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ABSTRACT 

A large-scale, national survey of college and 
university p^of^sscrs was conducted in 1975, supported by the 
Narional Institute of Education. The data were collected from more 
than 3,500 faculty members, and include 400 separate items from each 
respondent. The study tapped faculty opinion on such matters as 
unionization, bargaining agents, the university"s response to and 
priorities in austerity, the argument over affirmative action, 
equality vs. meritocracy in the university, the nature of the 
academic enterprise, perception of one's own role (s) , the value 
placed on various faculry responsibilities, teaching versus research, 
the failings cf the American university, domestic social, political, 
and economic matters, and foreign policy issues. Faculty views are 
presented in three perspectives: as compared with faculty opinion at 
earlier times, compared with public opinion, and analyzed by age, 
sex, and academic rank of the respondents. (MSE) 
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In April 1973, we submitted to the National Institute of Education 
a request for research support. We proposed to conduct a national 
survey of American college and university professors. Several 
considerations were identified as of primary importance in justifying 
this new survey and in specifying its focus. 

We noted that it was not until 1969 that a large-scale, omnibus, 
national survey of U.S. faculty had been conducted. Universities had 
become primary social institutions but the sociopolitical orientations 
of their members had not been systematically examined- -even though the 
survey tool was being regularly employed as a means of inquiring into 
public opinion generally. We argued that the place of the contemporary 
university had become such that students of American society and 
politics should include the university within the bounds of their 
theoretical and empirical data gathering perview. 

More specifically, we emphasized the importance of attending to 
faculty opinion in the context of a changing environment. The 1969 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education **snapshot" of faculty opinions 
and perspectives was taken at a time when campus protests and 
demonstrations were the dominant concern. By 1973, however, academe 
had clearly entered a new era, with a distinctive agenda. Austerity 
had begun to command attention as much as protests did a half decade 
earlier. In the context of fiscal austerity, loss of public confidence 
or at least enthusiasm, and growing pessimism, a number of new or 



greatl\ extended areas of conflict had appeared. We noted, for example, 
that as recently as the inid-1960s unionization of college and university 
professors was not seriously discussed. But by the early 1970s it had 
become a major issue and a subject of contention. 

To understand universities, to be able to anticipate the types of 
responses they will make to the demands upon them, to be able to assess 
their performance generally, one must understand the social, political, 
and educational comipitments of the people who direct them— meaning here 
most notably the half million men and women who are employed full- 
time in professorial positions. 

We also noted in our April 1973 proposal that in the course of 
research which we had already conducted on faculty opinion a number of 
areas of inquiry had been identified requiring further survey 
examination. The principal publication based on the first phase of 
our examination of the American academic community is The Divided 
Academy : Professors and Politics (New York: McGraw Hill, 1975). 

The survey which we proposed in April 1973 was, after extensive 
developmental work, administered in the Spring of 1975. We be"' ieve 
that all of our objectives in undertaking this survey have been 
accomplished. This report provides discussion of our many specific 
tendings and as well details procedures followed in the conduct of 
the survey. 

We decideu in the Summer of 1975 to place great emphasis upon 
the rapid dissemination of our survey findings. All too often, the 
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results of such im/estigations are made public so long after the date of 
data collection that their value to people with policy responsibilities 
in the area greatly diminished. We came to agreement with the 
editors of The Chronicle of Higher Education on a series of 36 articles, 
to be published by them from September 1975 .through May 1976 on a 
weekly basis. A considerable b '^Har» was placed on us and on our staff 
by this decision to engage in so much ai.^lysis and writing in so 
compressed. a period. 

Now, looking back upon this publication experience, we are extremely 
pleased with it. Data from a national survey of more than 3,500 college 
and university profossors, including some 400 separate items of 
information on each respondent, collected between March and June of 1975, 
were presented to the national higher education community through a 
principal and respected publication beginning in September 1975. 

The response from the higher education community has been extremely 
supportive. We have received more than 400 professional communications 
from educators expressing their appreciation with the design of the 
survey and the presentation of ifs fir^Iings. We have distributed 225 
copies of a technical report des-^ribing survey methodology. We have 
received more than 25 separate requests for the entire dataset, including 
one from the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research 
(Ann Arbor) which wishes to enter it in its national archive. We have 
completed spec Lai tabulations upon request for more than 50 graduate 
students, faculty, administrators, and governmental officials. 
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T.. short, there has been a very clear expression of interest in the 
Sfivey, a very strong acknowledgement of its value, by people throughout 
the higher education community. The importance of regular, systematic 
survey research in the area has been amply demonstrated. 

This report brings together analysis completed over the past 
nine months foi presentation in the Chroni cle series. We are engaged 
in further research \'ith the data which will be presented in a 
scholarly monograph, taving attended first, then, to prompt 
communication to the higher education community, we will continue 
a more elaborate analysis for specialists. 

We wish to express our deep appreciation tc the National Institute 
of Education for supporting this study. 
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Portrait of the American Academic: An Introduction 

In the Spring of Ifl^^t year, a large national sample of college and 
university professors were asked to express their opinions on major 
social and political questions facing the United States, and on important 
"domestic" issues confronting higher education. They were asked, too, 
to describe themselves — their backgrounds, career expetlences, attainments, 
aspirations, the norms guiding their professional lives. In this report 
we will elaborate on the survey findings* 

The political importance of academics . 

l>/hat is supposedly the classic mountain climber's defense of his 
pursuit~"because it is there" — does not offer sufficient reason for 
an attempt to scale a group's opinions. We initiated this new study 
the academic mind not simply because the latter "is there" and 
naturally of some interest to those of us who comprise it, but because 
the academy, its occupants and intellectual neighbors have come to 
play vastly expanded roles in the contemporary United States. A 
number of observers have used the term postindustrial to describe the 
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American social setting now emerging as the New Deal era passes into 
history. The common theme in these various depictions is the massive 
growth of the science-technology-knowledge sector and of the 
intellectual stratum. 

Familiar though they are, the s-atistical reflections of this 
growth remain impressive. In 1940. total federal expenditures, for 
scientific research and development were just $74 million ; by 1974, 
such expenditures stood at $17.9 billioa . The federal government spent 
$343 million on education at all levels in 1940, while state and local 
governments were expending $2,638 billion. Thirty-five years later, 
federal expenditures for education had climbed to $9.6 billion and 
those of state and local government to $62.2 billion. All institutions 
of higher education in the United States spent approximately $674 
million on the eve of World War II; by 1974, they were expending some 
$34.7 billion. Over this 35 year span, the number of students enrolled 
in the country's colleges and universities jumped from 1.5 to 8.5 
million. And the ranks of those having attended college were swelled 
by 26 million persons, increasing from 9 million in 1940 to 35 million 
in 1974. 

Such data bespeak broader, and deeper, changes in American society: 
The insatiable demands of advanced technology for the products of 
scientific research; a vast, transformation in the mix of occupations 
and hence in the type of training required; a level of affluence such 
as to permit segments of the mass public, of a size wholly lacking any 
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historical precedent, to participate, albeit imperfectly, in the world 
of ideas. As a result, the intellectu,-5l stratum and its attendant 
institutions have experienced an extraordinary growth-not just in 
numbers but as well in importance, in the centrality of their position, 
in the scope of their links to. and claims, upon public policy. 

As these changes have occurred, it has become necessary to grant 
the importance of the interest configurations which they entail. We 
have long been accustomed to thinking of business and labor as interest 
groups. Even now. though, we are probably less inclined to recognize 
the educatioi^al and scientific communities as interest collectivities. 
But they are that-and critical ones. Th.s means not only that they 
reveal shared interests, not only that they make claim upon other groups 
through government for programs and policies reflective of such interests; 
but as well that the views they hold, the actions they take, the 
problems they confront, the cLvisions and tensions and conflicts they 
manifest, are highly consequential for the society. 

It may seem a curious time to write about the growth 
and importance of the various components of the intellectual stratum. 
The mood around academe these days is alleged to be rather dark and 
gloomy. This current malaise may reflect woes of the whole economy, and 
our sharing in a great national funk. Apart from this though, nothing 
in an argument for secular advances in centrality need suggest an 
absence of problems. Quite the contrary. One would expect growth and 
the achievement of a central place in the society to be problem-stimulating 
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more actors, more dcma: '-3, more dissensus, higher stakes, higher 
expectations, vastly enlarge requirements. 

We undertook the new survey of faculty opinion not just to satisfy 
"in the family" curiousity, then, but becauje academics, as a pro?Dinent 
part of the intellectual stratum, have become over the past quarter 
century a highly consequential element of American society. 

Scope of the inquiry 

The questionnaire which we employed is a long one. It tapped faculty 
opinon on a host of the most compelling campus concerns and controversies. 
Should the professoriate unionize? For what ends, with what consequences? 
If there is to be a bargaining agent, " :,hould it be~AAUP, AFT, NEA, 
or someone else? What should be the university's response to austerity? 
If cuts must be made, what should be ?:he first, and the last, to go? 
How do faculty assess the argument over affirmative action? How are 
the some -imes. competing claims of the "ideas" of equality and meritocracy 
weighed and reconciled? What views do professors hold as to the nature 
of the academic enterprise? What role(s) do they s:ee themselves performing? 
What sorts of activities by faculty are currently too highly, or 
conversely too lowly, valued? How are the claims of teaching and research 
evaluated? What model do our respondents hold up for r.he "verray parfit, 
gentil" academic? What are the most substantial failings of the 
contemporary American university? 

Because of the central involvement of academics in symbolic 
formulations for the society-- in setting the political agenda, accounting 
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for the performance of the various institutions, providing a language 
together with a body of concepts and precepts which serve to interpret 
the sociopolitical system and the culture, and in communicating these 
"shadows" to succeeding generations of students—their general 
ideological perspectives and policy commitments seemed to merit ^?pecial 
attention. We examined faculty views on the range of domestic -iocial 
and economic matters, and on foreign policy issues. How well, or poorly, 
is the American polity performing? What sorts of new governmental 
responses are required? What are the lessons of Watergate and Vietnam? 
What are the boundaries of U.S. responsibilities in world affairs? What 
is the appropriate American role in the international community, and 
how should it be acted out? 

What do the principal ideological configurations within the 
professoriate look like? How strong are the contending camps? What is 
the strength and the direction of the partisan commitments of American 
academics? How active are they in public affairs? How do they assess 
their public influence, vis-a-vis other groups? 

Comparing faculty opinion 

In reporting on these and a bundle of related matters, we will be 
occupied with three sets of comparisons. First, the views of faculty in 
1975 will be compared to those of the professoriate at earlier points in 
time. Neither the academy nor the country have been tranquil places 
t'viis past decade. What sorts of changes have occurred in the professors* 
views of their careers, their calling, their institution, their society? 
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Two other large national surveys of academics — that sponsored by the 
Carnegie Conunission on Higher Education in 1969, and the one conducted 
by the American Council on Education in 1973 — promote these time 
comparisons. 

We will also regularly compare the opinions of faculty to those of the 
American public and of various subgroups within the general population. 
The 1975 professorial survey included a number of questions posed at 
about the same point in time to other groups in separate nation-wide 
studies. ' 

Finally, the perspective? of many cohorts within the professoriate 
will be compared. American academics manifest some important commonalities, 
evidence a distinctive outlook; but they remain much divided internally. 
How do faculty at different types of institutions react to the prospects 
of unionization? How much at odds are groups defined by age and 
academic rank in their assessments of university performance and the 
state of the scholarly profession. To what extent do women and mt*. in 
the professoriate disagree on issues surrounding the affirmative action 
controversy? 

It is important to make these several comparisons, because they 
often yield sharply contrasting perspectives. One gets, for example , 
some sense of the shape of faculty social and political thinking from 
the fact that in Spring 1975 a solid majority (59 percent) favored 
legalizing the use of marijuana, the preference of just 20 percent of 
general public and of A3 percent of all college graduates in the country 
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(National Opinion Research Center, General Social Survey, Spring 1975). 
Academics, then, are distinctively more "liberal" than other groups in 
the population on this — as indeed they are on virtually the entire 
TP of social issues. 

But when we begin to compare cohorts within the faculty, we get a 
very different sense of the academic mind. Breaking the professoriate 
down into groups defined by just one variable — scholarly discipline — ^we 
see immense differences on the marijuana question (as, again, on almost 
all social and political controversies). Massive majorities of social 
scientists, reaching 82 percent among sociologists and 79 percent" among 
social psychologists, endorsed legalization of marijuana; while faculty in 
the applied professional fields were decisively opposed to legalization — 
58 percent against , 42 percent for in engineering, 53-47 percent in business 
administration, 70-30 percent in the college of agriculture faculties. We 
commonly find -greater opinion difference among the various disciplines 
within the professoriate than we can locate among the most grossly 
differentiated subgroups (e.g., rich and poor, young and old, whites 
and blacks) in the general public. 

Welcome to ambiguity 

If we have one fault to find with many reports on surveys published 
in the country* s newspapers, it is that they suggest a clarity and a 
decisiveness typically absent from the real world of public opinion. 
Much of the commentary here will dwell on the tentativeness , 
complexity, and self-contradiction of faculty opinion — for such features 
are usually found when one gets beneath the surface of opinion distributions. 

19 
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The matter of faculty unrest and pessimism In the face of austerity 
and other sundry academic woes Is a good case la point. Our survey 
surely provides an abundance of data pointing to professorial unease 
If not despair. When two-thirds of the faculty hold to the view that 



Table 1. The Unhappy Professoriate 

. . has the status of the academic prof /^ssion increased, 
declined, or stayed roughly the r>ame. over tho. pasv: decade?" 



Increased significantly 1% 

Increased moderately 11% 

Stayed the same 23% 

Declined moderately 46% 

Declined significantly 18% 



"If an election for a collective bargaining agent were to be 
held now at your institution, how would you vote?" 

For a c£llectlve bargaining 
agent /those favoring AAUF> 
AFT, NFA, and some other _ 
bargaining agent, comblned^/ 7l% 

For "no agent" 29% 

the status of their profession has declined in recent years (Table 1), 
and seven in ten are sufficiently dissatisfied with things as they are to 
indicate approval of a move to unionism — which would 'ronstltute the single 
most substantial change in the last quarter century in the way universities 
do business — the mood is hardly euphoric. It would be easy to write of 
"the unhappy professoriate" — but it would be wrong. 

I 

Table 2 gives us a very different picture. Fifty-elKht percent of 
professors believe their personal economic position has gotten better 
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recently, while only 2l percent find that it has declined. Eightv-seven 
percent think they made the right career choice, and would again choose 

Table 2. The Happy Professoriate 



"Has your own economic position as a member of the academic 
profession improved, worsened, or stayed roughly the same 
over the past five years?" i 

Improved markedly 17% 

Improved moderately 41% 

Stayed the same 22% 

Worsened somewhat 16% 

Worsened significantly 5% 

"If you were to begin your career again, would you still want 
to be a college professor?" 

Definitely yes 49% 

Probably yes 38% 

:^ -obably no 10% 

Definitely no 2% 

"In general, how do you feel about the institution at which 
yju are now a faculty member?" 

Very good place for me 50% 
Fairly good place for me 41% 
Not a good place for me 9% 

". . . how successful do you consider yourself in your career?' 

Very successful 28% 

Fairly successful 65% 
Fairly unsuccessful 6% 
Very unsuccessful 1 



academe if they were starting anew. The vast majority of faculty are 
similarly satisfied with the school at which they teach, and all but the 
proverbial handful consider themselves successful people. Behold, in a 
time of national gloom, the happy professoriate! 
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In fact, American academics are at once highly satisfied and very 
unsatisfied. The complexity and the contradiction in faculty opinion will 
receive continuing attention. 
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Section 2 



The Social Character of Academe 



Who enters the professoriate? What, specifically, is the mix in 
class background, sex, ethnicity, place of birth, and the like, jf the 
roughly 400,000 full-time faculty at Americans 2,600 colleges and 
universities? Since we will be attending at considerable length in this 
report to the opinions of academics, it seems appropriate here at the 
outset to describe the group*s social character. 

Religious background 

The 1975 survey permits, for the first time, a detailed portrait of 
the ethnic and religious background of professors. Before this we had 
precise information only on the basic religious breakdown — the percentage 
of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish parentage. Those distributions, confirmed 
anew by our 1975 survey, show a strikingly large representation of 
Jews, compared to their proportion of the public at large, and a 
clear if more modest underrepresentation of Catholics (Table 1). 
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Table 1. Rellgi'^us background of faculty, and of 
the general public (row percentages) 



Faculty 

All (1969)* 

All (1975) 

Under 35 years 
of age 

At major colleges 
and universities** 

General Public 
All*** 

College-educated*** 



Jewish 

9 
10 

12 

17 

3 

7 



Catholic 

18 
18 

21 

12 

27 
26 



Protestant 

66 
63 

59 

62 

67 

63 



Other 

4 
5 

4 

5 

1 
1 



None 

3 
5 

5 

5 

3 
3 



*A11 faculty data reported In this series are from the 1975 Ladd-Llpset 
survey unless otherwise specifically Indicated. Data from the 1969 
Carnegie Commission survey of the American professoriate are Introduced 
here for comparative purposes; further analysis on religious background 
can be found in Ladd and Llpset, The Divided Academy : Professors and 
Politics (New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1975). 

**Schools classified by a three variable Index of School Quality, based 
upon (1) academic selectivity (SAT scores required for admission) ; (2) 
affluence (total Institutional expenditures, adjusted for the number of 
fc:uG,rits); and (3) research commitment (total Institutional expenditures 
for research, again adjusted for the number of students). 

***Data from the 1973, 1974 and 1975 National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) General Social Surveys. 
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Just three percent of the U-S, population, Jews are one-tenth of the 
professoriate, and one-oixth of the faculties of the major research- 
oriented colleges and universities. In sharp contrast. Catholics are 
about one--quarter of the general populace, a bit less than one-fifth of 
the faculty, and little more than one-tenth of the major school 
professoriate. 

These rather general statistics show people of Protestant background 
to be represented among academics at roughly their proportion In the 
nation. In fact, we can now establish, some Protestant denominations 
are relatively heavy, others very light contributors. The various groups 
of Baptists comprise the "religion raised" for 24 percent of all Americans, 
but for only nine percent of academics. In a strict statistical sense, 
L'hen, Baptists are much more underrepresented than Catholics. 

Table 2. Proportion of faculty, and general public, raised In the 
respective Protestant denor inatlons (row percentages) 

Baptist 

Faculty 

All 9 

At major colleges 

and universities 7 

iem Public 
Al 24 
College-educated* 14 



*Data from the 1973, 1974 and 1975 NORC General Social Surveys. 
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Other 

Methodist Lutheran Presbyterian Episcopalian Protestant 

14 7 17 6 9 

12 6 19 9 10 



15 
15 



9 
8 



5 

11 



2 
6 



10 
8 
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At the other end of the continuum, the Calvinist denominations 
(Presbyterians, and the New England Congregationalists) , and the 
Episcopalians have entered the faculty in numbers which exceed their 
share of the populace generally by a margin comparable to that found in 
the case of Jews. Persons of Presbyterian, Episcopalian and Jewish 
background, ten percent of the country* s population, are one-quarter of 
all college-educated Americans, one-third of the professoriate and 
nearly half of major school faculties. Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
outnumber Catholics at the most prestigious universities by a margin 
somewhere between two and three to one. 

Ethnic background 

In ethnic origin, the faculty naturally reflect the population from 
which they come, but as with religious background, they depart notably in 
certain instances. By far the largest of these departures involves blacks. 
At about 11 percent of the general public, blacks are only three percent 
of academics, with that proportion essentially unchanged over the last 
decade. Blacks are no more heavily represented in the young faculty 
cohorts than in the older, and they remain clustered at schools of the 
lower range. 

Persons tracing their ancestry back to the British Isles and northern 
Europe comprise a full three-quarters of the professoriate, substantially 
higher than their 60 percent of the population at large (Table 3). In 
fact, however, the English, Scots and Welsh account for all of this 
margin. The Irish are somewhat underrepresented, especially it seems 
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Table 3. Ethnic background of faculty and of 
the general public* (coluton percentages) 



Faculty 



General Public 







TT J 

Under 


Over 


At major 




CO J. J-cgc"" 




A1 1 




55 yQdiTS 


col 1 effes 

%^ Vi/ >X» >X* W» f*^ ^7 


All 


educated 


Ft"hn'fr Origin 














English, Scot, Welsh 


-J 

7 


35 


40 




20 


29 


Irish 


9 


0 


o 
o 


7 


Iz 




Protestant 


5 


3 


4 


4 


7 


X 


Catholic 


4 


5 


4 


3 


5 


X 


German, Austrian 


24 


25 


21 


20 


22 


19 


Scandinavian 


4 


4 


5 


6 


6 


5 


Italian 


3 


3 


3 


3 


6 


5 


Central and East 














European 


11 


13 


11 


15 


8 


12 


Jewish 


7 


7 


9 


12 


2 


X 


Protestant & Catholic 


4 


6 


2 


3 


6 


X 


Other European 


7 


7 


9 


6 


6 


7 


Latin American 


1 


2 




1 


4 


1 


Black 


3 


2 


2 


2 


11 


5 


Other Countries 


2 


2 


1 


2 


7 


5 



*We have drawn these data on the ethnic makeup of the American populace from a 
variety of sources. Most useful are the General Social Surveys, 1973, 1974, and 
1975. of the National Opinion Research Center. We also drew upon U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, ''Characteristics of the Population by Ethnic Origin: March 1972 
and 1971," Current Population Reports , P-20, No. 249 (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1973). Approximately 20 percent of the population are of 
backgrounds sufficiently mixed so that they cannot be placed in any single 
"country of origin'* category, and those people have been excluded from our 
presentation. We can say that about three-quarters of this group are white 
Protestants of mixed European backgrounds, and one-sixth are white Catholics 
of mixed European ancestry. 

"X" means the nui ^r of cases are too few for reliable analysis. 
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among the faculties of the major research^oriented universities- East 
Europeans are heavily represented in academe, but this is accounted for 
wholly by East European Jews. People of Italian ances;:ry are a much 
smaller proportion of the professoriate than of the public. So, too, are 
Latin Americans. 

With a few notable exceptions, little has happened to the American 
professoriate, in terms of its ethnic-religious makeup, in the years since 
World War II. There has been extraordinary growth, of course, but the 
succeeding waves of newcomers closely resemble those who came before. 
Professors who entered the teaching profession in the 1920s and 1930s are, 
in basic ethnic makeup, similar to those who came in during the expansion 
of the sixties. The proportion Jewish did surge upward, as barriers which 
long confronted Jews were dismantled and the group generally moved upward 
in socioeconomic status. The percentage of, Catholic parentage has also 
increased, and Catholics are now 21 percent of academics under 35 years 
of age, compared to just 13 percent of those over age 55. But continuities 
in ethnocultural makeup are, on the whole, far more striking than the 
changes. 

Patterns within academe 

There are some interesting differences in where members of the 
various ethnic and religious groups have chosen—or have been required 
by the opportunities extended— to locate. We divided all colleges and 
universities in our sample into four quality groups, defined by how 
selective they are In adtnitting students, their overall institutional 
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resources (total budget adjusted to a per student expenditure base), and 
their research commitment (research expenditures, again adjusted to the 
number of students); and inquired about characteristics of faculty in each 
stratum. Professors reared in the high status Protestant denominations, 
and those from Jewish families, are relatively most numerous in the 
major research institutions, and their numbers decline sharply with 
movement down the school quality ladder. Lower status Prqtestants, and 
Catholics, show exactly the opposite pattern. The dirrjction of these 
variations is hardly surprising, but their extent is striking. Catholics, 
for example, are twice as high a proportion of the "Tier 4" schools (lowest 
standing, according to our index) as of Tier 1 institutions. British-descended 
professors are 39 percent of the faculty at the most prestigious institutions, 
just 30 percent in the lowest stratum. The Irish, on the other hand, are 
seven percent of the Tier 1 faculties, 15 percent of the Tier 4. - 

Baptists (religious background, not present religion) make up half 
the total faculty of colleges of agriculture, but are less than one-fifth 
of humanists. Congregationalists and Presbyterians are 22 percent of 
natural scientists, only 13 percent of professors of education. Jews are 
one-seventh of all social scientists, nearly one-fourth of faculty in 
medicine; but are just one percent of all academics in the agriculture 
fields. In general, high status Protestants and Jews are most heavily 
represented in the liberal arts and sciences, while lower status 
Protestants are relatively more numerous in the applied professional 
disciplines. The pattern for Catholics is much more mixed. 
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Sources of the eth nic distributions 

The over- and underrepresentation of the various ethnocultural groups 
within the faculty, compared to their proportions in the general public, 
seems to have three distinct causes. 

1. The impact oi^ s ocial class. Offspi-ing of parents possessing high 
socioeconomic status have a distinct advantage over their lower status 
counterparts in the quest for an academic position. Travel and cosmopolitan 
experiences are more likely to be part of their childhood; so, too, are 
books and a related smattering of intellectual activities. More often 
than not, they attend better primary and secondary schools, get into better 
colleges—and if they go onto graduate work, secure admission to one of 
the research-oriented institutions which train the major college faculties. 

This is relevant here because ethnic and religious groups vary so 
sharply in composite social class. And without exception, those of the 
lowest class position are the most underrepresented, while those of the 
highest socioeconomic status are the most overrepresented. 

For example, just 10 percent of white Baptists in the nation's labor force, 
and 15 percent of Catholics, hold professional positions; as against 
26 percent of Presbyerians, 27 percent of Episcopalians and 30 percent 
of Jews. Ten percent of Baptists and 13 percent of Catholics are college 
graduates, a status acquired by 30 percent of Presbyterians, 32 percent 
of Episcopalians, and 34 percent of Jews. Fifty-eight percent of white 
Baptists describe themselves as "lower" "working" class, the standing 
accepted by only a third of Presbyterians. 
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2" "The impact of eLhnlc group culture . It Is highly unlikely that 
all of the variation we have located In the rate of ethnlc-rellglous group 
entry Into the professoriate result from economic position and its 
immediate consequences. We know, for example^ that while Jewish Americans 
now occupy very high socioeconomic status, this has come rather recently, 
since World War II. Jews were six or seven percent of those entering the 
faculty in the 1930s — twice their proportion in the general public — when 
their overall social class position was still low. Until recently, a 
larger proportion of Jewish academics, than of the rest of the faculty, 
had fathers who had not graduated from high school. 

So more than class and the opportunities it can confer is involved. 
And a wide assortment of observers have found that "something else" in 
elements of a group's culture, such as the emphasis placed upon acquiring 
intellectual skills — in the first instance, literacy — and in the value 
attached to intellectual attainment. 

Intellectualism has long been associated with Jewishness. But Jews 
are not alone in this orientation. We have noted the heavy representation 
in the faculty of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, denominations 
growing out of Calvinism; and it is probably not coincidental that 
Calvinism stressed the need for an educated ministry and popular literacy 
in order to understand the Bible. The Calvinist Scots were, after the 
Jews, the second literate people in Europe. The Puritans of colonial 
Massachusetts exhibited strong concern for general, and as well for higher 
education. 
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3. The iipnact of discrimination . A numbf • . groups, among them 
Jews, Catholics, and blacks, have encountered "direct" discrimination In 
student admissions and faculty hiring, apart from "indirect" discrimination 
manifesting Itself In limits on general social and economic opportunity. 
Some of this has been completely eradicated, while other elements of It 
remain. Our point here Is simply that raw discriminatory treatment cannot 
be ignored in accounting for ethnic representation in the professoriate. 

American academics are far from being a microcosm of the general 
populace, in religious and ethnic background. When faculty are compared 
to the middle classes from which they so disproportionately come, however, 
the fit becomes much closer. More than anything else, the ethnic makeup 
of the faculty reflects the group*s class origins. 



SECTION 3 



Faculty Women: Little Gain in Status 



The proportion of women in the professoriate is inching upward, from 
19 percent in 1969, to 20 percent in 1973, and now to 21 percent in 1975; 
and the gains have actually been rather striking over the past three 
years within the slim crop of new entrants fresh out of graduate school. 
Women are now nearly a third of all full-time faculty under age 30, by 
far their largest share ever of this professorial "entering class." 

But after a half decade of considerable ferment su7:rounding their 
position in academe, women as a group occupy very much the same status 
as they did in 1969. They spend more of their time in the classroom 
than do the four-fifths of the professoriate who are men, earn less money, 
write fewer articles and books, exhibit less interest in research, receive 
less research support. They show a striking pattern of "segregation" in 
terms of their rank, where they teach, and what they teach. By all 
objective measures, then, the female professoriate is a deprived group, 
vis-a-vis male academics. 

Still, women are not especially unhappy with matters professional. 
As they look at the standing of higher education, their own economic 
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positions, the adequacy of the schools at which they teach, and their 
personal academic performances, they are — that is, they profess to be — 
no more dissatisfied than men. Indeed, they are perhaps a bit more 
satisfied. 

Some of these elements involving the position of academic women 
are rather widely recognized, others little known or discussed. All 
receive careful documentation from an extensive body of survey material, 
including not only our 1975 survey, but as well that of the American 
Council on Education conducted in 1973, and the 1969 Carnegie Commission 
survey. We continue our profile of the professoriate by comparing the 
status of the men and women in it. 

Academic status 

The women who enter the faculty come from somewhat higher social 
backgrounds than do tneir male counterparts — in a profession which is 
notably middle to upper-middle class in family background. For example, 
just 21 percent of the women, as against 27 percent of the men, are the 
children of blue-collar workers. Twenty-eight percent of the women say 
their families were economically "below average" or "poor" at the time 
they were in high school, while a significantly higher 38 percent of male 
faculty perceive themselves coming from such circumstances. 

Even though they started from a somewhat higher social position, 
women entering the professoriate have wound up in less prestigious 
schools. In 1975, women are only one-sixth of all academics in the 
major research universities, but they are a full third of the faculty in 
schools of the lowest scholarly standing. For the entire professoriate, 
there is a strong cor rex. _ion between family background and the niche 
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found in the profession: people from families of high socioeconomic status 
(SES) gain admission to the major graduate schools in far higher proportions 
than their low SES counterparts, and subsequently occupy higher proportions 
of the professoriate at major universities. But women, presumably through 
some mix of discrimination and cultural imperatives, go against the grain- 
starting out from a higher socioecononiic position than men and ending up 
at less prestigious, more teaching- and less research-oriented, places. 

The data in Table 1 show the relative deprivation of women in the faculty. 
Not only are they just one-fifth of the total, but those who have entered 
the professoriate continue to occupy a much weaker position in the world 
of scholarship. Thirty-four percent of male faculty are full professors. 

Table 1. Professional status of men and women in 
the faculty (column percentages) 

Men Women 



Full professors 34 (29)* 18 (13)* 

Teach 11 hours or more per week 45 (37) 58 (52) 



Publications last two years; 
None 



46 (48) 61 (73) 

5 or more 12 (12) 4 (3) 

Received no research grants in 

the last year 54 (62) 73 (85) 

At lower tier (3 and 4) colleges 

and universities 53 (50) 64 (68) 



*The data in parentheses are from the 1969 Carnegie Commission survey. All 
other data are from the 1975 Ladd-Lipset survey. 
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the status of only 18 percent of the women. Nearly half of the former, 
compared to only a quarter of the latter, reported receiving some form of 
research grant in the past year. As a group, the women teach a lot more 
and write a lot less. Table 1 suggests that the gap between the sexes in 
these elements of scholarly standing shrank only slightly over the past 
half decade, if at all. 

Even more striking than the overall distributions are those for young 
academics. The distance between men and women under 35 years of age is 
in all instances as great as that between older male and female academics. 
For example, just 15 percent of these younger men are instructors, the 
status of 41 percent of the women; while 21 percent of the men had reached 
the ranks of associate or full professors, compared to but eight percent 
of the women. Fourteen percent among men in the "under 35** cohort, as 
against three percent of women, reported a high rate (here five or more 
works in the past two years) of publication. 

Where and what they teach 

We have long known that women in the professoriate are r^it spread 
evenly across the various disciplines, just as they are a disproportionate 
share of the faculty in certain types of schools. The pattern of 
"segregation" revealed by Table 2 is still noteworthy. Women are 
only five percent of all natural science faculty at major research 
universities. On the other hand, they comprise a full half of all 
academics teaching at lower-tier schools in a cluster of applied disciplines 
which historically have been "women's" fields—education, library science, 
nursing, child development and home economics. Again, our data suggest 
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•that changes In the distribution of academic women, by field and type of 
school, are occurring very slowly, if at all. 



Table 2. Location of women faculty, by discipline 
group and type of school (row percentages) 



Natural sciences: 

major universities 
middle tier 
lower tier 

Social sciences: 

major universities 
middle tier 
lower tier 

Applied "women's" fields; 
major universities 
middle tier 
lower tier 



1969* 

5 
7 
13 

13 
20 
26 

37 
44 
51 



1975 

5 
11 
10 

18 
19 
28 

43 
39 
50 



* The 1969 data are from the Carnegie Commission survey. 

We have said almost nothing about the salary of women In the professoriate, 
as it relates to the whole matter of sex discrimination, primarily because 
this complex question has been handled so nicely in a recent piece by Alan 
Bayer and Helen Astin (Science , 23 May 1975, pp. 796-802). They report 
that in 1972-1973 the average salary of academic women was $3,000 less than 
that of men; and that much of this gap resulted from differences 
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In rank, years of employment, field of specialization, Involvement in 
research, and university setting. That Is, women are disproportionately 
In the lower-paying sectors. 

Women and the research culture 

Whatever their niche In academe, however, women are less Involved In 
research activities than are their male counterparts — and what Is more 
Interesting, they profess to have much less interest In research . For 
example, just 30 percent of women holding the rank of full professor, over 
40 years of age, at major universities, in the social sciences and 
humanities, said they were more Interested in research than in teaching; 
the position of 52 percent of men holding these same attributes (1969 
Carnegie data). Thirty-eight percent of men under uge 40, at lower tier 
schools, assistant professors, in the natural sciences, voiced a preference 
for research. Only 13 percent of similarly-situated women had the same 
research Interest. As we have discussed these data with our colleagues™ 
male and female~we have received scores of fascinating explanations for 
the pattern. One thing seems clear: while various socially-imposed 
constraints—such as family responsibilities— might Intrude to prevent 
women from doing research, they cannot stop women from wanting to do reserch. 
And part of the reason why academic women get less research support and 
publish less is because they are less Interested in the research enterprise. 
It is easy to say that the reasons for this are at least in part "cultural," 
and while this almost certainly is true, it just as certainly isn't very 
helpful . 
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Dissatisfaction 

Academic women are not doing as well as academic men by a host of 
criteria, but they are no more dissatisfied (or no less content)- If 
anything. It Is the other way. Two-thirds of the women think the status 
of the academic profession has declined In recent years, as do two-thirds 
of the men. Twenty-two percent of male faculty believe their own 
economic position has worsened of late, a view held by just 13 percent of 
women In academe. (Since the salaries of women, while still lower than 
those of men, have been Increasing a bit faster recently, there Is some 
objective basis for these perceptions.) Thirty-one percent of men In 
the faculty feel they would be better off at some other college or 
university, the view of 28 percent of women. Young women on the whole 
are much more dissatisfied than their senior colleagues—but young men 
are even more unhappy. Forty-five percent of men under 35 years of age 
would rather be at some other Institution; thirty-nine percent of their 
female age-mates feel this way. Seven percent of young male faculty 
describe themselves as professionally "unsuccessful," a label worn by 
only four percent of young women In academe. 

Professional needs and priorities 

As they look around at themselves and their careers, and consider 
the question of what would be the biggest Incentive to move to another 
university, academic women and men sho that they have a lot In common, 
and some notable differences. | 

Some things roaLter a lot to a large segment of the professoriate, 
male and female alike, in terms of incentives to relocate. Higher pay 
and job security stand out here. Other things, such as getting fewer 
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admins tr a tive responsibilities and the chance for better housing, are ndt 
critical for many people, whatever their age or sex (Table 3). Getting a 

Table 3. Incentives in seeking a new position; 
the preferences of academic men and women 

(percentage describing each of the following 
as "essential" or "very Important" if they 
were to consider a new position) 



Higher salary 
Higher rank 
Tenure 

Less pressure to publish 
More time for research 
Small teaching load 
More opportunities to teach 
Opportunity to teach graduate students 
Less administrative responsibilities 
More administrative responsibilities 
Better students 
Better colleagues 
Good job for spouse 
Better community 
Better schools for my children 
Better research facilities 
Better chance for advancement 
Better housing 

*A11 data in this table are from the 1975 Ladd-Lipset survey. The da|a 
in parentheses are for faculty under 35 years of age. The other are for 
all faculty. 



Women 




Men 


44 


(47)* 


48 


(51)* 


29 


(40) 


25 


(33) 


43 


(47) 


44 


(45) 


18 


(18) 


16 


(13) 


29 


(32) 


28 


(32) 


29 


(30) 


29 


(26) 


22 


(29) 


18 


(14) 


23 


(32 


27 


(31) 


11 


(10) 


15 


(15) 


12 


(26) 


9 


(8) 


33 


(37) 


36 


(36) 


31 


(38) 


31 


(36) 


39 


(50) 


22 


(29) 


30 


(36) 


31 


(36) 


19 


(20) 


26 


(28) 


Ih 


(32) 


26 


(33) 


40 


(48) 


31 


(43) 


16 


(15) 


14 


(17) 
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good job for their spouses, however, is essential to 39 percent of academic 
women, while the active concern of just 22 percent of the men. Young 
women are much more inclined than young men (29 compared to 14 percent) 
to emphasize the importance of "more opportunities to teach"! And the 
quest for more administrative responsibilities is a critical consideration 
for a full quarter of all women under age 35, in sharp contrast to less 
than one-tenth of their male age-mates. Less attracted by the research 
culture, women-especially the younger among them — are drawn more to 
teaching and administration. Perhaps the opportunity for personal 
interaction, which teaching affords, and the chance to change the 
direction of universities, offered by responsible administrative positions, 
are decisive. 

Women do bring different perspectives than men to academic life, 
at least at this point in time, and their arrival in greater numbers 
could signal some substantial changes. But increased representation of 
women is coming slowly, and in an era of a relatively young faculty and 
"zero educational growth," will continue to come slowly. 
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Academic Men and Women: 
Attitudinal and Behavioral Differences 



Perhaps the most outstanding change in American academe during the 
1970s has been the steady increase in the proportion of women faculty. 
This is particularly noteworthy among young appointees. According to 
Alan Cartter, the most persistent student of economic and demographic trends 
in academe, women now do as well as men in hirings of those coming out of 
graduate school. Our own national survey indicates that 37 percent of 
faculty under 30 years of age are female, a larger percentage than they are 
among recent cohorts of graduate students. 

Given the^changes in sex ratios in the American professoriate, it is 
important to analyze what differences, if any, exist between men and women 
in their attitudes and behavior. 
Teaching and Research 

Past studies of faculty and graduate students have revealed that women 
show more interest in teaching than research than men do. This pattern 
still continues.' Twenty-eight percent of men, as contrasted to 17 of women 
state that their interests lie primarily in research. Among younger faculty, 
those under 35, preference for research rose to 23 percent, still far below 
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the figure for younger males, 38 percent. Comparable variations between the 
sexes occurred among faculty at low-teaching load graduate-research oriented 
universities and those at colleges which place a much greater emphasis on 
teaching. 

The sex linked differences also held up 'within most broad discipline 
categories, with the exception of the social sciences. Thus the preference 
ratio for research for males compared to females is 37 to 15 in the natural 
sciences, 21 to 8 among professional school faculty, 24 to 16 for humanists, 
but reverses to 34 to 42 in the social sciences. The greater orientation 
towards research among f6male social scientists may be related to the fact 
that they also turn out to be much more committed to the ideology of the 
women's liberation movement than their colleagues in other fields. Perhaps 
as a result, they have also rejected other traditional feminine orientations, 
which have been reflected in the preference of female academics for the less 
competitive person-related teaching role. 

The more positive attitude of women towards teaching shows up in the 
responses to a number of other questions. Thus 46 percent of women as 
contrasted to 34 of men "strongly agree" that "teaching effectiveness, not 
publications, should be the primary criterion for promotion." A third of 
the male faculty and a quarter of the females agree: "No one can be a good 
teacher unless he or she is involved in research." It is clear, of course, 
that these variations in attitudes are linked to actual behavior. Fully 
three-fifths of the women (61 percent) as compared to less than half of the 
men, 46 percent, indicated that they had not published anything during the 
past two years. Over a quarter of the men, 26 percent, and 12 of the women, 
reported three or more publications during that period. 
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Similar variations show up with respe t:.. Li > answers to questions 
dealing with orientations to scholarship. WoiriL'U w -e more disposed than 
men to favor "softer," more "humanistic," approaches. Forty-six percent 
of the male faculty as compared to 33 of the female agreed with the statement 
"It is more important for a scholar to be precise and rigorous than it Is 
for him to be speculative and intuitive." Over a fifth of the male 
faculty, 21 percent, gave answers which placed them in the extremely 
rigorous category on the "role of scholar" scale, as compared to 15 percent 
of the women. As with the reactions to teaching, these differences also 
exist within the various discipline categories, again excepting the social 
sciences. 
Cultural Styles 

Male and female faculty vary in their cultural tastes along the lines 
associated with traditional sex roles. Men (25 percent) were more likely 
than women (15) to report never or almost never attending a concert or a 
play. Conversely, over half the women (54) as contrasted to 36 percent 
of the men indicated they rarely if ever went to athletic events. Women 
were much more likely to read cultural magazines than men. The latter, on 
the other hand, were more disposed to read various business journals 
regularly. 

Differences of this type were as true of younger faculty as older. 
Thus almost half of the women, 48 percent, under 35 said they rarely, if 
ever attended an athletic event, as compared to 36 percent' of the men. 
The corresponding figures for those 55 years of age ar.d older are 60 and 43. 
Again 29 percent of the young males and 17 of the female counterparts hardly 
ever attended plays; among older faculty those totally disdaining the 
theatre number 13 and 22 percent. 
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General Political and Social Views 

Past studies of the relationship of sex to social and political issues 
among the general public indicated that women were more concerned with 
morality and peace issues than men. To some extent, it can be reported 
that such variations also differentiate among faculty in the mid-seventies. 
Men (54 percent) were more likely to oppose "laws forbidding the 
distribution of pornography" than women (44). A larger proportion of male 
faculty (40 percent) reported that they were for a "military victory" in 
Vietnam in the early days of U.S. intervention there than women (27). 

The early more pacific position of women faculty on the Vietnam War 
does not reflect a greater disposition on their part to support more 
liberal or left positions. If anything, men as a group were slightly more 
liberal than women on the questions which formed the liberalism-conservatism 
scale, even though men are more likely to be found in the politically more 
conservative disciplines (natural sciences and high-status independent and 
business related professional schools) than women (humanities and 
people-related professional schools) and are older on the average. 

Basically, however, there is relatively little variation between male 
and female faculty on general political issues. Thus 7 percent of each 
strongly agree, while 28 percent of the females and 26 of the males "strongly 
disagree" with the statement: "Poverty in the United States is due to the 
cultural and psychological problems of the poor." Thirty-one percent of 
the women and 29 percent of the men feel that "Big corporations should be 
taken out of private ownership and run in the public interest." Almost 
three-fifths of both sexes "strongly agree" that "Everything possible should 
be done to protect the rights of those accused of crime." Again, an identical 
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percentage, 58 percent of each, favored the legalization of marijuana. The 
two sexes provided an almost identical response pattern when asked to give 
their opinion of "communism as a social system." Eleven percent of the 
women and 10 of the men chose "It's the worst kind of all," while 4 percent 
of the women and 3 percent of the men said "It's a good type of social 
system." Forty-three percent of each said "It's all right for some 
countries." They had the same opinions on defense spending. An identical 
percentage, 27, of both sexes disagreed with the statement: "The United 
States is spending too much money for defense and military purposes." In 
1972, there was not even a percentage point difference between the sexes 
in their presidential vote. Female faculty, however, appeared slightly 
more positive to Gerald Ford (33 percent) than male (31) in 1975. 

Women, curiously, are more likely to be identified partisans than men. 
Thus 48 percent of the women indicated they think of themselves as Democrats 
or Republicans, while only 41 of the men reported a partisan commitment. 

The lack of difference in political orientations between male and 
female faculty may help account for the amazing similarity in the 
automobiles they own. An identical percentage, 66, of both sexes own an 
American car. Thirty-seven percent of the men and 36 of, the women drive 
large autos. Men show a slightly higher preference than women for 
General Motors cars (28-26). Women are more favorable to Chrysler products 
(20-17). The distribution of foreign car ownership is also almost identical, 
with two small exceptions, men favor Volkswagens more than women (11-8); 
women are more attracted to Japanese cars (8-6) . But basically the 
distributions through the range of possible patterns of ownership are 
highly comparable, much like their politics. 
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Racial and Minority Issues 

In 1969, when the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education polled a very 
large national sample of faculty, there was no difference in the responses 
of the two sexes to questions dealing with proposals to Improve the 
situation of blacks or minorities generally. Only 22 prrcent of the men and 
21 of the women agreed that "normal academic requirements should be relaxed 
In appointing members of minority groups to faculty here." Almost twice as 
many felt that "more minority groups of undergraduates should be admitted 
here even if it means relaxing the normal academic standards for admission," 
but the reactions of the two sexes were once more almost identical, 39 and 
38 percents. 

By 1975, when we again polled American professors, the consciousness 
and concern of women faculty for the situation of minorities generally and 
women in particular had risen. On a variety of questions, they differed 
from their male colleagues in showing greater sympathy for the situation of 
minorities, and for affirmative action to improve their own position. Tiius 
only 27 percent of the women as compared to 36 percent of the men strongly 
agreed that the United States has made ''meaningful progress over the past 
twenty years toward achieving equality of opportunity for black Americans." 
On the other hand, there was little difference related to sex on the school 
busing issue. Slightly less than half the faculty, 49 percent of the women 
and 47 percent of the men favored busing to achieve elementary school 
integration. 

Women were relatively more favorably disposed to favor equal rights for 
lesbians and homosexuals than men. A fifth, 20 percent of the former and 27 
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percent of the latter felt that ''lesbians and homosexuals should not be 
permitted to teach in the schools." Over half the female professors, 51 
percent, as compared to 42 percent of their male colleagues strongly 
opposed any barriers related to sexual tendencies. 

When it came to questions bearing directly on the situation of women, 
however, sharp sex-linked differences showed up. Over two thirds of the 
female faculty (65 percent) agreed that "colleges and universities for the 
most part have not applied meritocratic standards in the past," While a 
majority, 53 percent, of the males disagreed, seemingly feeling that women 
had been treated fairly. Given these variations of response, it is not 
surprising perhaps that a difference of 28 percent occurred between the 
responses of the two sexes to the statement: "There is no way to determine 
what is the 'best' academically. 'Meritocracy' is a smokescreen behind 
which faculty have hidden in promoting discriminatory practices." Filly 
63 percent of the women agreed ; 60 percent of the men dxsagreed . Almost 
a quarter of the women strongly agreed, compared to only 8 percent of the 
men. Conversely, 21 percent of the men strongly disagreed compared to 8 
percent of the women. Female faculty also differed from their male 
colleagues in being more prone to believe that "Most American colleges are 
racist whether they mean to be or not" by 51 to 40 percent. 

"Push comes to shove" in the variation of response to questions 
concerning the existence of "significant underrepresentation" of blacks 
and women. Almost all faculty, 96 percent of women and 94 percent of men, 
agreed that such underrepresentation exists in the case of blacks, and 92 
of the women and 86 of the men felt the same way about the situation of 
women. It is noteworthy, however, that only 26 percent of the females and 
17 of the males believed that "preferential treatment in the recruitment 
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process is needed to correct this problem" for wo.en. while there was very 
little sex-linked difference in advocating preferential treatment for 
blacks; 26 percent of the women favored such a policy as compared to 22 of 
the men. Almost all the women who supported preferential treatment for 

their own sex backed it for blacks ac- „u-n^ 

D±acKS as well, while some males were for giving 

special help to blacks but not to women. 

The evidence from the survey suggests that although most female faculty 
believe that their sex has not been treated fairly in academe, that as a 
group they are not more disposed than men to support special remedies to 
make up for. past discrimination. n,is impression is reinforced by the 
reactions to the agree-disagree item: "Jhe need to increase the 
representation of blacks, women, and various other minorities on the faculty 
is such as to justify use of 'benign' quotas." More than three fifths. 61 
percent, of the women disagreed with this statement, somewhat less than the 
67 percent of the men. 

Curiously male faculty show up as slightly more liberal than female in 
replying to questions dealing with special preferences for minority students. 
Thus a larger proportion of men. 63 percent, than of women. 59 percent, 
agreed that "It may be necessary in order to increase opportunities for 
minority students, to admit some whose prior academic records fall below 
those of competing white students, by conventional academic criteria." 

Finally, it may be noted that there was almost no sex related 
variation with respect to the issue of whether "faculty unionization 
improves academic opportunities for women." A goodly majority. 57 percent, 
of both sexes said that it does, but women were only slightly more disposed. . 
(2 percent) than men. to feel this way. 
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Conclusions 

The evidence from the 1975 suxrvey reiterates our earlier finding 
derived from analysis of the 1969 Carnegie Commission study that males and 
females on college faculty differ little with respect to their general 
social and political orientations. The increase in the proportion of 
women academics has not liberalized the professoriate, and contrary to 
the fears of some, it has not reduced the support for competitive 
meritocratic standards. Female faculty do feel, correctly in our judgment, 
that scholars of their sex have not been treated fairly in the past. But 
contrary to the ideology expressed by some of the more militant spokesmen 
for women's rights in academe, the large majority of Lhem concur with a 
somewhat larger majority of males. In rejecting special forms of affirmative 
action for women or blacks, which would undercut the application of 
rigorously competitive standards in job placement or tenure decisions. 

The relative absence of major sex related differences with respect 
to the treatment of women and minorities holds up within discipline 
categories with the significant exception of the social sciences. Women in 
the social sciences were much more likely to reject the meritocratic 
response than those in other areas, i.e., in the humanities, natural sciences, 
or professional fields. Given the fact that social scientists appear to 
predominate among the activist core of women's liberation groups in higher 
education, it may be that the ideology of these organizations more 
accurately reflects the sentiments of their social science members and 
followers than those of female faculty in the less politically relevant arid 
involved subjects. 
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Selected Opinion.^ of Men .anf] IVomen Faculty 



p' .chinq anu Research 



Strongly Agree that Teaching 
Effectiveness, not Publications, Should 
Be Main Criterion for Promotion 46 

Agree that No One Can Be a Good Teacher 

ynler>s he or She is Actively Involved 

in Research 25 



Recent Work is Pure or Basic Research 
Work is Hard or Rigorous 
Work is Soft or Qualitative 
Prefer Research to Teaching 
jlitical and Social Issues 
Voted for McGovern in 1972 
Positive Attitude to Gerald Ford 
Oppose Homosexual Teachers 
Legalize Marijuana 
Outlaw Pornography 

U.S. Withdraw from Vietnam From Start 

Lnority and_ Wo men's Issues 

Most Airicrlcan Colleges are Racist 

Colleges have not applied merito- 
cratic in past 

Meritocracy is a "smokescreen" 
concealing discrimination 

Need to increase blacks and women on 
faculty justifies use of "benign" 
quotas 

Admission Standards may need to be 
reduced for minority students 



44 
50 
36 
20 

63 
31 
27 
50 
46 
39 

40 
48 
40 

33 
63 



Women 

34 

34 
31 
28 
53 
17 

63 

32. 5 

20 
50 
56 
48 

51 
68 
68 

39 
59 
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nori by and Womun ' 5i J.r>rjuo£> Men VJomon 



Muy huvc to u:;e ciiricjrcnt 
grading sLcindards for undurpriv- 

ilcged students 31 31 

Favor Preferential Hiring Treatment 

for VJomen 17 2 6 

Favor Preferential Hiring Treatment 

for Blacks 21 26 



TABLE II 
Controlling for Age 
AGE 





• 35 or 


less 


35 


-44 


45- 


54 


55+ 




:holarlv ADproach 


M 


w 


M 


W 


M 


W 


M 


W 


Rigorous 


25 


43 


13 


34 


10 


31 


16 


28 


Soft 


30 


20 


39 


23 


36 


24 


36 


29 


)rk I-reference 


















Research 


38 


23 


28 


15 


24 


14 


17 


13 


Tea hing 


62 


77 


72 


85 


76 


86 


83 


87 


:tend a Concert 


















Rarely or Never 


26 


20 


26 


13 


24 


17 


18 


8 


:tend Athletic Event 


















Rarely or Never 


36 


48 


34 


54 


36 


58 


43 


60 



53 
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Controlli q for Discipline 



Social 
Science 



Independent & Person- 
Natural Bus. Related Related ' 
Humanities Science Professions Professions 



M W M W M W M W 



Most Liberal Quintile 35 42 33 30 14 11 5 9 11 12 
on Lib-Con Scale 

Meritocrecy-Equalitarian 

Scale 

Kost Meritocratic 

Quintile 13 11 16 11 22 19 26 20 10 8 

Most Eaualitarian 

Quintile 28 41 • 29 31 15 16 ,8 16 20 24 



SECTION 5 

The Political Liberalism of the Ptofession 



American academics comprise the roost politically liberal 
occupational stratum in the United States. This general conclusion, 
which we and others have discussed before, receives powerful 
confirmation from the 1975 faculty survey. 

But if professors stand to the left politically of other 
occupational groups — and indeed of most identifiable cohorts in the 
population — they are very much children of their society. They 
nianifest value s> expectations, orientations to government, moods and 
concerns which cut broadly across the American public. 

Many citizens are now troubled by perceived inadequacies in 
public performance, but few favor radical changes in the constitutional 
order. Much the same applies to the faculty. The liberal professoriate 
is very far indeed from being a hotbed of radicalism. 

Voting 

linpirical data showing the disproportionate liberalism of American 
academics now reaches back a half century. We know, for example, that 
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professors have given a higher measure of support to Democratic 
and left third party presidential nominees than has the entire 
electorate in every contest since the onset of the New Deal. If 
comparison is made to their "class equals" — to other members of the 
professional middle Classes-— the "pro liberal candidate" leanings 
of faculty members becomes even more striking. Fifty-seven percent 
of professors backed FDR in 1944| compared to 39 percent of all those 
in professional and managerial occupations. In 1956, Adlai Stevenson 
received the votes of 62 percent of academics, but of just 32 percent 
of all professionals and 31 percent of the college educated. 
George McGovem was the choice of only 31 percent of professionals 
and 37 percent of college-trained Americans, while 57 percent of 
academics supported him. 

Race 

Today, faculty show up more in favor of liberal and equalitarian 
policies than any general educational or occupational cohort in the 
population on virtually the entire range of issues. We see this position 
clearly in a controversy which touches an especially raw nerve in 
contemporary American politics — school busing to achieve racial 
integration. A National Opinion Research Center survey conducted in 
the Spring of 1975 indicated that only 18 percent of the public favored 
busing on behalf of integration, and a Harris survey found essentially 
the same distribution — 21 percent in favor, 79 percent opposed — a few 
months later. No more than one fourth of any occupational stratum 
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backed busing, and no more than one fifth of whites in any of these 
categories endorsed it. Among respondents to the 1975 faculty survey, 
however, a group in which blacks are only three percent of the total, 
47 percent favored busing to obtain "racial integration of the public 
elementary schools," 

Table 1. Position of the faculty and the general public 
on busing to achieve public school integration 



Favor Oppose 

busing busing 

Faculty 47 53 

General public* 

All 18 82 

College graduates 24 76 

Professionals 22 78 

Managers 10 90 

Clerical workers 14 86 

Skilled wage workers I6 84 

Serai-skilled and unskilled workers 21 79 



*Data on the general public are from the 1975 National Opinion 
Research Center General Social Survey. 

Other social issues 

Various other social issues show an equally wide, or wider 
gulf between professors and the general public. Fifty-two percent of 
academics oppose any and all legal restraint on the distribution of 
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pornography. Only 11 percent of the American public take this view, 
ranging from a high of 17 percent among college graduates and 14 percent 
of those in professional occupations, to just eight percent among 
clerical workers • The legalization of marijuana was endorsed, in 
the Spring of 1975 i by just 21 percent of the general public, by 
45 percent of college graduates, 39 percent of all professionals, 
and l6 percent of semi-skilled and unskilled workers; but by 
58 percent of the professoriate. 

Public spending 

Academics are more inclined than the general public, by a modest 
margin, to favor public spending for health, education and welfare 
measures, and they are substantially more supportive of such 
expenditurto than other segments of the middle classes. Almost 
two- thiiJs (63 percent) of v le faculty, for e"":ample, maintain that 
spending for welfare programs should either be sustained at the 
present levels or increased, the view of 55 p^^rcent of the public at 
large, of percent of professionals, Jnd of just 44 percent of 
people in manage r5.al and adi-ninistrative positior-s. Seventy percent 
of professors want to increase expenditures for urban problems; 
56 percent In the general public take this position. 

The v;ithdrawal of sv;>"Vo for active U.S. involvement in world 
affairs, spurred in par', by the tragedy of our Indochina intervention, 
and partly by a de^^ire to "tend our own garden" in a tiuio of economic 
difficulty, is a strLking element in contemporary American opinion. 



VJe see this withdrawal among academics as among other strata. 
Still, the liberalism of professors leaves them notably more 
supportive of foreign aid programs than Americans generally. 
Seventy-seven percent of the public, 73 percent of college graduates, 
and 82 percent of skilled wage workers now want to cut spending for 
foreign aid. A strikingly high 57 percent of professors favor a 
reduction of foreign assistance , but the proportion is still well 
below that of other groups. 

The debate over military spending by no means fits neatly into 
the liberal-conservative divide, but congressional liberals have 
been much more ...ctive in pushing for cuts in the defense budget, 
while conservatives have rather uniformly opposed reductions. The 
reasons are apparent. Defense spending is business-sector directed, 
and liberals who want to increase allocations of social programs see 
the military outlay as a possible place to get dollars which are in 
short supply. Besides this, liberals are generally more skeptical 
about the defense establishment. In this context, we would expect 
faculty, a notably liberal group, to be notably in favor of defense 
cuts. And they are indee About seven faculty members in ten 
want to reduce military spending. Only one third of the general 
public, and one fourth of the semi-skilled and unskilled work force, 
hold to this position. 
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Table 2* Position of the faculty and the general public 



on military spending 

• Sustain 

or increase Cut 

military military 

spending spending 

Faculty 3I 69 
General public 

All 67 33 

College graduates 48 52 

Professionals 52 48 

Managers 64 36 

Clerical workers 66 34 

Skilled wage workers 66 34 

Semi-skilled and unskilled workers 74 26 



Liberal, yes; radicals no 

"Radical" is an especially ambiguous word. It has no fixed 
substantive reference, rather connotes only a relationship. A political 
radical is one who calls for basic change in the constituted order 
(economic, social, political) of a country. Thus, a person who tried 
to establish free enterprise in the U.S.S.R. would surely be a radical, 
while someone actively promoting the old socialist goal of common 
control of the means of production would fairly be labeled radical in 
the United States, 
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As a group, American academics are notably inclined to liberal 
policies, but most faculty liberals are far from supporting demands 
for basic change in the constituent arrangements of the society. 
It would be surprising indeed, in a country where one constitutional 
edifice has stood with singularly high public support for two centuries, 
to find any occupational cohort manifesting a heavy proportion of 
adherents to a radical critique- Here, such surprise is avoided. 
American academics are children of their society, and most of them, 
like most of their fellow citizens, support the prevailing economic 
and political order. 

There are, nonetheless, bona fide radicals within the faculty} and 
if they are a relatively small proportion of the whole, they almost 
certainly constitute a greater proportion in the professoriate than 
do their counterparts in any other mass profession. 

How do you identify a radical in the contemporary American 
sociopolitical context? Well, if surveys are your thing, you look 
at responses to certain types of questions. No matter how carefully 
this is done, there will always be ample opportunity to quibble. The 
most we can hope for is to suggest the rough proportion adhering to 
a radical critique. 

About one-sixth of academics offer a coherently radical criticism 
of the country's economic arrangements. We find, for example, that 
18 percent of the faculty favor much higher inheritance taxes to 
prevent the passing on of family fortunes, believe that there should 
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be a top limit on incomes "so that no one can earn too much more 
than others," and support the nationalization of major American 
business corporations. 

Vlhat does one make of this? In one sense, it is a variant of 
the old perceptual question, "Is the glass half full, or half empty?" 
Most faculty do not support radical departures from prevailing economic 
arrangements — even though a majority would like to see a continuance 
of efforts to get more equalitarian policies. On the other hand, 
the fact that IS percent of professors endorse a series of steps 
which would constitute a radical departure in the economic sector, 
designed to achieve some variant of socialism, is rather striking 
when one notes that no more than seven or eight percent of the 
general public lend this verbal support to such changes. 

The radicalism defined by a professed willingness to move 
toward socialism does not, of course, suggest any challenge to 
democratic procedures. One can favor socialism, and steadfastly 
insist that it should be "voted in," pursued through the established 
constitutional structure. Most of our socialists take exactly this 
position. V/e wondered, then, what proportion of the faculty were 
seriously disenchanted, not with aspects of the economic order but 
with the basic operation of the American polity. 

Very few professors are, in this sense, "political radicals." 
Just what the proportion is seen to be is a function of the precise 
measures employed. The following, though, is a fair approximation of 
v/hat emerges when one follows a variety of analytic routes. Only 
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three percent of the professoriate took the view in Spring 1975 
that the political system is failing badly in meeting the country's 
problems, that "meaningful change" is precluded by regular American 
political procedures, and that the use of violence to achieve political 
goals can be justified in the United States, This tiny cohort of 
political radicals within academe is largely of the left rather 
than of the right; but its size, not its substantive policy preferences, 
is the distinctiVB feature. 

The academic profession is notably inclined to liberal and 
egalitarian social programs. Certainly no other mass occupational 
cohort — and ''mass" is the relevant comparison, for there are some 
400,000 full-time faculty — approaches its liberalism. But it is 
hardly a radical profession. Most of its members entertain no notion 
of sweeping economic or political change. The elderly matron who 
fears she must hide her democratic silver because a professor is 
around can be reassured. 
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The Aging Professoriate: 
A Changing Political Philosophy 

What are the implications of the findings from the 1975 survey of i .culty 
attitudes for the future behavior of American academe? To what extent can we 
anticipate professorial views in the future? 

Relatively few will be employed in academe in th xt 15 years who are 
not already in the system. The age structure within hju^^'Sr education has been 
in the process of moving consistently upward from the low median level of under 
40 reached during the late 1960s. As s result of the enormous expansion which 
occurred during that decade, almoat three fifths, 58 percent, of the faculty 
are under 45 years of age. 

The "golden age" of expansion is unfortunately over, because of a sharp 
decline in both the numbers in the college age cohort and financial support. 
The low birth rate of the 1960s means many fewer students in the 1980s. 
Relatively^* few faculty will retire in the next 10 years. The 55 plus age group 
comprises only 17 percent, as contrasted to 25 percent in the 45-54 year old 
group, 34 percent in the 35-44 category, and 24 percent under 35. 

It is obvious that the number of vacancies for new faculty will be quite 
small between now and 1990. Allan Cartter who has probably done more to 
analyze the implications of these demographic factors than anyone else has 
estimated that the median age of faculty, which was 39 in 1970, will increase to 
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'♦8 by 1990, As he points out: "'flie dramatic chaiioe between todny and 1990, under 
current trends, would bo the virtual disappearanco of the under 35 ap,c afoup from 
the teaching ranks." 

These demographic trends imply a sharp change in character of academe. 
From an institution in which most of the faculty arc. young, it Is becoming one 
which may be characterized as a gerontocracy, one in which the values, attitudes 
and behavior of the older generations will dominate. 

Age Related Behavior ' 

Looking at the views of the 1975 sample differentiated by age {Juggests that 
• academe will be dominated for some time to come by the faculty generations who were 
liberalized or radicalized by the events and climate of the late '60s and early 
'70s. On question after question, there is a steady progression from left to 
right in tandem with increased age. 

In the 1972 election, 74 percent of those under 35 reported having voted for 
McGovern as contrasted to 64 for the 35-44 group, 61 for those 45-54 years old, 
ai ! .t 50 percent among the 55 plus. The proportion identifying as Republican 
declines, from 37 among the oldest cohort to 18 among those under 35 years of age. 
On the liberalism-conservatism scale, 32 percent of those over 55 are located in 
the niost conservative qulntlle, as contrasted to 14 percent among those under 35. 

The pattern is equally dramatic with respect to specific questions dealing with 
social issues. Close to three fifths, 59 percent, of those under 35 "strongly 
disagree" with a ban on homosexuals teaching in the public school;?, as contr :ted 
to 31 percent among those 55 or older. An overwhelming majority of the oldest 
group, 60 percent, favored laws against pornography, an opinion shared by only 36 
percent of those under 35. Close to three quarters, 71 percent, of the young 
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faculty would legali/c marijuana, while, a majority, 57 perceul:, of those over 
55 would continue to prohibit its use. 

Generational differences are equally dramatic with respect to the campus 
issues of the 1960s. Fully 41 percent of those over 55 "strongly agree" with 
the statement: "Students who disrupt the functioning of a college should be 
expelled or suspended," as compared to only 16 percent among faculty under 35« 
• Similarly, 13 percent of the younger faculty and 42 percent of the older ones were 
in favor of a ban on student demonstrations on campus • 

Age also discriminates sharply between supporters and opponents of 
collective bargaining. Almost four fifths, 79 percent, of those under 35 
supported collective bargaining as contrasted to 57 percent among faculty 55 years 
or older. 

Though younger faculty are clearly more liberal with respect to social and 
political matters, the rights of students within academe, and the need for 
collective bargaining, they differ little from their elders with respect to 
competitive achievement standards. Tlius the percentages who agreed, that 
arguments about the need for meritocratic standards constitute' a "smokescreen" 
concealing discriminatory practices within higher education are almost identical 
for each age group, about 45 percent. Those who felt that salary Increases should 
be based largely on merit criteria form 51 percent of the under 35 group and 49 
percent of the 55 plus. About the same percentage of the very young, 65, as of . 
the oldest category, 68, were opposed to "benign quotas" to remedy past 
discrimination against minorities and women. Those under 35 were only slightly 
more favorably disposed, 63 percent, than those over 55, 59 percent, to efforts 
to reduce admission standards to increase the enrollment of miuority students. 
Again, there is almost no variation among age cohorts with respect to opinion 
about applying different standards of grading to those from deprived backgrounds. 
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Over two-thirds of the oldest faculty cohort, 67 perccuL, and 71 percent of the 
youngest were opposed to relaxing standards. 

Activities 

Although most surveys of undergraduate opinion report that they regard 
younger faculty as more interested in students, as more |dedicat to teaching, 
than their elders, the survey data suggest that this is not so. The cohorts of 
younger faculty, recently out of the' research oriented graduate schools and 
presumably including many who still hope to secure tenure or to gain a post 
in a major department, are more oriented towards research and less committed to 
teaching than their older colleagues. Over twice the proportion of the youngest 
category, 35 percent, said they prefer research to teaching as among the oldest 
group, 16 percent. Youth is clearly related to propensity to publish. Well • 
over half, 38 percent, of 'hose 53 years or older had not published anything in 
the last two years as contrasted to 43 percent in the under 35 cohort. In 
reporting what conditions might possibly attract them to move to another 
institution, 62 percent of those under 33 said "more time for research" as 
contrasted to 52 percent among those 45-54 years old, and 42 percent for faculty 
55 or older. Similarly 63 percent of the youngest group said that a "s.vall 
teaching load" would be a favorable consideration, compared to 55 percent 
among the oldest cohort. Not surprisingly, a much larger proportion of the 
very young, 32 percent, than of the old, 19 percent, were opposed to basing 
promotion on teaching ability. 

Since only a small minority of the faculty can be at major centers of 
research and graduate training, it is perhaps to be expected that younger 
faculty were less happy with their current institution than older ones, who 
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presumably have become reconciled to the fact that they will spend the rest of 
their career at whatever type of school they are now in. Thus, A4 percGMit of 
those under 35 said that they would be more satisfied at another college, while 
only 18 percent of professors 55 or older felt this way. 

Young faculty not only are more likely than their elders to emphasize 
research than teaching, they also are more disposed to emphasize rigorous or 
"hard" rather than Humanistic or "soft" methods in their disciplines. Among 
those under 35, 39 percent preferred "hard" approaches, while among the 55 plus 
group, only 25 percent . .ve the same emphasis. On the other hand, the younger 
were also more likely (77 percent) to say they liked "new and wild ideas" than 
the old, 62 percent. ' 

Styles of Life 

Within academe as outside, age also differentiates general values and styles 
of life. Younger faculty, those under 35, were much less likely (3^ percent) to 
attend a religious service once a month or more than older ones, 50 percent for 
these 55 or over. The latter cohort, more conservative . generally , were more 
disposed to only own American made cars. 68 percent, than the youngest one, 52 
percent. Conversely, 29 percent of the youngest group owned only foreign cars 
as compared to 15 percent among those 55 or older. Older professors attended 
concert plays more frequently than younger ones. The latter, however, were 

more liU y to go to athletic events. 

Other Variables 

Although age is clearly one of the major variables differentiating faculty 
opinion and behavior, to observe its full impact it is necessary to examine the 
variations in relation to otiier major correlates of faculty behavior such as 
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discipline. Institutional type, or sex.. Combining age with these other factors 
demonstrates that they exert powerful and independent effects on political 
orientations and educational issues. 

Within each Institutional status level, the youngest faculty stand to the 
left of the oldest by decisive, and on the whole remarkably consistent, margins. 
Thus only 15 percent of those under 35 in the high tier institutions voted for 
Richard Nixon, as compared to 31 percent of the faculty 55 and over, In such 
Institutions. Aniong those at low tier schools, however, 33 percent of the 
youngest cohort voted for l^ixon, while a majority, 56 percent of the oldest age 
group, backed the G.O.P. candidate. 

The same pattern recurs with more academic Issues. Thus though only 25 
percent of all faculty reported preferring teaching to research, among those 
at Tier I, the major universities, 60 percent of faculty under 35 would emphasize 
research, a percentage which declines to AO for those over 55. Fully 85 percent 
of the youngest cohort at these institutions have published in the last two 
years, as have 73 percent of the oldest category. At Tier III Institutions, only 
4 percent of those over 55 would rather do research, while the proportion who 
preferred research among faculty under 35 years old is only 16 percent. One third 
of the latter, 32 percent, have published recently, as have 22. percent of the 
older professors. 

Holding discipline constant strengthens the relationship between age and 
methodological orientations, particularly within the social and natural sciences. 
Fully 43 percent of social scientists under 35 chose the rigorous or hard end of 
the methodological scale, as contrasted to 15 among those. 55 or older. Among natural 
scientists, the age related range is from 80 to 52 percent. 

Relating age to discipline shows that among social scientists, under 35 years 
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of age, 40 percent fall in the most liberal quihtile and 6 percent in the most 
conservative one on the liberalism-conservatism scale. Conversely, among faculty 
55 and older in professional fields, 48 percent are in the most: conservative 
fifth and only 7 percent in the most liberal segment. 

When the different age cohorts are analyzed within each sex group, 
interesting variations occur with respect to the position and rights women. 
Thus, over 90 percent of the women agreed that their sex is underrepresented on 
faculties. The variation from young to old is 94 to 91 percent. Among men, 
however, the range is from 90 percent among those under 35 to 81 among those 55 
or older. Examining the replies to questions which form the meritocratic-equalitarian 
attitude scale again shows a much wider age related variation among female faculty 
than among males. Thus 39 percent of the youngest male cohort, those under 35, 
fall in the two most equalitarian quintiles as contrasted to 33 percent among 
those 55 plus. But fully 59 percent of the youngest females are in the same two 
most equalitarian quintiles, compared to 45 percent for women 55 years or older. 
But such sex related age differences do not 5how up with respect to non-minority 
or sex related political issues. . 

Conclusions 

As noted, academe entered a "no growth" period in the 1^70s, and probably 
will begin to decline in absolute size on the faculty as well as student level in 
the *80s. With a relatively young senior faculty, the entrance rate for the next 
two decades will be very low. The experiences and commitments formed by the 
large majority, still under 45 years old, should continue to inform academic 
orientations for a long time to come. Radicalized or liberalized by the Vietnam 
War protest period, they appear to many to form the most left oriented socially 
critical cohorts ever seen in the profession. 



The striking relationship between age and politJ.cal orientations found among 
the faculty in the mid '70s is, however, not new. All surveys of f: :ulty opinion 
have revealed age linked variations that are much greater than those found aiaong 
the geuaral public. The first comprehensive national study of faculty political 
opinions, Lazarsfeld's and Thielens' analysis of social ' scientists' reactions to 
academic freedom issues which became salient in the McCarthy era, 20 years ago, 
found very large age-related differences. In 1952, a. slight majority, 51 percent, 
of social scientists, 60 or over; voted for Eisenhower, the choice of only 26 
percent of their colleagues under 40 years of age. Four years earlier, when 8 
percent of social scientists had cast their ballots for left-wing third-party 
candidates—either Henry Wallace or Norman Thomas — fully 17 percent of those 
under 30 had backed these minority nominees, as contrasted with but 3 percent 
among those over 60. 

The 1969 Carnegie Survey of the entire professoriate revealed the same age 
progression. Over half, 51 percent, of faculty then under 30 years of age scored 
in the two most liberal quintiles on the liberalism-conservatism scale, we, 
constructed for that study, compared with just a quarter, .24 percent, of those 
60 and over. ' " 

A look at the various studies completed since 1955 indicates a steady 
Increase in conservatism from the youngest to the oldest strata in each period. 
Thus, the percentage of social scientists voting for liberal or left candidates 
In the 1950s was considerably higher among those who had attended college in 
the late '40s than among the older protest "generation of the 1930^/' and there 
is a steady decline in liberal to left views associated with increasing age. 
This pattern occurred even though those faculty v;lio were undergraduates in the 
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1930s were more likely Lo n?pf,rt havinj; belonged to "controversial political groups" 
while In college than troise educated late^*. 

Ihe Csme.gis i.969 t.urvey, muci. like the ^-.urrent one,' revealed the same age 

relationship for the faculty as a whole- Those who were in college in the 

Depression and immediate post-Depressioa years reported having been somewhat 

.1 

more "left" as students than any other college-age cohort up to the late '60s. 
But those who attended college In the conservative atmosphere of the "silent" 1950s 
were proportionately much more left or liberal than those who completed their 
undergraduate studies in the "radical" climate of the 1930s. It is likely that 
the more liberal to left young faculty interviewed In the 1955 survey were among 
those who showed up 15 to 20 years later in the 1969 and 1975 sturlies as among 
the relatively more moderate faculty, as compared to the young. 

Since every study shows an essentially linear, age-related progression, it 
niay be argued that the decisive considerations affectiiig the orientations of 
different age groups reflect social and psychological concomitants of growing 
older,' more than variations in experiences 'and climate of opinion when they were 
young. 

Given the fact the faculty of the 1980s and 1990s will have a much hlght.r 
median age than those of the 1960s and early 1970s, it may be anticipated that 
academe will be relatively more conservative, that a smaller proportion will be 
involved in research, and that the numbers welcoming "new and wild ideas" will be . • 
smaller . 

The specific future views of today's faculty will, of course, reflect larger 
unpredictable developments in American political culture. Aging will not necessarily 
be accompanied by "conservatizing" in any fixed ideological sense of the term. A 
variety of evidence drawn from national polls indicates that the center of public 
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opinion has generally moved left from the 1930s to the 19 70s, Richard Nixon and 
Gerald Ford have supported policies with respect to welfare, Keynesian economics, 
and state payment for medical care that Republicans once denounced as outright: 
socialism. Busing to achieve integration apart;, support for minority and 
women's rigb s has grown steadily among the population. 

Hence, even though older faculty may be much more conservative relative to 
younger ones at any given time, they also will probably be more liberal .in an 
absolute sense than when they finished their student days. But whatever the 
political climate in the 1980s or '90s, those who entered the professoriate since 
1960 and who will numerically continue to dominate academe for decades to come 
wxxx be relatively less receptive to the change-directed tl rusts of future times 
than they were at the start of their careers. Other occupations, more open to . 
youth, may come to the fore as sources of political reform Ideas and leadership. 
There may also be an opportunity for non-academic centers of research to take 
the lead In scholarly Innovation, much as occurred in other societies when 
universities stagnated numerically, and not llloglcally, Intellectually as well. 
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TABLE I 

AGE AND SELECTED ATTRIBUTES 



Voted McGovern in 1972 

Identified Republicans 

Most Conservative Quintilc 

Big Corporations Should be Nationalized 

Lesbians and Homosexuals Should Not 
Teach 

Oppose Anti^Pornography Laws 

Use of Marijuana Should be Legalized 

Disruptive Students Should be Expelled 

Student Demonstrations Have No Place 
on a College Campus 

Favor Collective Bargaining 

Meritocracy is a Smokescreen Concealing ' 
Discriminatory Practices 

Salary Increases Should be Based on 
Academic Merit 

Award Tenure Only by Most Demanding 
National Standards 

Need to Increase Blacks, Women and Other 
Minorities Justifies "Benign Quotas" 

Reduce Admission Standards to Increase 
Opportunities for Minority Students 

Prefer Research to Teaching 

No Publications in Last Tv/o Years 

Three or More Publications in Last Two 
Years 

More Time for Research Important 

Prefer "Hard" to "Soft" Approaches 

Like New and Wild Ideas 

Attend Religious Services at Least Once 
a Month 

Own Only American Car(s) 
Own Only Foreign Car(s) 
Own a General Motors Car 
Own a Compact Car 
Own a Large Car 

Rarely or Never Attend a Concert 
O barely or Never Attend an Athletic Event 
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Under 35 


35-44 


45-54 


55 Plus 


74 


64 


61 


50 


18 


25 


29 


37 


14 


20 


23 


32 


35 


28 


27 


25 


14 


25 


27 


40 


66 


51 


48 


. 40 


71 


60 


. 53 


44 


56 


67 


.65 


72 


13 


24 


26 


^2 


79 


69 


70 


57 


46 




4(? 


45 


51 


47 


44 


49 


Oh 


67 


70 


77 


35 


36 


36 


32 


63 


64 


64 


59 


35 


26. 


23 


16 


43 


46 


52 . 


58 


29 


25 •. 


22 


21 


62 


57 


52 


42 


39 


30 


26 


25 


77 


. 72 


68 


62 


34 


• 41 


43 


50 


52 


51 


60 


68 


29 


26 


16 


15 


25 


25 


29 


38 


. 48 


39 


32 


34 


30 


37 


39 


44 


25 


23 


22 


16 


38 


33 


41 


47 



SECTION 7 



The Self-Critical University 



"Few institutions are so conservative as the universities," Clark Kerr 
Wrote a decade and a half ago, "about their own affairs while their members 
are so liberal about the affairs of others . . . ." According to Kerr, 
professors were substantially more change-supporting, from a liberal 
posture, than were most groups in the U.S.; but at the same time they were 
strongly committed to the maintenance of practices and traditions which 
had grown up — some over a long period of time — with regard to the internal 
operations of universities. 

Today, Kerr's "r^cion about the external orientations of faculty 

remains valid. But as for the professor iate-as-guild notion which underlay 
the commentary on academics as Institutional conservatives, only a portion 
of it can still be seen in our survey findings. 

Indeed, the striking feature of contemporary faculty thinking about 
intramural affairs is the encouragement given to significant change, not 
the resistance to it; the intense samokritika or self-criticism, rather than 
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complacency. The prevailing professorial mood on campus issues is not 
aptly described as ^'conservative. " 

Illustrations of how critical and change-directed professors are 
with regard to their home institutions are all around. 

Various proposals to "democratize" the university by bringing students 
into institutional decision making have been offered in the wake of the 
campus unrest of the latter 1960s. For the most part, such proposals have 
called for students to share power with the faculty in judgments on the 
curriculum, admisp^Dns policy, discipline, and academic appointments. 
Professors have hardly been enthusiastic about surrendering their prerogatives 
in these areas, but they have given considerably more backing to the proposed 
changes than has the general public — according to the surveys of Gallup and 
others. As we will demonstrate later in this report, 

faculty are now substantially more willing to accept limitations on their 
intramural authority than they were in 1969. 

mmtmm student pruLcgts and demonstrations altered campus life considerably 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s. American academics were both ambivalent 
and sharply divided in their reaction to this activism; but comparison of 
surveys of professors and the public at large indicates that the former 
were far less hostile to the protests than the latter — even though the public 
was comparatively unaffected. 

•■■^-The introduction of unionization represents an extensive and rapidly 
occurring shift in the way universities are ordered for collective decision 
making. That large numbers of faculty have continued to resist this change 
seems less surprising or striking than the readiness of many of their 
colleagues to accommodate a di tinctly new mode of professional organization. 
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The self -critical professoriate 

While we lack precisely comparable data, we doubt very ' ;ch that 
there Is another group of professionals In the United States as critical 
of the enterprise they direct as professors are of universities and higher 
education. Complacent , faculty are not. 

For example, universities are given low marks for their efforts—or 
the lack thereof —In advancing equalltarlan objectives. Forty-two percent 
of academics agree with the charge that "most American colleges and universities 
are racist, whether they mean to be or not"; only 23 percent strongly dlsagre 

with this depiction. 

Professors don't think they have done a very good job for their 

students. Nearly three-fourths of them argue that the quality of under- 
graduate education has "suffered significantly" because of an excessive 
commitment of money and energy to research. Faculty overspeclallzatlon 
Is held responsible for a deterioration of "the typical undergraduate 
curriculum"— by 56 percent of all academics. Forty-six percent hold their 
profession accountable for the development of a situation in which "many 
of the best students can no longer find meaning in science and scholarship." 

Questions posed in the 1969 Carnegie survey but not in our recent 
inquiry further dt lonstrate how widespread the samokritika Is. Exactly 
two-thirds of the faculty agreed in 1969 that "most professors" in graduate 
departments "exploit" their students to advance their own research. Fifty- 
nine percent were of the opinion then that large-scale research "has 
become more a source of money and prestige for researchers than an effective 
way of advancing knowledge." 

And we know that sir e 1969 American academics have become more, not 
less, critical of their profession. The Carnegie study found, for example, 
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47 percent of professors agreeing that many of their most rewarded 

colleagues had attained their status ''by being 'operators' rather than 

by their scholarly or scientific contributions." Six years later the 

proportion had risen to 71 percent. In 1969, 52 percent of academics 

be 

accepted one of the harshest criticisms that can/leveled at a profession 
supposedly dedicated to spurring Intellectual Interest — that "most 
American colleges reward conformity and crush student creativity," By 
1975 the proportion agreeing had moved up even further, to 56 percent. 
Only 10 percent strongly disagreed that such was the Impact of academic 
life. 

Sources of self -criticism 

Professorial dissatisfactions with university performance are of 
two primary varieties, each with a distinctive origin. There Is, on the 
one hand, criticism of the academy for being Insufficiently equalitarlan: 
For example, colleges have not done enough, fast enough, to open doors 
to women, blacks, and other minorities; or, they have not shared power 
broadly enough, as with students and junior faculty. 

Here, the correlation Is almost exclusively with general sociopolitical 
Ideology. Professors with liberal to left political views offer the 
criticism, while their more conservative brethren reject the charge. Other 
aspects of the faculty member's status and Identity— such as his age, 
sex, discipline, scholarly Interests, and the type of Institution at which 
he teaches — are just not Independently significant. 
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The assertion that most American colleges and universities are 
racist provides a good case in point. Accepted by 42 percent of all 
faculty, this criticism is offered by 67 percent of the most liberal 
quintile in the professoriate but by just 21 percent of the most conservative 
cohort. No other variable produces more than Slight departures from the 
pattern thus set. Academics most closely associate /ith the research 
culture of universities, for instance, consistently disagree with the 
racism charge to a greater degree than their teaching-directed colleagues, 
but the differences thus located within each ideological grouping are 
slight. 

Table 1, Response of faculty to the allegation of university racism; 
by sociopolitical ideology, and research vs, teaching interest. 



Most liberal faculty (all) 

Those teaching-oriented 
Those research-oriented 



"Most American colleges and universities 
are racist, whether they mean to be or not" 



Percent agreeing 
67 

68 

63 



Percent disagreeing 
33 

32 
37 



Lib I 



faculty (all) 



Those teaching-oriented 
Those research-oriented 



51 

53 
45 



49 

47 
55 



Middle-of-the-road faculty (all) 

Those teaching-oriented 
Those research-oriented 



42 

44 
36 



58 

56 
64 



Conservative faculty (all) 

Those teaching-oriented 
Those research-oriented 



32 

34 
27 



68 

66 
73 
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Table 1 (continued). Response of faculty to the allegation of university 
racism; by sociopolitical Ideology, and research vs. teaching Interest. 



"Most American colleges and universities 
are racist, whether they mean to be or not" 

Percent agreeing Percent disagreeing 

Most conservative faculty (all) 21 79 

Those teaching-oriented 22 78 

Those research-oriented 18 82 



Criticism of the Intellectua l thrust 

The charge that universities are not doing their strictly academic 
job very well is rather different than the one we have just ' een ccns lering, 
and it has a somewhat different collection of proponents. 

We created an "academic performance" scale, measuring composite 
response to a series of five highly Intercorr elated items: that the 
undergraduate curriculum has suffered from faculty ove^speclalizatlon; that 
university performance has turned many of the best students from science 
and scholarship; that many of the leading lights of academe arrive at their 
positions by being "operators" rather than thrpugh their Intellectual 
contributions; that an overemphasis on research has done real damage to the 
quality of undergraduate teaching; and that overall most American colleges 
manage to "reward conformity and crush student creativity." Ideology plays 
a part in determining receptivity to this critique, but another set of 
variables also intervene significantly. 
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Academics who are the most inclined to criticize American social 
performance on the grounds it is insufficiently equalitarian are also 
the most critical of the academic performance of their home institutions. 
An image of the university as conformist, overspecialized, and not responsive 
enough to the student "underclass" has an apparent base in general ideological 
commitments, and this base is evident here. Thus, 55 percent of the most 
liberal faculty score in the two "most critical" quintiles def.iaed by the 
Academic Performance scale, compared to just 34 percent of 'Jie most 
conservative faculty. 

Table 2. Positions of faculty on the Academic Performance scale, by 

ideology and scholarly attainment 



Liberalism-Conservatism Scale 

Moat liberal 
Liberal 

Kiddle-o f - the-r oad 
Conservative 
Most conservative 



Percent 
least critical 

30 
37 
41 
42 
46 



Percent 
most critical 

55 
45 
39 
38 
34 



Pub lications, last two years 

None 
1-2 
3-4 
5-10 

More than 10 



32 
42 
45 
52 
58 



47 
42 
37 
28 
26 



Table. 2 (continued). Positions of f^cwl^y on the Academic Performance 
scale, by ideology and scholarly attainment . 



Standing of the school at which 
the faculty member teaches 

Tier 4 ( lowest) 
Tier 3 
Tier 2 

Tier 1 (highest) 



Percj^ . Percent 
t critical most critical 



32 
38 
41 

■47 



48 
45 
39 
34 



These criticisms of academic performance have yet another dimension, 
how.>ver, for they strike at the core of the research university. "Too 
specialized," "too research-committed," "the successes are the 'operators'," 
such charges are directed primarily at the elite stratum, at the most 
highly attaining faculty, at the research edifice erected over the past 
three decades. One would expect professors in the research culture 
to be less sympathetic to attacks on their handiwork than academics 
outside. 

This is indeed the case. Only 26 percent of the most highly publishing 
faculty show up in th^ two "most critical" quintiles of the Academic 
Performance scale, as compared to 47 percent of those not publlshirg at 
all. Forty-eight percent of Junior college ptofessors, b : just 34 
percent of their counterparts a*- the majo- research universities, are thus 
recorded . 
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Ideology and group interests 

Liberal faculty outside the research culture and conservative 
academics inside it are not at all cross-pressured. Both the ideology 
and the academic interests of the foruer incline thera to strong criticism 
of the research university's perforrcance; while Ideology and self-interest 
lead the latter to reject such criticism. Table 3 shows how diametrically 
♦-pposite the response of these tv;o cohorts is, and how solidly each comes 
down on its own side of the issue. 



Table 3. Positions of faculty on the Academic Performance scale, by 
ideology and university setting (percent scoring in the two "most critical" 

quintiles) 



Liberalism-Conservatism 
Scale 

Most libera i 
Liberal 

Middle--of-the-road 
Conservative 
Most conservative 



Status of the schcol at which the faculty member 

teaches 



Tier 4 
(lowest) 



71 
57 
45 
39 
38 



Tier 3 



55 
44 
40 
37 
35 



Tier 2 



52 
40 
36 
35 
28 



Tier 1 
(highest) 



40 
35 
31 
30 
20 



In contrast, liberal faculty in the research culture and conservative 
academics committed to the teaching model are intensely cross-pressured. 
Ideology pushes each group in ^ directic , academic norms and self-interest 
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in the opposite airectlon. As a result each of these two groups splits 
evenly on the academic performance critique. We find ti^at the proportion 
of highly conservative professors at junior colleges, and that of very 

liberal faculty at ma.^or research universities accepting (and 
rejecting) the critique is exactly the same . 

Conclusions 

The typical faculty member in the United States is not radical, either 
in his approach to the society or to the university. But he is critical, 
change-supporting, in favor of liberal so" cions — both outside the academy 
and within it. 

The American professoriate today does not at all resemL?e ^ uni/ied 
guild, opposed to any and all calls for change in the an:?.versity . R^^thfir, 
it is a big polyglot profession, one which har> experienr.ed oxtracrdiriary 
change, and one which is deeply divided as to th ppropriate ccuise 
the enterprise of higher education. 

the 

Now in 1976, we must thus paraphrase/observation Clark Kerr ade 
thirteen years ago in the Godkin Lectures: "No institution, perhaps, 
is so liberal as the university about Its own affairs while it? ripmbc^rs 
are as well so liberal about the affairs of othi^.s.** 
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Academe: A Teaching Profession, Not a Scholarly One 

The popular assumption seems to be that American academics are a 
body of scholars, men and women who do their research and then report 
their findings to the intellectual or scient'fic communities. Many 
faculty, of course, behave in just this fashion. But as a description 
of the profession , it is seriously flawed. Most academics think of 
themselves as '^teachers" and '^professionals,'* not as "r: Molars*' and 
"intellectuals" — and they perform accordingly. 

\1 holarshlp 

As -iata on the number of articles in professional journals and the 
number of academic books published yearly testify, faculty are producing 
a nrc-iigi^v^ volume of printed words. But chis torrent is gushing forth 
frOi^. rei ;*j:*vely lew pens. Over half of all those employed full-time in 
professorial positions have never brought to publication any sort of 
book, written or edited, singularly or in collaberatxon with others. 
(The stipulation "full-time" is important, because the proportion 
i /olved in scholarship becoi -s much lowe^ when t e various grotips of 
part-time faculty are included.) More than one-third have never published 
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an article. Half of the American professoriate have not published 
anything, or had anything accepted for publication, in the last two 
years. More than n quarter of all full-time academics have never 
published a word anywhere, at time in their careers. 

Most of those who fall within the ranks of the "publishers" have 
written relatively little. Only 15 percen'- of professors have attained 
what might be considered a substantial number of mono raphic publications — 
three or more — and just one-fifth have published more than ten articles 
over their years in ac^'^me. Lest it be thought that young aca- 
demics, not having yet begun, make these composite figures somewhat 
deceivirii^, we show in Table 1 the publications profile of professors 
45-54 years of age. These academics who are well into their careers 
do not, as a group, look very different from their younger collea^^ues . 
The few who publish a lot have built up longer lists, of course, and the 



Table 1. Numbers oi scholarly publications 
of American faculty (column percentages) 



faculty 



All 



Fac.ul ty 
ages '''5-54 



Faculty at major 
colleges and un i / ersities 



Books /monogr,Tphs 
authot'ed or edited, 
alone or in collahnration 



None 

1-2 

3-4 



5 or more 



54 
31 
8 
7 




42 
35 

n 

32 



Articles 



Mora than 20 



None 

I- 2 
3-4 
5-10 

II- 20 



34 
22 
11 
14 
9 
10 



34 
21 
10 
12 
9 
14 



j i 
14 
12 
18 
18 
27 
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Table 1 (cotiLinued) . Numbers of scholarly publications 
of American faculty (colu nn percentages) 



Total publ ications , 
last two years 



All Faculty Faculty at major 

f acu 1 ty agas colleges a nd univers ities 



None 49 52 19 

1-2 27 26 31 

3-4 14 13 27 

5-10 8 7 8 

More Llian 10 2 2 6 



infrequent publishers may liave added an item or two, but that is 
all. 

Outside Llie natural sciences y ihose wiio T-.rlto a lar^^ci nun . of 
/ r.icles and those who publisli many books are, with few exceptions, the 
same leoplo. For example, 80 percent of all humanists who have published 

20 or more a reticles have alco pub.isVied three or more books; and more 
than three-fourths ^f humanists who have written at least five books have 
publ ished at least five scholarly articles. The pattern very different 
in the natural science disciplines where, we know, journal articles ,::e 
the normal Corm of scholarship. Forty percent of natural scienti. with 

20 or more professional articJes to their crofMt have never written 
or edited a bf^ >k, and another 34 percent of thes»i hi;-]i publishers have 
produced only one or 'jwo books. 

In al] , about one-fourth of the American pr,.f essoriate hnVQ piib]lshed 
extensivc^Ly — v. , i.ch for ♦ -.o -.ike of t-'^tisticc- 1. representation we have 
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construed as ten or more articles .ind/or throe or more monographs. Half 
the faculty either don't pnl:)lish at all, or manage only two or three 
items over their careers. The remaining fourth might be considered in 
the "moderate'* range of publications. 

Have we been dwelling too much on numbers? Isn't it possiblei tor 
Professor X tc labor a whole career on one monograph, and thereby buili 
a monument to scholarship, while Professor Y produces fifty articles 
not worth the sac- itice of a single tit:i? Of course. The type of 
«;urvey data with vhicii we are working captures numbers, not quality. 
We would still insist that publication of article • an ' oks is the primary 
mode of scholarly exchange in most disciplines, and that it is meaningful 
to i:ote i'Uiil half of the faculty rarely if ever engage in this exchange. 

There are massive variations in the simple rates of publication — 
leaving aside the matter of quality — of faculty ^, type of institutio' 
We classified all co^^eges and universities by an index of academic 
standing, and the- broke the raw scores into four groups. Eighty percent 
oi the Tier A (lowest standing) acaieiiics reported they had rarely or 
!i.'ver published, r:ompared to 55 percent of t-.UM'r Tier 3 colle. r^^^es ^ 40 
j.crcen*: of. facu , :ir Tier 2 schools, and 22 percent of those in Tier 1. 
More than hall of tl:e^ professors a^: Tier 1 institutions, as against fewer 
than one out of ten in Tier 4 scb * r achieved whai: vre defined 

abov(^ as a !:igh level publications. 
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Teac hing 

American academics have been criticized frequently for not spending 
much * fnip, with their students, for fleeing the classroom for the laboratory. 
While there is surely some basis for this charge, it must be pointed out 
that a majority of faculty are very actively engaged in teaching. H, If 
of all professors spent ten or more hours per week in the classroom, in 
formal instruction, during the 1975 Spring terra. One-third taught 
thirteen or more hours a week, while only one-sixth had four hours or 
less of classroom contact each week. 

Table 2, Teaching loads of faculty, 
spring term 1975 

Facui.y at Faculty at lower 

All major colleges tier (A) colleges 

faculty and un iversities and universiti es 

^]P11F ^ taught 



None 


6 


9 


2 




11 


24 


5 


5-6 


13 


2/. 


4 


7-8 


8 


13 


3 


9-10 


14 


15 


5 


1.1-12 


16 


7 


12 


13-16 


19 


5 


41 


17-20 


7 


1 


14 


21 or more 


r 
-J 


1 


32 



There are the expected variations by type of schools Nearly six in 
in ten of the faculty major un"/ersities taught six hour or less each 

00 
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wuek; only one-tenLh of academics at lower lor schools spent so little 
time in tht? classroom. 

For the faculty as a whole, teaching loads increased slij^htly between 
1969 and 1975. Forty-one percent of academics, for example-, taught 11 hours 
or more a week in Spring 1969; by Spring 1975, the proportion had risen 
to 47 percent. The median number of classroom hours shifted upward fron 
nine to ten. 

Faculty in the humanit-.-s and fine arts, and those in busines?^ 
administration, teach more than anyone else. Professors in medicine, 
notably a research field, teach less than anyone else in academe. The 
faculties of colleges of agriculture also ^pend little time in the 
classroom, reflecting in part the presence ot ble :-vgxcultu. al 
experimei.^'.at ion station continr;en l.s , 

Pref erences 

Academics as a group fqi. ad a fair> modest amount of their time in 
research and scholarship, much of it in teaching. And they want it this 
way. Only four percent of the professoriate i. dicate their interests 
lie ii'javily i research. Another 2.1 percent express f.a interest in 
both teaching and research, but with a "leaning" toward the ] itter. For 
the regaining thre. lourths of academics, the personal preference is 
for teaching . For every on^: professor strongly devoied to researcii 
pur there are nine others heavily committed to teaching. 
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Tal)lo 3. r('ai:hin^; vs. research prcferenros of faculty, 
and <3elf-dcCin1 1 ion of academic rol e 



All 
facult y 

Preferences principally 

Very heavily iu research A 

In both, lean Lug to\^7a^d 
research 21 

In both, It^anlng toward 
teaching 38 

Very henvily in teaching 37 

l^ich term best describes 
your ac ade ni ic r J 

Intel lectual 7 

Scholar 10 

Scientist 11 



Faculty at 
ma j o r jLin i ver s ities 



9 

Al 

37 
13 



10 
16 
22 



Faculty at lower 
tier (4) colle ges 



1 

6 

29 
65 



A 

3 
3 



Professional 
Teacher 



27 
AA 



29 
23 



25 
65 



Respondent-^ Lo our vv^rvey ;'e asked to Indicate which among a series 
of categories bfSt (and most poorly) identified their academic role. The 
terms fitted intc two lar^^er groupings. "Intellectual," "scholar" and 
"sciontisu ' ill s )eak to a primary involvement in the research enterprise. 
"Professional" and "teacher," on the other hand, :.aggest a concenc ra tion 
in the classroom or in administration, in communicating 1 nowledge rather 
than in d-veloplr • ^ ' nowledge. There are obvious rrcusons for a 
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ri'i>carch~ inr 1 ined Inimanist to rejert the label "sc ifj.ntlst , " but 
disr i pi Liio-rHilatiid i)r i.entiations pose. :io such resistance to "scholar" 
or ' " p 0.1 1 ocLu:r . " Most if not all fields seemed to find at least one 
category in each group where the research-^scholars^hip conunitment could je 
comf »rtalily expressed. 

Only 28 percent of all academics think of themselves performing a 
knnwlt' Ige-generating role. Nc/irly half identify as teachers. A 
surprisingly high 85 percent of faculty find in intellectual-scholar- 
scientist the po orest description of their role. Only five percent think 
''teacher" is the poorest descriptor. 

Th( data suggest a number of nuances in term-affect which might 
piofLtably bo cunsidcLed at anotiher t Iilc. It is enough to note tliat 
most- academ'cs seem to readily idcintify with terms which imply a pi-imary 
involvement in knowledge-transmission rather tlian kn^ ledge-generation, 
in the tectchlng rather than tlie research culture. 

Again, there are major differences by type of school, Sixty-fivr 
pcrciMit: of professors at the lower tier institutions call themselves 
teachers, the iiel f-de^c r Lp t i on of only 23 percent of faculty ':. Ihe major 
uiii vers i t \ . 

Young acaJ.jmic- are notably more inclined to identify themselves as 
r.cholars i>r scientists than are tliejr mo "e senior roUeag-ies. This 
su^^.gests that a s iV* a If icant secular shift in role definition may Ih-* 
occur ti n;.',. /Just thirty-nin'.^ {)ercent: of professors under age 35, co.iip..i:ed 
to percent of thos^- 55 years of age and older, fin..: "teacher'* the 
h(--M (k::-C rip tor . 
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There is every indication of a pretty good fit between whnt faculty 
want to do — with regard to teaching and research — and what they are 
required to do. For example, those who : \y their personal interests 
are he.ivily ir* research hi\ e very light t jaching loads — the median Is 
five hours per ok — while those who are principally Interested in 
teaching get a chance to teach a lot, with the median at 13 hours a 
week. We do noL overlook the possibility of some benign deception: 
professors who must teach a lot saying, "Oh, well, I really prefer 
teaching anyv;ay." And there is that one-tenth of one percent of the 
prof e:L>sorlate who are commitLed to rcsear >ut are required to teach 
21 or more hours each week! On the who^c, though, the fit is a good one. 

IvTiat w<' see confirmed, quite clearly, is that American academics 
const! ture a teaching profession, not a scholarly profession. V^" n ; i 
the larger teaching, order, there is a scholarly subsection, located 
disproport^*o:icv;:£ily at a relatively small number of research-directed 
universiti' A jn^ the majority who tea^h a lot and publish 
little, we find a perhaps surprisingly ready acceptance of the 
primacy and the legitimacy of the teaching role. 
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Faculty Attitudes and Approaches Toward Work 

How do professors vary in their attitudes toward their 
v/ork? V/luit do they like to do? Academics clearly differ 
v/ith respect to the aspects of the job they prefer^ ond 
the way they like to work. 
Rcsccirch or Teaching 

In spite of the v/idely held image that research is the 
primary activity valued on the American campus, only 25 
percent of those polled indicated that their interestfs are 
primarily in research (4 percent "very heavily"), v/hile the 
remaining three-quarters reported a greater commitment to 
teaching (37 percent heavily) . The weak dedication to 
research is also reflected in the fact that only 32 percent 
agreed v/ith the statement that "No one can be a good teacher 
unless he or she is actively involved in research, " and that 
71 percent felt that "quality of undergraduate education 
has suffered significantly." because of "excessive committ- 
ment to research." 

The commitment to teaching extends to agreement by three- 
quarters of the faculty (74 i^ercent) with the statement: 
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"Teachinc/ cj:.toct .Lvenof;s , not i.nblicat.i.on.s, r;houlcl be the 
primary criterion for jyromotion oi fciculty." Kvc:n more 
surprising, pcrhcix-;, to those who think that f.-iculty place 
a supreme value, on ,.eer judgments of rese£»rch competence as 
the sole criterion for evaluating performance is the fact 
that 73 percent stated that "Faculty promotions should be 
based in part on formal student evaluations of their 

teachers . " . . 

Those most involved in teaching, those located dispro- 
portionately at lower-tier, non-university institutions, 
of course, are most committed to teaching. Yet half of the 
faculty in the highest tier schools, and a majority, 54 
percent, in universities prefer teaching to research. 
Younger faculty, more recently out of graduate school, show 
more interest in the research side of the job than their 
older colleagues. About 30 percent of those under 40 
reported a preference for research, as compared to 17 per- 
cent for faculty 50 and over. But the great majority of 
those under 30 years of age indicated a primary interest 
in teacliing. A larger minority of men are more research 
oriented (28 percent) than of women (17). (Ms* research 
has iodicated that liberals are much more likely to 

favor research than conservatives. Thus, one third of 
the faculty who fall in the most liberal fifth on the liber- 
alism-conservatism scale indicated a preference for 
research over teaching. Conversely, over four-fifths, 
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8.1 percent/ oL tVic inor.t coiiGorva t.ivc quint.i.le ura more 
dlcpor.Gd to tciich.-i.ng than rosoarch. Yt:t, agci.i.n/ i t shou.lcl 
be noted tViat mo."3t liberals prefer toach.incj to research. 

But if the large majority of Ajnerican faculty believe 
thcit the teaching side of their job is more important than 
research, that they and their colleagues slioxxld bo evaluated 
primarily as teachers, the evidence also indicates that 
higher education as an institution esteems research more 
highly. Those who prefer research to teaching, who are, 
of course, also the people who do more research, publish 
more, etc., receive much higher salaries than their colleague 
who are more committed to, and are more involved In teaching. 
Thus 2 3 percent of those v/})0 prefer research to teaching 
earn over $2 5,000 a year; only 9 percent of those v;ho 
emphasize teaching are in the same bracket. Or to put it 
another way, close to half of those who receive $2 5,000 
or more see the job primarily as a research position, while 
over three-quarters of those with lower salaries v/ould empha- 
size teaching. Tliese variations hold up when we control 
for other relevant factors such as qua.lity of school, age, 
or discipline. 
Scholarly Ap^. roach 

Academe is also divided with respect to a preference 
for a "hard" or "soft" approach to v;ork in their discipline, 
previous researc indicated that this distinction is a 
meaningful one in almost all fields from Physics to English. 
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And our i:ucu.ll.y ^^^^jK)nc^G!vLt; , rocjar(llei.;.s of d.ir.;c:L}jli.no^ .lo-- 
catcd thofu.'.iOlvo.v. of; this dijiv.^nsion in j-o.:;po]i.se to the 
quci:;Lion: "In nior:t cicodemic fields, scliolarG vary betWoon 
a more 'rigoroius,* 'liord/' or rjcientifie ai^procjch on the 
one hc);ul, end o more 'qualitative,' 'soft,' or Jiuinanistic 
approach on the other. How v/ould you locate your apj. roach 
on the Hiard-soft' continuum v/itliin your di^jcipline? " 
Forty-five percent placed themselves on the '"hard" or 
" rigorous " side, 39 described their approach as "soft" 
• or "humanj Stic, v/hile 16 chose the middle position 
on the scale. 

As might be expected/ variations among disci, ines 
px"oved to differentiate responses to this choice uioxe 
than any other factor. Those in the " scientific" fields, 
physical, biological/ medicine, and engineering, had the 
higliest proportions placing themselves on the "hard" 
side/ ranging from 68 percent for medicine to 88 for the 
biological sciences. Yet 12 percent of the physical scien- 
tists and 21 of the medical school faculty described their 
approach as "soft." Over three V^"^^^^^? those in- the human- 
Les said their approach is "soft" or "humanistic." Fully 
18 percent of them indicated they were "hard" or "rigorous." 
Half the social scientists placed themselves in the "hard" 
category; 36 i^ercent v/ere "soft." 

To a surprising degree, this distinction turned out to 
also overlap considerably with the teaching-research dimension. 

99 
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Thus, ijiinoiKi Llioi.o v/ho dei>cr,ibocl thonu;c;.lvc ; ci:: prxroor.lly in 
recourch^ 06 \>arccnt 5;nic1 tlio.ir upnroao)! to tlio.lr dicicipl.lnc 
v/a.s "ricjorou<:./' •'horcr* or sclontil j.c . Only 9 i.)C:rcont: «av; 
themselves as i^olt. Conversely, the " teacliors'* divided 
evenly, 43 percent of thorn v/ere on the rigorous side of 
the continuum, 41 on the qualitative one, v/hile 17 chose 
the middle ]->osition* 

Rate of pvvblication was also strongly linked to scholarly 
Qi:>proach. Two-tliirds of those v;ho refiorted five or more 
publications in tho past tv/o years v/ere hard, as contrasted 
to half among those v;ho had one to four publications, and 
but a third among those with no publications. 

Given these results, it should be evident that faculty 
favoring the "hard" approach were locatec- disjjroportionately 
at more prestigious institutions, and earned higher salaries, 
expectations borne out by the data. Males were more likely 
to favor rigorous methods (50 percent) than do females (28) • 
Young faculty, those under no, were significantly more 
hard line methodologically than older ones. 

The correlation j^attern breaks down, hov/ever, when political 
and social views are introduced. Conservative and Rej.ublican 
faculty were more favorable to hard api:)roac)ies than were 
liberal and Democratic ones. Thus 2 5 ^?ercent of those in 
the most conservative quintile on our liberalisms-conservatism 
scale rei.»orted their approach as hard or rigorous as con- 
trasted to 15 i'ercent among those in the most liber^iil fifth. 
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llorc v;o have; cm intercstiny cind r..i.cin:i.f ic/int cro£;s-i»;e:;- 
r.ure j.tUti Li.on, lolitical orjeiiLntion is corrclo tec'J v;:Li.h 
i;cholr.u.ly oi^pr-ouch, quite indo,.'Onaon t.ly of otho^r factors* 
Consci:\'utivcs ;.rol:crred to tcacli more than lil.)ercilG, teacher 
chose /.»of t a-ypruachGS much more than rosearcherr; , but con- 
servaciveii were more hard line. Thof;e v;ho published more 
were both rigorous in their auprc.-h and liberal in their 
i;olitics. Yet liberals v/ere much '•softer" methodologically 
than conservatives • 

Th:*s, of courrse, produco^j tlie s j.tua t-\on that threO'-flfth 
of the liberals^ v/ho prefer teaching^ were on the soft side 
of the methodological continuurn, \vrhile 71 percent of the 
conservatives, v/ho favor research^ were prej^onderantly 
committed to hard or rigorous approaches. 

These findings are reinforced by the answers to the 
ciuestions concerning propensity to speculate wildly. We 
asked our respondents to react to the statements: "I like 
new and v/ild ideas," and "I do not like speculative theorie. 
not firmly grounded in hard data." /vmong the demographic 
and institutional characteristics, age turned out to 
correlate most highly v;ith responses to these questions. 
Over faur--f ifths, 82 percent, of those under 30 years of 
age reacted positively to "v/ild ideas," while 57 percent 
of professors 60 and over had comparable views. Those pri- 
marily in researcli were somewhat more favorable (80 percent) . 
than "teachers" (70 percent). Replies did not vary much by 
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disclpl-i no Mith tlio excrjption oJ. the :l:oct LhaL lov; .school 
pcoilcry.^ors v/cm.o l^y far ti;.^ Icjci:;!: lavcrable to s])ccu.lfi tion 
unci w.i.l(i icJoor-. Poll L.lca.l v:i.c:v.':;/ however/ did m.-jlze ci c:on- 
jj.'ldcroble dif rorcncc. Liber<jlr; were mueJi moro d.i:;po.scd to 
favor "nov; e\; cl wild idec-Ks'' and speculiitive tlieorics not 
firrnly grounded on hard data" than conferva Live:; • 
Competition 

Recent articles in the press and a spate of books have 
pointed up the competitive nature of academic life. The 
pressure on scholars to compete for prices ^ status / grants 
and higher salaries supposedly lead to the };inds of practices 
described by James VJatson in The Doubl e Heli x. The emphasis 
on competition is justified by sociologists of science as 
necessary to motivate researchers to work long hour-, under 
constant pressure. The results of sucli competition presumably are 
scholarly progress, as v;ell as the cases of faculty cheating 
and plagiarism v/hlch receive media attention. 

V/lien queried on the subject, the t^cademic community turned 
out to be evenly divided in its estimation of the value of 
competition in stimulating inl.ellectual creativity. Only 
half (or as many as half) agreed with the stateir.ent: "The 
more competitive a scholaj, ly community becomes, the more 
likely it is to discover new knowledge/ or otherv/ise to 
progress." 

The proportion of faculty viewing competition positively 
increased when the question was put in terms of its effect 
on students or society. Over three-fifths, 62 percent, 
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.said tliat "The ru- onL roviv.il of c;ofnpct;U-..lon for (irack.-u 
oimoiKj MudoiK-r. xi^ boncf j.cia.l , bucnu.so this coiiipoLition 
iipuL-ti »Ludcni f.o work harder." A.lnior.t tuo-thJ rd.-j agreed 
vhat "/Mr.CH-icon .society v;i.l.l. advance most if oacli individual 
ic competitively motivated." 

VJhcn we first planned this survey, we hyi)Othe.^iized 
that ouccec:sful highly productive research-involved 
faculty in upper tier univer.-^^ities would tend to look favor- 
ably on meritocratic scholarly competitive values, but 
since the same kind of people tend to be liberal politically, 
that tl>oy would be more negative with respect to the value 
of competitiveness for the larger society. Conversely, we 
assumed that the more teaching oriented . prof essors , largely 
located in lower tier institutions, and heavily favorable 
to unionisation, would be more negative with respect to 
competition within higher education. 

In fact, our hypotheses turned out in the main to be 
incorrect. Lower tier faculty were more favorable toward 
scholarly competition (52 percent) than high tier one.s 
(46 percent). Professors in the applied professional 
schools were much more suppoftive of intramural -competitive- 
ness (64 percent) than those in the natural scicfncec (53), 
or the social sciences and hvmanities (38 each). The factors 
related to competition in the larger society were similar- 

These results point clearly to the principal correlate 
of feelings about competition among academics, general 
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sc>c.ic.il :i (.Ic'oj.orjy . Ajiujikj InciilLy v;ho:;cr ciLL.i l;iui»-.s jjloce 
LliOfu in L.lic n\()i)t 1 .i bc.'ra.l quJ.niiLlo, '/C j;orconl. .f.rvl t timt 
licholcir.ly coinpoti !. i on i bcMioI .icia l / <uj con L rci.';l.ec.i to 67 
j^crcent hoJ.cJincj .sucli viov/i; aiaonij thn liio^; !: con.scj vo tlvo 
fifth. The ro.lut Lon^sJi.ip even urcator w.ith vc^j^fjoct 
to coniiJCti tion an .society. Fully 91 percent of the most 
conr.ervotivc group sov/ competition cidvoncing yVnorican society/ 
exij contro.sted to but 24 percenL ornong the most liberal. 

Althoucj)) our initial assuraption that many in academo 
v/ould favor intramuraJ competition, vvhilc oppcsinq it 
extramurally did not hold up for the entxre sample, there 
v;ore two i;mall but interesting grouj:)s viho did not liold 
consistent viewr; on competition. Ono i?rofossor in ten 
ai^proved of conii^ec L tion among scholars, but opposed it for 
tlie larger society. Almost one in four, 2 3 percent, had 
positive viev/s abouL comj^etition in soc le ;:y/ but 
rejected it v/ithin the univerc-d uy . 

Vlho are these people? The pro-university-anti --society 
competition grou]) is composed much more of liberals than 
conservatives, v;hile those favoriiig competition in the 
societ// but not in the university tend to be more coiiser- 
votive. The first group contains the largest percentage 
committed .o research among the four categories of attitudes 
tov/ards competition inside or outside. The second group is 
most disposed to teaching. Thus our expectaLion that academe 
contains a liber<.l~research oriented group whicli viev/s 
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,;,.|„.lc.i IV <:<'ni 'r ! i . ion ill ;h.<,M iv/c l-'hc , l-'it i ' ■) ' c I • I I. 

.oociol.y l.uiri'Ml oni. I.o Ivi v/r^ 1 i ci.i l-V , l"'! cl.c'.iJ-.ly ,i L 

is a mlnor;.l ty , .h'.-i.oiiv-iioii ami Oo .;;. nc;l. .invo.l vi' i<. r..icj!i,i Ci c;. n 
.'.".OQcaont: oi; aci:cif'iiio • 



TABI,K X 
STVL.I'iS OF ACAlJi-.f-llC VvO.'UC 



TIKR 



Hiqh 
Middle 

I..OV,' 



20-39 
'iO-<}9 
50 + 



SEX 

f ornole 
Hale 

^ELIGIOM 
Jewish 
Co tholic 
Protestant 



90 
70 
50 



69 
76 
8 3 



83 
72 



62 
70 
76 



?Ui3r,. TCATI0N'£j/]..ArjT 2 YliVvR S 



Uono 
1 ../j 



91 
66 

:3 



JOI.ITICAL IDEOLOGY SCAT.E 



Liberal 

Middle 

Con;;ervative 



68 
7 b 
80 



50 
30 
10 



31 
24 
17 



17 
20 



30 
22 
24 



9 
34 
67 



32 



20 



53 
47 
40 



4 9 
4 2 
38 



28 
50 



49 

43' 

44 



35 
51 
66 



40 
4 5 
49 



32 
37 
44 



35 
41 
46 



53 
36 



39 
39 
4.1. 



4 6 
35 
20 



44 
43 
34 
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TA.ii.,!'; .1,1 



A'ri'l'l'UDK.S •l'()..'/-.!CD .1 i!'i'!'./j ;i.lUAl, AIJl.) 1 :/;'l't<AMU;v Al , COl l.'!:;'J'.r'i'.l()i\' 



,1 



?JK>1 

Hi cjh 

Ki.i.ddle 
Lov/ 

Sociol Sc.ioiict} 
i[urn<:nit.ic:*. 
IJol.ural Science 
Ap p J. i G d/ f ' r o o .'i .s i o n 3 

tKL.I.GlOt'i 
J',:v;i5;h 
CM Lholic 
Ixotestant 

]ARl) OR SOF T APPROACH 
So i t 

Hard 

^I.T'l'TC AI. XDCOT.OGY SCALI 
Kiost L-iboral 
Li.bcic-il 
Middle 

Consorva tivc 
Koiit. Conservative 



3 6 
AO 
A?. 



2 9 
57 



33 
AA 



35 
36 
Al 



12 
26 
A3 

63 



10 
D 
10 



13 
13 
0 
0 



1 2 
12 
0 



10 
11 
8 



14 
13 
0 
7 
4 



2 3 
2 3 
23 



19 
20 
26 
24 



15 
20 
2 5 



21 



24 



12 
24 
2 6 
2 7 
20 



32 

2 a 

2 5 



42 

30 
23 
11 



4 2 

2^: 



34 
28 
21 



63 
37 

73 
\3 



1 Favor Societal Competition and 
Favor University ComiJcti tion 

2 = Against Societal Competition and 

Favor Uiiiver.oity Competition 

3 = Favor Societal Comj^etition and 

Against University Competition 

4 ■■= Against Societal Comjj.eti tion and 

Against University Competition 
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Faculty Self-Oef Inl tlorib ol" Role 



College professors, as we have seen, are a disparate lot. 
They vary enormously in background, in what they do, in the type 
of institution for which they work, in their personal cultures and 
consumption styles, and in social and political views. How do they 
see themselves? What is the biggest facet of their occupational 
self-identification? To deal with this question, we told our 
respondents: "Some faculty are inclined to think of themselves 'as 
intellectuals.' Others find 'scholar,' 'scientist,' 'teacher,' 
or 'professional' more satisfactory descriptors.*' They were then 
asked which of thebc? five terms describes them best and which is 
the poorest. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, to those who consider the academic world 
as the core of intellectualdom, close to half of the professors in 
America prefer to think of themselves a.^ teachers (44 percent) , while 
the second most valued term is professional (33) . Only 12 percent 
selected "intellectual" as the best self-description, about the 
same proportion as chose scholar or scientist. Conversely, 46 
percent said "intellectual" most poorly described their activities 
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as compared to a veritable handful (5 percent) who found teacher 
the poorest descriptive term among the five; while 11 percent most 
resented being identified as professionals or scientists and 15 
percent took most umbrage at the term scientist. 

What is the source of such variations in self-idp.ntif ication? 
Academic field is clearly relevant, but it does not explain most 
of the variance. Every disciplinary group, except for medicine, 
agriculture and the biological sciences, contains more people who 
preferred to describe themselves as teachers than anything else. 
Only 28 percent of the physical scientists saw themselves as "scien- 
tists," as did a tenth of the social scientists, while 14 percent 
preferred to see themselves as intellectuals. Humanists (21 percent) 
revealed the greatest desire to be identified as intellectuals, but 
fully half of them would rather be known as teachers, as would a 
majority (53 percent) of the faculty in business schools. 

The negative choices of those in the various fields are 
equally revealing. Few in any subject picked teaching as the worsu 
description of their status. Humanists, not surprisingly, said 
that the word which least well describes them is scientist (68 per- 
cent) , but intellectual was in second place. Social' scientists 
objected most to being called intellectuals (38 percent), while 32 
percent of them saw scientist as the least apt phrase describing 
their activities. Slightly over half of all the natural scientists 
(51) and those in professional school faculties (52) said that 
intellectual was the poorest description of their role in academe. 
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Some institutional and personal' background factors also differ- 
entiate responses to the self-images questions. Thus Jews were 
much more likely than non-Jews (20-10) to identify themselves as 
intellectuals, while close to two-fifths of the professors of Gentile 
background compared to one quarter of the Jews saW intellectual as 
the least appropriate term to describe them. 

The higher the social origins of academics, the more likely 
they are to prefer to be known as intellectuals; the lower their 
socio-economic background, the more disposed they are to choose 
"teacher" as the best descriptor of their activities. The pattern 
for those who emphasized scholar or scientist as the preferred 
term generally resembled that for intellectual, while identified 
"professionals" resembled "teachers" with respect to such background 
variables. 

These relationships also appeared with respect to school 
quality. The higher the academic tier, the greater the proportion 
of those positively identifying as intellectuals, scholars or 
scientists, and the smaller the proportion seeing themselves as 
teachers. Thus, identified teachers constitute 23 percent of those 
in Tier I, 37 in Tier II, 44 in Tier III, and 65 in Tier IV. Con- 
versely, 38 percent of those in Tier I prefer to be seen as scholars 
or scientists compared to but 6 percent in Tier IV. 

The rate of publication is also related to self-identification 
in comparable ways. Almost three-fifths of those who published 5 
or more items in the past two years see themselves as intellectuals, 
scholars or scientists, as contrasted to a seventh among non-publishers 
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Attitudes of the Identity Groups 

Self-identification proved to be strongly correlated with 
social, political, and academic views, as well as with behavior. 
In general, self-identified intellectuals were most disposed to 
left opinions followed by the scholars, while those who perceived 
themselves as scientists, professionals, or teachers were relatively 
conservative. 

In 1972, McGovern received 86 percent of the votes of self- 
ascribed intellectuals, 78 from the scholars, 64 from the scientists, 
62 from the teachers and 55 from the professionals. In 1968, 8 
percent of the intellectuals and 4 percant of the scholars voted 
for the obscure left third party candidates, much more than they se- 
cured from those who preferred other labels. 

Gerald Ford was viewed in positive terms in 1975 by only 
13 percent of the intellectuals and 21 percent of the scholars. 
His favorable vote among the scientists was 28, among teachers, 
33 and professionals, 38. 

Occupational self-images correlated strikingly with. attitudes 
toward the Vietnam War at the start of U.S. involvement. Over half, 
56 percent, of the intellectuals reported having been opposed to 
any American participation from the start of the war, as contrasted 
to 41 percent of the scholars, 39 percent of the scientists, 36 
of the teachers and 34 of the professionals. 

It is possible that these sharp variations in views of the 
different identity groups are a function of the fact that intellectuals 
and scholars are found largely among social scientists and humanists. 
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the most politically liberal discipline groupings, while self- 
proclainied scientists and professionals come disproportionately 
from the more conservative /'tural science and applied professional 
fields. Looking at the variations in response among faculty 
within discipline categories, however, affirms that occupational 
self-identity operates independently. 

Among social scientists, McGovern received 93 percent of the 
intellectuals' votes, 84 percent of the scholars and 80 percent 
of the professionals. Among those in the natural sciences, 65 
percent of those who called themselves "scientists," backed the 
South Dakota senator, as contrasted to 80 percent of the intellectuals 
and scholars. Professional school faculty who described themselves 
as "professionals" voted overwhelmingly : ' percent) for Richard 
Nixon, as contrasted to but three tenths ror the Republican candidate 
among their professional school colleagues who identified as 
intellectuals or scholars. 

The variations in distributions were equally striking with 
respect to general propensity for liberal or conservative reactions 
as measured by the liberalism-conservatism scale. Among those 
teaching the humanities, 44 percent of the identified intellectuals 
were in the most liberal fifth of the faculty, while only 1 percent 
placed in the most conservative quintile. Among the "scholars" in 
this discipline grouping, 32 percent fell in the most liberal 
segment, which 4 percent were located in the most conservative 
fifth. By contrast, however, fully 25 percent of those who 
described themselves as professionals were in the least liberal 
quintile. 

1 : 1 
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Academic Concerns 

Occupational identity, of course, also affected attitudes 
toward academic issues and styles of work. Thus 30 percent of 
the intellectuals and 20 percent of the teachers strongly agreed 
/hat "I like new and wild ideas." Conversely, 69 percent of the 
intellectuals and 54 percent of the teachers disagreed with the 
statement: "I do not like fancy, speculative theories that are 
not firmly grounded in hard data." 

Almost half the intellectuals, 48.5 percent, described their 
work as primarily theoretical, rather than substantive or experimental, 
as did 35 percent of the scholars. By contrast, only 17 percent of 
the scientists took this position, not much different from the 20 
percent of the professionals and teachers. 

The relations to discipline differed somewhat when the ques- 
tion is to describe one's approach as rigorous or hard compared to 
qualitative or soft. Fully 92 percent of the scientists, 58 of the 
scholars, and 42 of the professionals described their work as 
rigorous or hard, as contrasted to 35 percent of the teachers and 
32 of the intellectuals. 

Self-identified teachers, quite naturally, revealed an almo.rt 
unanimous preference (95 percent) for teaching as against research. 
Professionals also were heavily inclined towards teaching (74 percent) . 
Majority votes for research, however, were cast by scientists (69) 
and scholars (56). Surprisingly, perhaps, the intellectuals, who 
as a group are heavily involved in publications, revealed a majority 
(56 percent) who said they preferred teaching to research. 
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These identifications also are associated with cultural style. 
Intellectuals led in proportions regularly attending conjerts or 
plays, but brought up the rear with respect to going to sports 
events. They also were much more likely than those who chose other 
identities ^.o read cultural and political opinion journals. To 
point up the differences it may be noted that 32 percent of the 
scientists and 22 of the teachers rarely or never read any cultural 
magazine as compared to 10 percent of the intellectuals. The 
corresponding figures for political opinion organs are 66, 50, 39. 
Worst Self Description 

The responses to the worst self-description question produced . 
comparable correlations with attitudes and behavior. Thus only 28 
percent of those who said the term intellectual described them least 
well had a negative attitude towards Gerald Ford as compared to 
53 percent among those who strongly rejected being described as 
teachers or professionals. 

Three fifths of those who took most umbrage at being described 
as scientists described their style of academic work as "soft" or 
"qualitative," as contrasted to 28 percent among those who said 
the term "intellectual" is the poorest descriptor of their activities. 
What is an Intellectual? 

To understand the linkage between the concept of the intellectual 
ond critical socio-political views, it is necessary to recognize 
that the very word itself first appeared as a noun in France, 
at the time of the Dreyfus case, and was used soon thereafter in 
the united States, as a political term in much the same way. In 
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France, "The Manifesto of the Intellectuals" supporting Dreyfus 
was a left-wing appeal and for many years thereafter it was 
used to mean left-wing writers, academics, and the like. Similarly, 
the broader concept, the intelligentsia emerged in the mid-nineteenth 
century in eastern Europe, primarily in Czarist Russia, where it 
meant the e acated, progressive, oppositionist strata, not the 
educated or professional classes generally. 

Although the words seemingly have lost their explicit politici^l 
character over the years, a variety of surveys here and abroad 
indicate that they have continued to have a political • connotation , 
much as is suggested by the data of our recent survey. Conservatives 
and businessmen have seen the intellectuals and intelligentsia 
as hostile, and conservative intellectuals often reject the word. 

But beyond explicit reference to politics, many use or apply the 
word intellectual, not to all involved in creative work in art, 
scholarship, science, and formulating ideas generally, but to gener- 
alists, to those who seek to critically apply knowledge and culture 
to evaluations of basic values. By such criteria a physicist, 
novelist, or sociologist is only an intellectual if he or she 
seek to address larger moral evaluative questions, to move beyond 
the technical limits of their disciplines. By so doing, of course, 
they cease being professionals and experts- 

The other terms, professional, teacher, scholar, and scientist, 
each imply a technical limited craft which has rules of competency 
and the goal of objectivity. One is not supposed to speak out as 
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a professional, teacher, scientist, or scholar, except in those 
areas in which one is professionally competent. As an intellectual, 
however, one is obligated to take part in partisan controversy. 

Given these variations; in the past and present meanings and 
images associated with the five terms we submitted to our respondents, 
it is perhaps not surprising that those who chose to describe 
themselves as intellectuals are che most involved in the larger 
political culture, are the most . liberal , like ^Vild ideas," and 
prefer "soft" or non-rigorous approaches to knowledge. 



TABLE I 

Occupational Identification of Academics* 



Best Poorest 
Intellectual 11 40 
Scholar 12 15 
Scientist 11 37 
Professional 32 11 
Teacher 44 5 



Adds to more than 100 percent because of some multiple responses. 
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TABLE II 

Best Occupat.iunal Identification By Discipline* 



Social Natural 

Sciences Humanities Sciences Professionals 

Intellectual 14 21 6 5 

Scholar 21 19 10 7 

Scientist 10 1 33 9 

Professional 32 24 20 42 

Teacher 33 49 42 49 



*Adds to more than 100 percent because of some multiple responses. 



TABLE III 
Attitudes By Identity Groups 

Intellectuals Scholars Scientists Professionals Teachers 



72 Vote 

4cGovern 86 
iJixon 13 

5W of Gerald Ford 

Positive 13 

Jleutral 23 

Negative 64 

bitude to Vietnam War 
Start 

withdrawal 56 
»lilitary Victory 16 

ce New and Wild Ideas 
Strongly Agree 30 

ck is Theoretical 48.5 

ck is Rigorous 32 

efcr Teaching to 

search 56 



78 
21 



21 
29 
50 



41 

23 



22 
35 
58 

44 



64 
35 



28 
33 
39 



39 
27 



22 
17 
92 

31 



55 
45 



38 
32 
31 



34 
37 



20 
19 
43 

74 



62 
37 



33 
30 
37 



36 
34 



19 
20 
35 

95 
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SECTION 11 
Perceptions of the Profession 



The professoriate today is both troubled and content. And it appears 
to have ample reason for each of these facets of its collective mood. 

Nowhere is this made more dramatically evident than in the economic 
arena. Few observers of American higher education need look to this 
report for confirmation of the presence of economic woes. But in other 
important regards, the faculty continue to occupy a very fortunate 
economic position — and they know it. 

What professors earn 

The American Association of University Professors reports annually 
on what colleges pay their faculty. AAUP^s review last spring showed 
professorial salaries losing the battle with inflation, as real earnings 
fell, from the preceding year, by seven percent. (The average academic 
year salary of all faculty was $16,403.) Such information points to 
real problems for the profession. Still, we need to look beyond these 
data to get a complete picture of the current economic status of academics. 
Just as total family income, rather than compensation of individual workers, 
provides the most revealing assessment of the economic position of 
Americans generally, so we must look to family income to see how well, 
or poorly, academics are actually doing. 
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They are not doing badly. This we must record, at the risk of 
seeming traitors to our class. The median family income of faculty 

Table 1. Family income, 1974, faculty and 
the general public (column percentages) 

Faculty General Public 

All College Graduates* 

Under $10,000 2 36 16 

$10,000-$14,999 12 24 17 



$15,000-$19,999 




28 37 



$20,000-$24,999 
$25,000-$29,999 

$30,000-$39,999 17 > 39 10 26 

$40,000-$49,999 
$50,000 and higher 



Refers tc families in which the head has completed at least four 
years of college. Data on the general public are from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, "Money Income and Poverty Status of Families and Persons 
in the United States: 1974," Current Population Reports (Washington, D.C, 
Government Printing Office, 1975). 



in 1974 was about $23,000. More than one-fourth reported income over 
$30,000, while one-tenth took in over $40,000 from all sources. This 
income structure compares rather favorably not only with that of the 
general public — where the 1974 family median was $12,836 — but as well 
with the income of the most highly compensated professional and managerial 
cohorts within the American populace. Forty-three percent of professors 
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reported 1974 family income in excess of $25,000 — the economic level 
reached by just 30 percent of all families whose heads had finished four 
or more years of college. The median for professorial frillies was about 
$3,500 higher than that of families generally where the head occupied a 
professional position. 

Many faculty realize substantial income beyond their basic salary • 
About one quarter of the total report that they earn at least 20 percent 
over and above their institutional base, while another fourth earn 10-19 
percent above it. In some disciplines, the figures are much higher. 
Fifty-five percent of academics in business administration, for example, 
receive compensation from outside sources which is at least 20 percent of 
their basic university salary; for 19 percent of these business school 
professors, outside earnings total 50 percent or more of the base. 

Engineering faculty have lots of opportunity to do outside consulting, 
and 58 percent of them claim that such consulting is a significant source 
of supplementary earnings. Thirty-six percent of academics based in 
schools of education find consulting a major source of extra compensation. 
Humanists are at the other end of the continuum. Few of them get much 
from consulting, or from research salaries and payments. For a decisive 
majority in the humanities, it is either summer teaching or nothing extra. 

With lower base salaries and far fewer chances for supplementary income, 
faculty in the humanities and the fine arts bring up the rear in the 
academic salary march. Social scientists do better than natural scientists, 
indeed better than anyone else in the old liberal arts and sciences core 
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of the university. And professors in the applied professional fields 
do best of all. At the head of the pack, to no one*s surprise, are 

Table 2. Median family income, 1974, 
faculty and the general public 



Faculty 

All $23,000 

Medicine $40,000 

Business Administration $28,000 

Education $26,000 

Engineering $25,500 

Social Science $24,500 

Biological Science $23,000 

Physical Science $22,500 

Fine Arts $21,000 

Humanities $21,000 

General Public 

All $12,836 

Professionals $19,441 

Managers and Administrators $19,707 

College Graduates $20,124 



medical school faculty, reporting family incomes with a median of $40,000. 
While we have too few cases to report on it reliably, law school professors 
almost certainly take second place with ease. 

Table 2 makes evident the importance of the "applied vs. liberal 
arts" distinction. In some instances, notably medicine, institutional 
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salaries are higher in the applied sector, but most of the variance 
between these two spheres is accounted for by outside sources. 
Ii^stitutional base salaries are as high for biological an . physical 
scientists as they are for faculty in education and business administration. 
The primary applied fields are linked up to client groups outside who 
provide opportunities for consulting, private practice, and research- 
related support. In a sense, the social sciences are closer to the 
applied fields than any other group of arts and sciences disciplines. A 
notably higher proportion of social scientists, for example, reported 
some paid consulting over the past two years. 

Income and satisfaction 

American academics now have .jnusual opportunities to 
supplement their base salaries. And two-salary families have become 
increasingly common of late within the professoriate, as they have 
throughout the public generally and in the professional middle classes. 
The margin between the instxtutioaal salaries of professors, then, and 
their total family incomes, is rather wide, and has probably been stretching 
over the past decade. It is for this reason that the current assault on 
academe of inflation and austerity has not yet produced notable discomfit 
regarding overall personal economic status. We thus can understand these 

erwise anomalous occurances: at the very time (Spring 1975) the AAUP 
was issuing a report on the profession showing a seven percent decline 
in the purchasing power of faculty salaries, a report appropriately 
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entitled "Two Steps Backward"; 58 percent of a representative national 
sample of professors were saying that their own economic position had 
been improving , while 22 percent were finding that it had stayed the same, 
and only 21 percent were reporting a decline. 

Academe faces some serious economic problems, but the overall 
economic standing of the professoriate is strong, compared to most segment 
of the professional middle classes. Faculty appear to be ackno-1 edging 
this when they testify to a high measure of personal satisfaction. 
In the introduction to this report we noted that about nine 
professors in ten say they are happy with their choice of career and 
the school at which they teach, and that they think of themselves as 
successful people. 

The academic malaise 

The above isn't meant to suggest that most academics know only of 
bliss-because that simply is not the case— rather to indicate that the 
high dudgeon evident among faculty these days is far from unbroken, and 
that its origins are by no means exclusively economic. 

The same academics who think that they personally are doing well are 
down in the dumps over the state of the profession. They don't think it 
is getting enough money, but their concerns are much broader: 

^ Sixty-four percent believe the general status of the academic 
profession has declined in recent years. 

Seventy-one percent argue that the organization of academic life is 
such that many of the best paid professors achieve their position by 
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being "operators" rather than through their scholarly contributions — up 
from the 48 percent holding this view In 1969. 

1^ Nearly three academics In every five Insist that most American 
colleges "crush student creativity." 

I^Half of the faculty believe that many of the best students can no 
longer find any meaning In science and scholarship. 

So large numbers of American academics think they personally are doing 
well, economically and otherwise, but they despair for their profession. 
It Isn^t getting enough economic sustenance, but It Is making a mess of 
things generally, where dollars are not the Issue, and Its standing Is 
falling off. The "profession assessment" mood of faculty was by no means 
bubbllngly optimistic In 1969, In the midst of campus unrest. It has 
managed, however, to get a good bit darker over the past six years. 

Personal contentment and "system" despair 

There Is a striking parallel between the mood we have found among 
faculty, comprising personal satisfaction and "systemic" unease, and that 
which others have observed within the general public. In 1971, Albert H. 
Cantrll and Charles W. Roll, Jr. described ( Hopes and Fears of the American 
People , Washington, D.C, Potomlc Associates, p. 51). the national mood as 
"one of seeming paradox: grave apprehension about the state of the nation 
juxtaposed against a tempered sense of personal achievement and optimism." 

Three years Inter, William Watts and Lloyd A. Free ( State of the 
Nation , 1974 , Washington, D.C, Potomic Associates, p. 8) detected this 
same tension In a heightened form. About eight out of ten In the populace 
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expressed satisfaction with the work they do, more than seven In ten with 
their standard of living and their housing situation. Forty-five percent 
stated that 'In terms of . . . personal happiness and satisfaction" they 
were better off than a year earlier, while only 14 percent felt they were 
worse off. The average citizen not only thought he was better off at 
present than he had been In the past, but that In the future his personal 
circumstance would be better still. 

When the citizen looked at the larger social system, however, he 
turned pessimist. Things were already worse than they had been, and In 
the future they were likely to slide back further still. 

Obviously, these data — faculty and public — are not directly 
comparable, but a link seems evident. What might be the common 
precipitant of this "inslde-outslde" tension? 

Contemporary America, for all its economic difficulties, is an 
extraordinarily rich society, and it has done rather well by many, although 
not by any means all, of its citizenry. This is true of the professoriate. 
And individuals perceive this reality in evaluating their personal standing. 

But institutional performance within higher education, as within 
the larger society, is inevitably imperfect. Heightened expectations make 
system failings — ever more "-^Idely publicized and discussed — appear 
increasingly Intolerable. And the very success at the level of personal 
provisions serves to underscore the paucity of collective attainments. 

Specifically, many in the faculty find that their personal situation 
has gotten better, but they doubt that the enterprise of higher education 
is better^ And this, as much or more than austerity, is troubling them. 
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Perceptions of Individual Occupational Requirements 

American academics are generally happy with their choice of careers. 
Eighty-eight percent of them, for example, maintain that, were they to 
begin anew, they would still want to be college professors. Only two 
percent are certain they would not again choose the professoriate, while 
another ten percent doubt that they would. 

But if their attachment to the profession remains strong, faculty 
are much less confident that they have found the right niche within 
higher education. Thirty-one percent think they would bo more satisfied 
at some other college, while A4 percent believe they could be equally 
content elsewhere. Just a quarter (26 percent) of all professors argue 
that they probably would not be as satisfied with life at another university. 
And only one faculty member in every two (54 percent) was prepared to 
assert, In response to a second question, that his home Institution "is 
a very good place for me." 
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The satisfied and the di ssatisfied 

It will come as no surprise that young academics— as low people on the 
status hierarchy of the schools at which they teach, their careers still 
before them, with both the confidence and the critical bent that recent 
entry to a profession can sustain— are markedly less satisfied with their 
present employer than are their older colleagues. Nor is it remarkable 



Table 1. Faculty satisfaction with 
their home institution, by age 

Percent maintaining that 
they could probatly be more 
satisfied with life at 
another college or university 



Those under 30 years 
of age 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60 years and older 



Percent agreeing 
"it is a very 
good place 
for me" 



37 
46 
54 
64 
72 



45 
38 
29 
24 
14 



that those well compensated display more affection for the compensator than 
faculty at the lower incoiie levels. 

Tt may, however, seem at least slightly paradoxical that professors 
on the staffs of junior colleges profess greater attachment to their home 
institutions than do academics at the major rencarch universities. Two- 
thirds of the former, compared to just half the latter, bestow the 
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commendation, " a verv good place for me," on the schools at vhich they 
teach. Thlity-one percent of major university itaculty believe they would 
be happier elsewhere, in contrast to only 21 percent of junior college 
teachers. 

Once again we are back to expectations. Professors at elite colleges 
and universities are more highly rewarded than are their counterparts at 
Schools of the teaching 'culture, but they expect much greater rewards. 
More cosmopolitan, they find the prospects of relocating less troubling, 
and have a higher regard for their own market value. So they are less 
satisfied with their home institutions and less loyal to them, even though 
they are, by all objective criteria, the best treated group in the 
professoriate. 

Looking at publication records, we see this same thing. Academics who 
do not publish scholarly books and articles are the least rewarded group 
in the profession, but they are the most loyal to the schools employing 
them. And they are the most convinceJ that they have settled in at "a very 
good place." 

What is likely to summon the moving van? 

If a move to another college is to be made, what are the prime 
attractions? "If you were to seek another position elsewhere," we asked 
our respondents, "what importance would you attach to each of the following 
Some 18 conditions — from "higher salary" to "better schools for my 
children" — were then listed, to be evaluated as "essential," "very 
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important/* "somewhat important," "not important or detrimental," or 
"already attained /.and henc£/ not a factor." It should be noted that this 
exercise was far from simply academic for many of our respondents. Twenty- 
one percent reported that they had received at least one job offer in the 
past two years, while another 30 percent said they had received "a serious 
inquiry about /thei_r/ availability for another position." 

For professors, as undoubtedly for people in most occupations, money 
talks. Eighty-two percent listed "higher salary" as important in a decision 
to relocate, with 25 percent describing more money as "essential" and another 
22 percent as "very important." No other condition was as iQuch emphasized. 

One other came close, however — tenure. Two-thirds (65 percent) of 
the farulty find it important in considering a move, only 11 percent 
"not important . " 

The intensity of professorial concern with tenure is quite striking. 
Because we knew that some two-thirds of our respondents woMld be tenured 
(a proportion which turned out to be 69 percent), we offered an additional 
evaluative category: "since /jihe/ condition / is / already attained, /±t 
±3/ not a factor." A fifty year old professor who has held tenure for 
15 years might place a high value on this status, might balk at labeling 
it unimportant in the context of a move; but still he would not, we felt, 
want to describe the condition as critical in moving since he has already 
long possessed it. So we gave him an opportunity to state: "tenure is 
important to me, but since I already enjoy it, I really am not likely to 
be induced to move by its being offered." 
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We were only partly right. One third of the tenured faculty did in 
fact choose the latter option, while eight percent stated that the question 
of tenure just was not important to them. But .so intense is the professorial 
attachment to tenure that 60 percent of those who already had it still 
listed it as important in deciding whether or ilot to move. Critics of 
the tenure syste.n, beware! 

Table 2. The relative importance of various conditions 
to faculty as they assess the possibility of a move 

(row percentages) 



Higher salary 
Tenure 

Better students 
Ligher teaching load 
Greater opportunities to advance 
Better colleagues 
Higher rank 

More time for research 

Better community in which to live 

Opportunity to teach graduate 
students 

Better reaearch facilities 

A good job for spouse 

Better schools for the kids 

Better housing 

Less administrative 
responsibility 

Less pressure to publish 



Not 
important * 

18 

34 

35 

39 

A5 

45 

45 

46 

49 



49 
52 
61 
62 
66 

67 
68 



Somewhat 
important 

35 

21 

29 

26 

23 

25 

30 

26 

21 

30 
22 
14 
14 
20 

19 
17 



Essential or 
very important 

47 

44 

35 

27 

32 

31 

26 

28 

31 

26 
26 
25 
24 
15 

14 
16 



*Those describing the condition as unimportant or detrimental, and 
those placing a high value on the condition but listing it as unimportant 
in considering a move because it has already been attained, are here 
combined . 
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As befits a profession primarily oriented to teaching rather than to 
research, such conditions as more time for research and better research 
facilities are relatively lowly valued in the context of a move. Some 
professors, we will see, place exceptional emphasis on these conditions, 
but most do not. 

On the whole, factors outside the job situation per se — such as better 
schools for the kids, a better community in which to live, and a good job 
for the spouse — are not highly emphasized as a move is contemplated. Even 
here, though, there are significant minorities in the professoriate who 
consider them essential. Ten percent of the faculty, for example, state 
that they simply would not consider a new iob which did not carry with it 
a better school setting for their children. 

A,^e groups 

At different stages in one's career, different things seem important. 
Partly this is becauS(B the objective situation typically evolves in an 
ordered fashion. Getting a higher academic rank matters more to faculty 
in their late twenties and early thirties than to colleagues in their 
fifties because most of the former have not reached the tap of the ladder 
while the latter generally have. The contrasting emphasis also results 
from shifts in mood and commitment inherent in the aging process itself. 
An invitation to charge ahead often seems more attractive at age 30 
than at age 60. 
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In Table 3, we show the emphases of the several age strata by 
subtracting the proportion of the entire faculty describing the condition 
as important from the proportion of the age cohort so specifying. Thus, 
for faculty in their fifties the score under "a good job for spouse" is 
-12 — indicating that the proportion here deeming this important is 12 
percent lower than id the percentage for the entire professoriate. 

What most faculty begin in their fifties to want most in a job — 

Table 3. The relative importance of various conditions in considering 
a move, faculty by age; (percentages shown are those arrived at by 
subtracting the proportion of the entire faculty describing the 
condition as important from the portion of the indicated group 
making this assessment) 

Age 





30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


Over 60 years 


Less pressure to publish 


0 


-1 


■f 3 


+ 5 


Better students 


+ 1 


-1 


- 4 


- 5 


Higher salary 


+ 2 


+3 


- 6 


- 7 


Tenure 


+ 7 


0 


-11 


-13 


Better community in which 
to live 


+ 7 


0 


- 9 


-13 


More time for research 


+ 7 


-1 


- 8 


-15 


Better research facilities 


+ 9 


0 


-12 


-20 


A good job for spouse 


+10 


0 


-12 


-26 



*The under 30 cohort closely resembles the 30-39 age group, and 
in the interest of space has been excluded from this table. 



and hence begin to stress as important in a possible move—is less . 
Things like higher salary and tenure get less emphasis, of course, because 
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the values have been substantially attained If not fully realized. But 
what Is more striking, they become markedly less attracted by the prospects 
of new scholarly opportunities. Better research facilities and more time 
for research diminish notably In their appeals 

It Is often assumed that faculty In the later years of their careers 
become more Interested In community setting — for example, In finding a 
place removed from severe northern winters. Undoubtedly something of 
this occurs In some people, but It Is the youngest academics who place 
the greatest stress on finding a better connnunlty In which to live. 
This concern of the latter appears due in part to the fact they are 
raising families, and partly to the lack of strong ties to the communities 
In which they presently reside. In any case, It Is the young, not the 
old, who are the more Interested In finding a better physical or 
community setting. 

That a marked swing toward two-job families has been occurring is 
well known. Within the professional middle class, this is due not simply 
to economics, but as well to the extension of norms associated with the 
woman's movement emphasizing the importance of the woman being able to 
pursue her own career opportunities. The impact of this shift is very 
much evident in the faculty. "A good job for An^/ spouse'* is listed as 
an "essential" or a "very important" consideration when a new job is 
contemplated by just 14 percent of academics over age 60 — who came of age 
in a very different cultural milieu — by 27 percent of those in their 
fifties, by 37 percent of those in their forties, but by 49 percent 
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of faculty In their thirties, and 58 percent of those In their late 
twenties . 

Highly attaining scholars 

What possible enticements are likely to be critical In persuading 
the most highly attaining academics to pack their bags? In considering this 
question, we employed a series of different definitions of high achievement, 
and report on the basis of one which Is generally representative: the 
high achievers are here defined as those who publish a lot (five or more 
scholarly books or articles In the preceding two years) and who hold 
positions at the major research universities. 

Salary Is Important, but then It always Is. More money was listed 
by 76 percent of this group as a significant consideration. The next four 
factors in order of Importance, however, are all related to the Intellectual 
calibre of the school being considered In the move and the research 
opportunities it makes available: more time for research, better 
students, better research facilities, and becter colleagues. Already 
well situated, this group continues to look for a more scholarly 
challenging setting. 

The most important non-academic value for these high achievers — and 
it is very important — is community setting* Sixty percent of them 
indicated that a better community in which to live would be consequential 
in considering a move. 
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Faculty In the teaching culture 

The "shopping list" of professors primarily oriented to teaching and 
at lower tier colleges is very different. Like most other academics, they 
assign first place among the possible enticements In a move to highei 
salary. But their other priority items are also mostly of the immediate, 
"nuts and bolts," job-related sort: tenure, a reduced teaching load, a 
better chance for promotion, and higher rank. They do share one emphasis 
besides salary with the major university scholars. Sixty-five percent of 
both groups list the prospect of better students as an important inducement 
to move. 

Table 4. The six most important inducements to move; 
faculty by type of institution and orientation to 
teaching or research (the numbers in parentheses are 
the percentages listing the condition as important.) 



Higher salary 

More time for research 

Better students 

Better research 
facilities 

Better colleagues 
Better community 



Research faculty, 
major universities 

(76) 
(69) 
(65) 

(64) 

(63) 
(60) 



Higher salary 
Tenure 

Better students 

Smaller teaching 
load 

Better chance 
for advancement 

Higher rank 



Teaching faculty, 
lower tier colleges 

(84) 
(72) 
(65) 



(60) 

(59) 
(57) 
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Fish out of water 

Some faculty appear to suffer especially from their location In a 
college setting where ''their thing** Is lowly valued, or where they are 
asked to do something which they can't do or don't wish to do. 

Research-oriented professors at lower tier, teaching-directed 
schools are a notable case In point. They are the only group we have 
found for whom "more money" Is not the most often cited Inducement 
to move. This group assigns first place to a more scholarly environment: 
85 percent describe a reduced teaching load as Important; 83 percent 
give this standing to better students; 79 percent so designate more 
time for research; 75 percent place this emphasis on better colleagues. 
These research-aspiring faculty at teaching colleges are starved for 
research and scholarly opportunities. They want to acquire them more 
than anything else. 

Men and women 

The 80 percent of the faculty who are males and the 20 percent who 
are females want much the same sorts of things from their jobs, and hence 
make the same claims when they consider relocating. Indeed, there are 
just two conditions on which they differ significantly. Thirty-nine 
percent of the women, compared to only 22 percent of the men, indicate 
that "a good job for /mjr/ spouse" Is an "essential" or "very important" 
consideration In a move. And women In the professoriate feel they have 
less chance to get ahead. Forty percent of them. In contrast to 31 
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percent of the men, list "a better chance for advancement" as very Important 
In relocating. 

Conclusions 

Strongly attached to their profession, American academics are on the 
whole weakly attached to the institutions at which they presently teach. 
Their "mobility potential" thus is very high. 

The diversity of the iJrof essorlate has frequently been commented upon 
in this ri(port» It shows up sharply when we ask the question — "What 
would it take to get you to move?" The answers given differ greatly 
across the many strata and cohorts. More money is well nigh a universal 
pursuit, but outside that the variety in emphasis is extraordinary. Such 
structure as there is thus defines Itself: The research-coiranltted and 
scholarly attaining faculty seek an ever more challeng:: ng and rewarding 
scholarly setting; while teaching oriented professors, recognizing that 
their "market value" is lower, aspire to job advancement and job 
security. 
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Perceptions of Power and Influence in America 

American academics consider their profession very weak, even inconsequential, 
in public affairs. The intellectual community, including professors together 
with other scientists, leading writers, and men and women of letters, is seen 
by faculty to have less influence over the direction of public life than 
virtually any ^other "contending" stratum. Businessmen, labor leaders, 
high civil servants, congressmen, the federal executive, journalists, party 
leaders, wealthy families, military officialdom — all are perceived as vastly 
more muscular in their public influence. 

Intellectuals in Postindustrial Society 

It surely cannot be said that power, like beauty, is merely in the eyes 
of the beholder, but various groups in America do entertain vastly different 
notions of how power and influence are now distributed. We sought the 
perceptions of professors on this matter. 

One of the questions we wanted to explore is whether faculty generally 
agree with a large and diverse body of social commentators who see the 
intellectual stratum picking up influence in contemporary society. Sociologist 
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Daniel Bell, who can claim intellectual paternity for post industrialism , 
argues that knowledge becomes the primary resource in the emergent social 
order — just as land was in pre-industrial times and machinery in the 
industrial era* that universities and research institutes become the 
distinctive "social locus"; and that scientists, researchers, and other 
members of the intelligentsia take their place as dominant figures. 
Starting from various other intellectual perspectives and concerns, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, C. Wright Mills, Alain Touraine, Irving Kristol, 
Robert Nisbet, Theodore White, Samuel Huntington, Noam Chomsky, and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, among others, have emphasized the growing prominence 
and influence of the intellectual community or of certain subgroups within 

It is clear, however, that most faculty members do not think of 
themselves as part of an ascendant stratum. Only 14 percent of all 
academics believe that intellectuals have a high measure of influence in 
shaping public policy in the United States. In contrast, 73 percent of 
professors feel'tthat the influence of business executives is high, and 62 
percent attribute high influence to labor officials. 

Table 1. Faculty Perceptions of the Public 
Influence of Selected Social Groups 

(row percentages) 

Degree of Influence 
Group High Moderate Low 

Business leaders 73 21 5 

Union leaders 62 32 6 

Wealthy families 53 29 18 

High civil servants 40 44 16 

Intellectuals 14 38 48 
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The faculty's low regard for its own influence seems in part to 
reflect the ''poor little me'^ and the ''paranoia" tendencies evident among 
many groups in the population. Reporting on the "American Leadership 
Study" conducted by Columbia University's Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Carol H. Weiss noted a general inclination among elite cohorts to rank 
their own influence lower than what other elites ascribe to them. In 
particular, she observed a tendency to assign more influence to rivals, or 
groups to which one is unsympathetic, than to one's own group. In this 
1971-72 survey, labor leaders saw businessmen exerting more influence 
than did other strata, and much more than did business leaders themselves. 
Corporation executives returned the compliment, ascribing higher influence 
to labor and lesser power to themselves. 

With faculty as with the various elites interviewed by the Columiba 
investigators, assessments of one's own influence and that of rivals reflect 
fears rather than wishes . Professors are not alone in remembering battles 
lost rather than battles won. 

If most groups tend to undervalue their own position, intellectuals 
are nonetheless unusually self-effacing. Those interviewed by the Columbia 

researchers ranked their power over public affairs dead last, while 
other elites saw intellectuals occupying a much stronger position, somewhere 
in the middle of the pack among the groups assessed. In our 1975 study, 
professors put themselves in fourteenth place — with fourteen groups being 
evaluated . 

So it is striking that in two separate surveys, when essentially 
the Scime question was posed, intellectuals found themselves 
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singularly lacking social and political influe ..e, have no survey 

data on how other elites perceive the public _ nf luence of the intellectual 
community today but, as we have noted, in 1972 a variety of other groups 
did not share the low assessment intellectuals offered of their position. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr . , in their study of academic 
social scientists in the mid-1950s, came up with a finding which appears to 
parallel our own. They asked how faculty thought a typical businessman, 
a congressman, and a college trustee would rank these four occupations, in 
terms of the esteem in which he holds each: a college professor, the 
manager of a branch bank, an account executive in an advertising agency, 
and a lawyer. The majority of those answering felt that businessmen and 
congressmen would put faculty in last place, and they were only slightly 
more confident as to the response of college trustees. This involves 
perceptions of occupational prestige, of course, while in our 1975 surveys 
we are focusing on assessments of the power and influence. Still, all of 
these data suggest that American intellectuals consider thems'^^lves especially 
lowly valued by their fellow citizens^ feel put upon and disadvantaged in 
American society. The fact that there is an abundance of data contradicting 
this self-perception—for example, showing that Americans actually consider 
college professors an especially prestigious occupational stratum — has 
seemingly done nothing to alter the sense of being undervalued. 

There has been endless speculation as to why professors and other 
intellectuals consider themselves notably unrecognized and uninf luential 
in their own land. Some observers note the persistence of a glorified 
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Image of the standing of European Intellectuals, serving as a point of 
comparison. Others attend to the sheer fact of numbers — that with 400,000 
full-time college faculty in the United States, and with the group widely 
dispersed geographically, it is impossible fcjr the average professor to 
have as much direct contact with other segments of the elite, particularly 
with those who wield political power, as do niost European intellectuals. 

One additional factor may account for the strikingly low assessment 
professors offer of their influence and that of other intellectuals. 
Charles Kadushin argues (in The American Intellectual Elite) that the 
policy influence of the intellectual community, such as it is, applies 
indirectly rather than directly. It involves the process of defining 
social problems, formulating the political agenda, contributing to changes 
in values — and communicating these to larger segments of the public* And 
it maybe expected that any group with a high measure of indirect influence 
will be rather unimpressed with what it has because such influence is so 
intangible, so lacking in concrete testimony to its utility. The enterprise 
of defining issues and values — to the extent that it is performed by 
members of the intellectual community — goes in a world quite removed 
from that of immediate political decision making. There may indeed be 
a "trickling down" from the idea formulation and articulation of academics 
to the concrete policy actions of public officials, but academics do their 
work largely in isolation from the "men of /proximate/ power" and it is 
hardly surprising that they question the weight of their airy legacy. 
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Professors and other members of the Intellectual stratum are more 
numerous today—absolutely and relatively — than at any other time In 
history. And as we idJLl discuss in greatar detail lat«rf faculty not only 

possess substantial resources for political involvement but they employ 
these to a notable extent: they are unusually participant in public affairs. 
Furthermore, the persuasive concepts of post industrialism suggest a society 
in which knowledge is an ever more important resource and the people of 
knowledge ever more important political actors. In the face of all of 
this, however, when professors are asked to assess group influence in 
pullic affairs, they conclude that intellectuals are singularly impotent. 
There is a striking gap between the theoretical calling of intellectuals 
to power and their perceived coming only to a place of inef f ectuality . 

Variations within Academe 

Faculty are by no means all of one mind in their perceptions of group 
influence. Internal variations are very large — but at the same time 
exceedingly easy to locate because they stem mostly from a single source. 

We had entertained a number of competing hypotheses as to the origins 
of intramural differences in perceptions of group power. 

Might there not be big variations by scholarly standing and attainment? 
Vbuld not leading faculty at major universities — with broad opportunities 
for access to the principal institutions of American society — think of 
intellectuals as a more efficacious group than would lesser academic lights? 

)► Shouldn't discipline be critical with, for example, "worldly" social 
scientists, increasingly drawn into governmental roles, much more sanguine 
about the influence of intellectuals than "irrelevant" humanists? 
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ftp^Or would politics In fact be the key. Would we once again find 
perceptions warped mightily by the prism of political values? 

Only the latter hypothesis received confirmation. When political 
orientation — position along the general liberalism-conservatism continuum — 
is held constant, professors at elite universites and their counterparts 
at community colleges, high publishers and those who don't write at all, 
researchers who get government grants and teachers without access to 
federal largess, social scientists, humanists, engineers and biologists, 
the young and the old, those happy with their academic positions and their 
disgruntled colleagues — all show essentially the same view of the social 
influence of the intellectual stratum and its relative standing vis-a-vis 
other elites. 

But liberals and conservatives hold to very different intepretations. 
The most liberal academics think intellectuals are extremely weak 
and conservative strata, such as business leaders, very strong. Conservative 
faculty, on the other hand, perceive much less relative deprivation In 
the position of intellectuals, and are much more likely to downplay the 
influence of corporate executives and other conservative cohorts outside 
the university. 

For example, half of all Democrats in the faculty consider the public 
influence of intellectuals to be low, while only one-tenth think it is 
high. But just over one-third of academic Republicans rank intellectuals 
low, and over a fourth believe intellectuals are very influential. 

Most professors (79 percent) consider business executives more 
influential than intellectuals in shaping the course of American public 
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policy, but some (12 percent) think the influence of these two strata is 
roughly the same, and nearly the same number (9 percent) believe intellectuals 
actually rank higher than businessmen. These three groups are in no way 
distinguished by age, type of institution, professional attainments, or 
any such attributes. But 60 percent of those rating intellectuals higher 
than corporation leader are from the ranks of the most conservative faculty, 
whereas just 31 percent of the "business high, intellectuals low" group are 
conservatives — by the same measure employed above. 

Welcome to Paranoia 

What we have here, of course, is another instance of the paranoia 
tendency. Liberal faculty think conservative bastions, and notably the 
"complex" defined by the military and industry, are running the show, while 
the "good guys" — intellectuals, the leading communications media, and 
labor officials — are weak. Conservative professors, however, believe 
their "enemies" are ascendant: union leaders, the liberal national 
newspapers and TV news departments. They find businessmen, the military, 
and the very rich much less strong. Both liberals and conservatives in 
academe put intellectuals at the bottom of the pile in terms of influence^ — 
indicating that "poor little me" feelings cut across the profession — but 
conservatives see a much flatter shape to the influence pyramid than do 
liberals Conservatives believe influence over public affairs is more 
equitably distributed; they are more inclined to descriptions of the U.S. 
as pluralistic, while liberals come more readily to visions of power 
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Table 2. Faculty perceptions of the relative policy Influence 
of various strata, by general political philosophy* 

(column percentages) 



1. 

2. 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
17 . 
12. 
13. 
14. 



(most influential) 



(least Influential) 



no SL Lil.UtiL a ± 

Faculty 


Most Conservative 
Faculty 


President/ staff 


President/staff 




Union leaders 


rm.xi.ciLy j.cciuclo 


Major newspapers 


\J^5)1 t-Viv 'FflTTil 1 ies 

\ricctJ.l.lljr *. auiA J. .1. ^ 


Congressmen 


PonoT'PQQTTlPn 
Hfi^^ coo UiC^ i 1 


TV news 


Cabinet 




Party leaders 


Business leaders 


Union leaders 


Party leaders 


Major newspapers 


Civil servants 


Civil servants 


News magazines 


TV news 


Military leaders 


News magazines 


Wealthy families 


Public opinion 


Public opinion 


Intellectuals 


Intellectuals 



*The 
society, 
of public 
executive 
(universi 
the major 
magazines 
White Hou 
families. 



question reads: "Here is a list of some groups and institutions in our 
How would you rate the influence of each of these groups in the setting 
policy in the United States: Cabinet members, assistant secretaries; 
s of large corporations; high federal civil servants; intellectuals 
ty professors, social scientists, leading writers); labor union leaders; 
newspapers; members of Congress; military leaders, the Pentagon; news 
; opinion of mass publics; political party leaders; the President and 
ise staff; television news departments; very wealthy individuals and 



Elite perceptions of influence — 19 72 and 1975 

We know of only two survey instances in which elite strata have been asked 
their assessments of the public policy influence of the groups and institutions 
listed in Table 2: our 1975 faculty inquiry and the 1971-1972 Columbia 
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leadership study. That the question has been posed in comparable form only 
these two times is consequential — because the responses are so very different, 
and yet without Instances for comparison we cannot say whether time or 
group accounts for the difference. 

Investigators from Columbia's Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Interviewed some 500 national leaders, drawn from business, labor. Congress, 
the political parties, the federal executive, and public affairs organizations. 
The responses of this group. In 1971 and 1972, "describe the operation of 
the political system in terms much like those offered In an elementary 
civics textbook" (quoting Carol H. Weiss* 1972 report on the findings). 
The official, legitimate, decision-making bodies of government are at the 
top. Wealthy individuals and families are at the bottom. There is no 
support for interpretations of power and influence in the U.S. which 
emphasize a military- industrial complex, or any other power elite, t^hlnd 
the scenes manipulating on behalf of special interests sort of structure. 

. . the formal organs of government, leavened by public opinion and 
the media that Inform public opinion, are perceived /by these 500 leaders^/ 
as the major determiners of government policy. . . /Weiss, 1972^/." 

The faculty picture in 1975 portrays another world. The legitimate — 
in the sense of constitutionally recognized — governmental units are seen to be 
often outranked by special Interests: business leaders more influential 
than congressmen, military officials more than the cabinet or party leaders. 
Public opinion, and the instruments of popular communication, are near 
the bottom in policy impact. From a "textbook civics" interpretation, 
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wc t.ove to one stres5?lng the dominance of special interest, mlnorltarlan, 
excra-governmental, military- industrial groups ovr>r he fabric of American 
public policy. 

Table 3. Faculty and national leader perceptions of 
the relative policy Influence of various strata 

(column percentages) 



1. (most influential) 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. (least xniiuentlal) 



1971-72 
national leadership 
study respondents* 

President/staff 
Congressmen 
Public opinion 
Cabinet 
Media 

Union leaders 

Civil servants 

Financial leaders 

Corporation executives 

Intellectuals 

Interest groups 

State/local party 
leaders 

Military leaders 

Wealthy families 



1975 faculty 
study respondents* 

President/staff 
Business leaders 
Congressmen 
Military leaders 
Union leaders 
Cabinet 
Party leaders 
Major newpapers 
Wealthy families 
TV news 

Civil seirvants 
News magazines 

Public opinion 
Intellectuals 



*There are some variations in question format from one study to the other, 
but basic commonalities are sufficient to permit this comparison. 

It would be our guess—but it is only a guess—that the passage of time 
accounts for little of this extraordinary difference in interpretation, that 
professors simply see things differently than do the elites interviewed by 
the Columbia investigators. ^ ^ _ 
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However this may be, we have yet another datum bearing on the weakening 
of citizenry confidence In the performance of the American systeni. When 
a group as strategically placed in the communication of ideas as the faculty 
states so emphatically that American democracy "ain't what it should be," 

i 

that special Interests outrank many of the formal government vnits and 
public opinion in shaping national policies — and it should be noted that 
social scientists are even more of this opinion — it can hardly be 
inconsequential . 
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ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
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The Debate Over Equality and Meritocracy 



Americans, Tocquevllle wrote In the Democracy , are a people seized by 
the Idea of equality. They would forever chase It and define their -nation 
In the process. At various stages In U.S. development, equality has been 
seen to mean different things, to require different public responses for 
Its advancement. Equality has continued to be a powerful standard, while 
the conflicts It has engendered have shifted greatly from one epoch to 
another. 

Academics are much caught up In the contemporary stage of the debate 
over equality and Inequality, In their capacities as citizens and as 
members of the "idea generating" community, of course, but as well In 
the operations of their "home" institutions. 

Equality and Meritocracy 

Over the last decade or so, many faculty have struggled with the 
problem of implementing two sets of values or objectives which do not 
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rest easily with one another: 

I^That the university should strive to function as a meritocracy, 
refusing to recognize such factors as sex, race, religion, and family 
background — either positively or negatively — rewarding only academic 
ability and performance; 

^►That the university should mobilize its resources In the interest of 
advancing equality and moving previously underrepresented groups to a 
position of parity, while reducing the range of distinctions and the 
human loss perceived following upon commitment to individualistic 
competition. 

It was a British sociologist, Michael Young, who gave frequency to 
the te m ^'meritocracy" some two decades ago. Written as a social science 
addition to a literary tradition stretching from More to Bellamy to 
Orwell, The Ris e of the Meritocracy purports to chronicle from the 
perspective of the year 2033 the triumph of the principle of individual 
Intellectual nchievement as the vehicle for stratifying society — and 
then its rejection in a "populist" revolt. 

The idea of meritocratic selection, of course, is an old one, and 
for much of its history has been seen a liberating, progressive, even 
radical ally of the idea of equality. When individuals are rejected 
out of hand because of some eleme^nt of their background, when they are 
discriminated against because of their social class or sex or race or 
political inclinations, insistence that they should be admitted to a 
position solely on the basis of their ability to perform in it at the 
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appropriate level can be seen — has, in fact, often bee n — as the 
necessary extension of equality of opportunity. Such was, for instance, 
the perception of Felix Frankfurter, when he wrote eloquently of the 
liberating impact of meritocracy in his student days at Harvard Law 
School: 'Vhat mattered was excellence in your profession to which your 
father or your face was equally irrelevant. And so rich man, poor man, 
were just irrelevant titles to the equation of human relations. The thing 
that mattered was what you did professionally/^ Randolph Bourne, a 
Columbia graduate and one of the most creative and celebrated young 
socialist intellectuals of the pre-World War I years, offered a similar 
argument: "Scholarship is fundamentally democratic. Before the bar of 
marks and grades, penniless adventurer and rich man's son stand equal." 

In recent years, however, many observers have come to perceive and 
emphasize an antagonism between the ideas of meritocracy and equality. 
Such arguments have developed at various levels — although all involve in 
some fashion what Daniel Bell has called "the redefinition of equality" 
in terms of end result . John Rawls* much-discussed A Theory of Justice 
offers a broad philosophical rejection of the idea of meritocracy and its 
accompanying conception of equality. "Equality of opportunity means an 
equal chance to leave the less fortunate behind in the personal quest for 
influence and social position." To treat all persons in a truly equal 
fashion "society must give more attention to those with fewer native 
assets and to those born into the less favorable social position." 
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Others provide a less philosophically expansive but still sociological 
substantial critique, stressing that the meritocratic vision Is just too 
raw and competitive, Injuring the self-esteem of the losers, encouraging 
undue self-rlghteousness among the winners, promoting a level of 
Interpersonal rivalry which mocks social humaneness. 

For still others, the case against meritocracy Is best captured In 
Lyndon Johnson's 1965 Imagery Involving a shackled runner. Is It 
reasonable to start a race between two runners with the legs of one 
shackled and those of the other free, and then half way Into the contest 
to stop It, to loose the previously bound candidate, and then to declare 
that the test will proceed with scrupulous attendance to Individual 
ability? Isn't It the case. Inevitably, that the meritocracy standard 
gets Introduced too late? 

So the Issue has been firmly joined as to whether the meritocracy 
standard is attractive and whether or not it is generally compatible with 
the claims of equality. There is a subordinate question — by no means 
unimportant by Itself — of how closely any institution has successfully 
approximated the claims of meritocracy. 

These issues have struck the academy with special force. As we have 

/ublicationsi 
faculty as a group are notably committed 

in their general sociopolitical ideology to the extension of equalitarian 

values. But at the same time, the sense that advances in science and 

scholarship depend upon strict adherence to the quality of performance, and 

that intellectual life especially should aspire to a universalism which 
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rejects all particularistic group appeals, has received major stimulus 
and growth within American higher education in the twentieth century. 

Is university life meritocratic ? 

In view of the basic push and pull of these values, it is hardly 
surprising that faculty are sharply divided over questions involving 
merit and equality, while at the same time more than a little ambivalent. 
It does appear that in contests between the two sets of values, meritocracy 
has been losing some ground in recent years. But the strongest overall 
impression we bring from an examination of the survey data is that of 
the continuing power of the meritocratic standard — throughout the reaches 
of what is a very diverse professoriate. 

Faculty divide evenly on the question of whether universities have 
in fact generally behaved meritocratically . Forty-nine percent argue 
that places of higher education have for the most part applied meritocratic 
standards, while 51 percent claim that they have not. To some extent 
here, wish is mother to perception — the more meritocratically inclined 
the faculty, the more likely they are to see actual performance in that 
direction. But such interest-related differences in perception are not 
massive, iinarly 40 percent of all professors who most strongly want to 
see meritocratic judgments prevail believe that they nave not in fact 
triumphed . 

The variations by type of school in which the faculty member teaches 
are not great. Forty-four percent of professors at elite research-oriented 
universities, as compare to 56 percent of those on the staff of junior 
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colleges, argue that college and university life has on the whole not 
been meritocratic. 

By far the biggest group differences In perception are evident In tho 
cases of blacks and women. More than half of the white males In the 
professoriate think their Institutions have been faithful to the principle 
of merit; nearly three-fourths of black academics and two-thirds of the 
women maintain they have not. 

Is the meritocratic standard desirable ? 

Academics coii:e down most strongly on tha side of merit In Its tussles 
v/lth equality on questions Involving their o\m hiring and reward, olinety- 
flve percent of professors acknowledge a major unc^errepresentation of 
blacks in faculty ranks, and more than 80 percent describe this problem 
as serious The proportions are orly slightly lower when the question 
shifts to the representation of wcmen. But only one-fourth to one-third — 
uhe proportion varying with question wording-- endor^.' use of "benign" 
quotas or preferential treatment in the recruitment process to correct 
the imbalance, whereas something betwit^en two-thirds and thr^^e-f ourths 
argue that "strict adherence to the merit standard, not preferential 
treatment, is the appropriate renedy." 

Seven academics in ten argvjo thzt before av;arding tenure, the members 
of a department should satj-uly themselves that the candidate ":?.s the most 
deserving by the most demanding national staod?»rds which can be upplied." 
About half of the professoriate take the position that salary increases 
should be determined strictly by merit, even though in a time of scarce 
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resources this requires "denying increases to many faculty of lower 
scholarly attainment/' 

A competitive structure for academic life similarly finds strong 
support. Three-fifths of the faculty endorse scholarly competition as an 
appropriate part of the intellectual environment. Almost two-thirds applaud 
the revival of competition for grades among students, on the grounds this 
"spurs students to work harder." 

Faculty are most inclined to side with equality over achievement in 
the operation of their home institutions in the case of student admission. 
Nearly two-thirds agr^^e that to increase opportunities for minority 
students, it may be appropriate to admit some whose prior academic records 
fall below those of competing white students by conventional academic 
criteria . 

While here as elsewhere practice may dip below the proclaimed 
standard, faculty almost unanimously reject the notion of departing from the 
academic merit to achieve increased representation of certain political 
perspectives. Fewer than one "acuity member in every twenty will claim 
that any preference should be afforded "radicals" or "conservatives" 
in order to give them more representation in professorial ranks. 

Some increase in the preference for equality when it collides with 

the principle of merit can be seen over the past decade. The 1969 Carnegie 

survey explored academic support for preferential hiring of minority 

faculty, and preferential admission of minority students — as did our 

t 

own 1975 inquiry. Question wording was not the same from one study to 
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the next, but was very nearly the same, and meaningful comparison can 
probably be made. It appears that backing for nonmeritocratic measures 
to increase the representation of minority faculty rose by at least 
10 percentage points over this six year period, while the jump was perhaps 
twice as great on the question of preferential admission of minority 
students . 

"Class interests ," ideology , and academic norms 

The very large differences which we find among faculty on a range of 
equality-meritocracy issues within the university have three distinct sets 
of precipitants. There are, of course, a variety of specific group 
interests bearing on the resolution of these controversies. General 
sociopolitical ideology also intrudes strongly, and in an independent 
fashion. There is as well a third significant contributor — involving 
a set of professional norms which operate independent of liberalism- 
conservatism and of palpable group interests. 

Discussion of the interaction of these three clusters of variables 
will be continued In the next section. 

We find a high intercorrelation , the clear presence of an equality- 
meritocracy dimension cutting across a range of items bearing on university 
policy. Individual questions in the cluster, however, impact with special 
force on certain faculty groups, and the latter respond accordingly. 
For example: 

Prof <*ssors who publish heavily are not notably more inclined to the 
meritocracy side of things on questions of affirmative action than are 
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nonpublishers, but the isaue of basing salary increases strictly on 
"acadeiiilc merit" produces a massive difference by level of publications. 
Seventy-nine percent of those with more than 10 scholarly publications 
in the last two years opt for salary by merit, compared to just 37 
percent of faculty not publishing at all, 

► Blacks and whites in the professoriate are little differentiated on 
tenure and salary standards. Black academics, however, are much less 
inclined than are their white colleagues to rely on the merit principle 
to advance minority representation in faculty and student ranks. 

On the whole, though, the distribution of faculty opinion on 
equality-meritocracy issues is rather modestly influenced by such group- 
specific interests, as Tables 1 and 2 indicate. For example, while most 
women don't believe universities have managed to operate as meritocracies 
they are about as inclined as are men to^ want them to be such . 

"Class interests" carry us only so far toward an accounting for intra 
faculty differences, and it is not nearly so far as one might readily 
expect • 
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Table 1. Faculty differences on university response to 
minorities issues, by race, sex and academic status 

Favor merit Favor merit 

Oppose use of Oppose use of principle principle 

"benign" quotas preferential as solution as solution 

to increase treatment to to under- to under- 

minority faculty increase minority representation representation 

representation s tudent admissions of women of blacks 



Race 










White 


67 


38 


83 


79 


Black 


44 


23 


57 


50 


Sex 










Male 


67 


37 


83 


79 


Female 


61 


4l 


74 


74 


Age 










55 and older 


68 


41 


84 


82 


45-54 


64 


36 


83 


80 


35-44 


64 


36 


81 


75 


Under 35 


64 


37 


78 


74 


Publications (last two 








years; 










More than 10 


73 


46 


88 


86 


5-10 


63 


jl 


c51 


75 


3-4 


67 


11 
jj 


/y 


/O 


1-2 


61 


1/. 


/o 


/ .3 


None 


68 






ol 


School 










Quality 










1. Tier 1 


64 


31 


78 


72 


2. 


66 


36 


79 


75 


3. 


63 


37 


8? 


78 


4. Tier 4 


68 


44 


85 


83 


Basic 










Institutional 










Salary 










$25,000 and over 


71 


35 


84 


77 


$17,000-$24,999 


65 


38 


83 


79 


$12,G00-$16,999 


66 


36 


80 


76 


Under $12,000 


63 


43 


79 


77 
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Table 2. Faculty differences on other equality-meritocracy 
issues, by race, sex and academic status 



Publications 

More than 10 

5-10 

3-4 

1-2 

None 



(last two 
years) 



Agree, 1 fore awarding 
tenure, faculty of a 
department or college 
should satisfy them- 
selves that the candidate 
for tenure is the most 
deserving by the most 
demanding national 
standards which can 
be applied. 



84 
78 
72 
66 
69 



Agree, In a time of 
scarce resources, 
salary increases 
should be awarded 
on the basis of 
academic merit, even 
though this means 
denying increases to 
many faculty of lower 
scholarly attainment. 



79 
65 
64 
50 
37 



School Quality 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Tier 1 



Tier 4 



73 
70 
67 
68 



58 
57 
49 
33 



Basic Institutional 
Salary 

$25,000 or more 
$17,000-$24,999 
$12,000-$16,999 
Under $12,000 



80 
71 
62 
72 



65 
45 
47 
41 



Age 

55 and older 
45-54 
35-44 
Under 35 



77 
70 
68 
64 



49 
43 
47 
51 



Sex 

Male 
Female 



69 
71 



50 
40 



Race 

White 
Black 



69 
6? 



47 
43 
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SECTION 15 



Perspectives on Equality and Meritocracy: 
Their Determinants 



General sociopolitical Ideology, more than any other factor, determines 
the response of faculty to questions of equality and meritocracy within the 
university. This Is perhaps not surprising, since a relatively strong 
Inclination to equalltarlan values — the key component of l-'^ f rallsm — for 
the society at large might be expected to carry with It a ^ altment to 
equalltarlanlsm within the academy. 

But professors* definitions of thel scholarly commitments and 
professional roles also shape their p rspectlves on the various campus 
Issues of equality vs. meritocracy, strongly and In a fashion quite 
Independent of their general social values. 

When the effects of liberalism-conservatism and scholarly role are 
accounted for, the specific group interests so often invoked in discussions 
of the controversy — of women as opposed to men, of blacks compared to whites, 
of those notably successful by the prevailing rules of the academic game in 
contrast to those especially unsuccessful — appear relatively unimportant. 
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Llberallsm-Conserva t ism 

If you know a faculty member's position on national Issues, you 
have the best available guide to his or her stance on the Intramural 
equality-meritocracy argumcint. 

Six specific Issues discussed Intba poreceKUng MOtiOD provided us 
with the raw material for constructing a campus equality-meritocracy 
scale. These Involved questions of whether nonmerltocratlc standards 
should be employed In hiring and in student admissions to increase the 
representation of minorities, whether salary should be determined strictly 
by academic merit, even if this has the consequence of shutting out the 
least successful, and whether the tenure decision should be based on the 
candidate's conformity to the most professionally exacting national 
criteria. In constructing this scale and in thereby differentiating the 
professoriate, we do not mean to suggest that the values of equality and 
meritocracy are always mutually exclusive, or are perceived as being 
such* We do maintain 'that in some instances the advance of one set of 
valu :5omes at the expense of the other; and faculty scoring at the 
opposite ends of the equality-meritocracy scale are indicating their 
preference when the issue is thus joined. A professor located at the 
"equality" end of the scale is not necessarily hostile to the claims of 
"meritocracy," but he Commonly opts for the former in those campus 
controversies pitting the two positions. 

Professorial liberals — by all reasonable measures — are vastly more 
inclined to the equalitarian side of the campus debate. For example, 
sixty-two percent of academics who always vote a straight Democratic ticket 
score in the "most equalitarian" quintiles of our scale, compared to just 
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seven percent of the regular Republicans. Only 15 percent of the most 
liberal faculty (the latter classification determined by a composite 
liberalism-conservatism measure for national Issues) locate themselves 
on the meritocracy end of our scale » as against 64 percent of their very 
conservative colleagues. 

Table 1. Positions of faculty on the equality-meritocracy 
scale y by their stance on national Issues (row percentages) 



Most Most 
equalitarlan meritocratic 

Voting 

Always straight Democratic ticket 62 28 

Usually straight Democratic 54 32 

Most often Democratic, but 

frequently other 44 38 

Regularly spilt 33 46 

Most often Republican but 

frequently other 33 44 

Usually straight Republican 29 59 

Always straight Republican ticket 7 79 

Liberalism-Conservatism 

Most liberal 1 71 15 

2 54 29 

3 39 42 

4 32 48 
Most conservative 5 21 64 
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The strength of this relationship between national policy views and 
those on the Intramural meritocracy argument Is In no way diminished or 
otherwise altered by restricting analysis to the various "demographic" group 
In the faculty, on an Individual group basis. Thus, it holds as much for 
women as for men, for business school professors as for social scientists, 
for faculty at elite research universities and those dt junior co .eges, 
for the young and old alike. 

National equalltarians, campus meritocrats 

Although the link between commitment to the value of equality in the 
society and within the academy is, expectedly, very strong, the two sets 
of issues are distinct. They obviously impact differently, the former 
raising the question of equality in the context of broad public policy, 
the latter as It applies "at home," in contention with other values of 
immediate consequence to the faculty respondents themselves. 

A majority of professors adopt consistent etands — in the sense that 

their relative position on equality inside the academy is matched by 

their relative position on the value outside. There are, however, some 

two sectors; for 

faculty who combine notably non-congruent responses in these/ example ^ rhose 
who are the strongest proponents of extending equality in the larger 
society but are in the ranks of those most resistant to the claims of 
equality when these clash with the merit principle in their own institutions 

As one measure, 11 'percent of respcy^dents to our national faculty survey 
who score in the two most supportive quintiles of an economic equalization 
m^jasure, for the society — a measure comprising such issues as whether it 
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should be public policy to reduce income differences among Americans, 

and whether much higher Inheritance taxes should be imposed to minimize 

the passing on of large family fortunes — are in the two most pro-merit, 

anti-equality categories of the meritocracy scale. Twelve ^ percent of 
conversely, are 

the professoriate, / /among the most resistant to extensions of economic 

equality outside but are the most equalitarian within the academy. 

Faculty who are national equalitarians but campus meritocrats manifest a high \ 

at the 

level of scholarly achievement (table 2). They are disproportionately / better 



Table 2. Distribution of faculty by selected variables; national 
equalitarians, campus meritocrats; and national conservatives, campus 

equalitarians (column percentages) I 



Sex 

(percent female) 

PriTnary commitment to : 
teaching 
research 

Publications last two years ; 
none 
1-2 
3-4 
5 or more 

School Quality : 
4 (lowest) 
3 
2 



Those who are 
cpnservative^ vis-a-vis 

equality, society; 
pro-equality, university 



32 

84 
16 

63 
25 
8 
4 

43 
24 
17 



Those who are 
pro-equality, society; 

pro-meritocracy, 
university 



11 

41 
59 

40 
26 

?0 



26 
23 
20 



1 (highest) 



16 



32 
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Table 2 (continued). Distribution of faculty by selected variables; national 
equalitartanSy campus meritocrats; and national conservari ves , campus 

equalitarians (column percentages) 



Field (selected) : 



Those who are 
donservative vis-a-vis 

equality, society; 
pro-equality , university 



Those who arc* 
pro-equality, society; 

pro-meritocracy, 
university 



social sciences 


U 


19 


humanities 




23 


physical sciences 


10 


18 


biological sciences 


4 


11 


education 


10 


4 


business 


9 


1 


miscellaneous applied 
professional fields 


19 


6 


Liberalism-Conservatism Scale 






most conservative 


66 


19 


most liberal 


9 


58 



schools, are more research oriented, publish more, and are located in the 
disciplines which form the core of the liberal arts curriculum. 

A group of senior, largely male, research-directed, highly productive 
academics who generally endorse liberal programs in the national arena, 
then, they strongly endorse the idea of meritocracy within the university. 
It is, after all, quintessentially thei r idea , part of the university climate 
in which they have excelled. 

In contrast, that one-ninth of the faculty conservative on extending 
economic equality in the society but highly equalitarian on university 
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matters comes disproportionately from the teaching, nonscholarly culture 
of schools of lesser academic standing. Members of this group respond 
favorably to campus demands for equality not because of their underlying 
liberalism but in spite of its absence — because they believe they have 
been poorly served by the idea of meritocracy Or because they believe it 
is simply not their idea. A group of generally conservative women 
constitutes a large slice of this opinion cohort. 

General ideological convictions loom large in locating the faculty 
on campus equality-meritocracy, but for these two groups with noncongruent 
positions on equality inside the university and beyond it, quite tangible 
matters of self-interest and academic experience appear decisive. 

Definition of Scholarly Style 

We asked faculty to assess a series of statements bearing upon their 

personal sense of their scholarly role and professional style. Their 

responses to five of these proved to be highly intercorrelated , and we 

created a scale comprised of them: 

It is more important for a scholar to be precise and rigorous in 
his thought than speculative and intuitive. 



Careful scholarship is that which provides us with hard data, 
independent of our subjective desires, wishes, and biases. 

^m>^ Scholars must be emotionally neutral and impartial toward their 
ideas if these ideas are to stand a fair chance of ultimately being 
proved valid. 

IP^ I don't believe in rigorously formulating hypotheses and experiments 
before carrying out my research. 

I do not like fancy, speculative theories that are not firmly 
grounded in hard data. 
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There is a strong relationship between position on the "scholarly 
style" scale and on the equality-meritocracy measure. Faculty defining 
their approach as "hard," "rigorous," and "impartial," are much more 
inclined to the meritocracy side of things, while their "speculative," 
"intuitive" and "committed" colleagues give much more support for the 
equalitarian standard. Thus, 61 percent of faculty who reject the 
definition of good scholarship as rigorous and emotionally neutral 
show up among the most equalitarian, compared to just 27 Percent of their 
hard data, rigor and precision aspiring brethren. 



Table 3. Positions of faculty on the equality-meritocracy scale, 
by their stance on the "scholarly style" measure (row percentages) 



Most Most 

Scholarly Style equalitarian meritocratic 

1, (most speculative, intuitive) 61 21 

2. 48 34 
3 ^ 44 40 

4. 35 49 

5, (most rigorous, hard) 27 58 



The scholarly style scale has an obvious disciplinary link, since 
"hard data," "rigor," "precision" and 'Vieutrality" are more familiar 
terms for natural scientists than for humanists. But in fact, the 
contrasting styles find their respective partisans in large numbers in 
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every substantial stratum of the multiversity c Amcrg humanists^ 

35 percent idi^ntify their approach as primarily "rigorous"; the comparable 

parcenteges are 3S ^:->r so-.ial sclenr.isrs, 41 fc physical scientists, and 

43 for faculty in business* Forty- twc percent of the most highly publishing 

academics, 38 percent of those not publishing at all, 58 percent at elite 

universities and 36 percent at community colleges espouse the hard data, 

emotional neutrality style. 

We also find that the above-specified relationship between style and 

position on the meritocracy-equality controversy is independently significant, 

operating apart from general sociopolitical ideology or academic status. 

When the positions of faculty are defined both by ideology and scholarly 

style, we get an unusually powerful differentiation of equality-meritocracy 

perspectives. As table 4 shows, when ideology is held constant, each 

gradation (along the scholarly style measure produces a consistent movement 

on the equality-meritocracy dimension. Hold style constant, and liberalism-- 

conservatism interacts this way with campus merit-equality preferences. 

Table 4. Proportions of the faculty "most equalitarian" on the equality- 
meritocracy scale, by general ideology and scholarly style 

Liberalism-Conservatism 
12 3 4 5 

(Most (Most 
liberal) conservative) 

Scholarly Style SCv^le 

1 (most speculative, 

intuitive) 81 69 58 49 31 

2 74 59 49 31 26 

3 73 55 38 30 24 

4 72 45 28 26 19 

5 (most rigorous, 

hard) 48 45 25 24 13 
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Among the most liberal faculty, 81 percent of those inclined to 
a "speculative" style are highly equalitarian, compared to 48 percent 
of those committed to a "rigorous" approach. Within the "most rigorous" 
professorial quintile, 48 percent of the very liberal academics are 
strongly equalitarian, as against just 3 3 percent of the most conservative 
teachers. 

Conclusions 

It is easy to see why faculty liberals are equalitarians in the campus 
controversies. It is much harder to account for the strong, independent 
relationship of scholarly style to equality-meritocracy issues, but a few 
observations can be made. 

Professors partake of national sociopolitical ideology, and their 
positions thus defined importantly influence their responses to a range 
of campus issues. At the same time, however, they share in academic 
ideologies. We will have more to say about the latter in ensoing sections 
of this report. 

The sense that a scholar should aim for maximum rigor in his work, that 
he should aspire to a kind of emotional neutrality vis-a-vis his findings 
so as to encourage unbiased scrutiny of tliem, that scholarly advances 
require strict adherence to precision and method — these are all part of a 
rich although diffuse professional ideology which has been articulated 
over the past century. The view that the scholarly world should aim for 
universalistic rather than particularistic standards generally, and 
especially that academics should judge themselves and their students 
primarily in terras of intellectual competence, alsois part of this broad 
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Ideology-model — of a wurld view closely associated with the development 

of modern science. 

There Is, In short, a professional Ideology , adherence to which 

Inclines one to both the "rigorous" end of our scholarly style continuum 

and to the meritocracy pole on the equality-meritocracy scale. 

At the same time, there are dissenting academic Ideologies, and 

there are Instances where the claims of general social values conflict 
with professional norms. A faculty member strongly wedded to liberal 
and equalitarian values and to the academic Ideology suggested above is 
apt to feel cross pressured and ambivalent in the campus equality- 
meritocracy argument. 

In the latter controversy, faculty are divided in part by their 
assessment of how the claims of equality and meritocracy will affect 
them personally, or will impact upon the interests of groups with which 
they identify. But the divisions within the professoriate are not so 
much between men and women, blacks and whites, young faculty and old, 
the tenured and those without job security, as they are among groups 
defined by the Intersection of societal and academic norms or ideology. 



SECTION 16 



Academic Freedom: 
The Intelligence Heritablllty Debate 

The late 1960s and early 1970s generated especially Intense debates 
over the Importance, requirements, and limits of academic freedom. Today, 
In contrast, university communities are preoccupied with problems of an 
economic sort. But If there has been some weakening In liranedlate Intensity, 
Issues relating to academic freedom remain Important to faculty, and In this 
section we explore profeflRors' aflSfissments of thfim. 

Should any subjects be off-limits to faculty research? Are there 
instances in which a political test should be applied — in which the 
potential political conse'^uences of a line of inquiry are such that the 
inquiry should be dl^jr^uj: .c^^i^ perhaps even prohibited? 

The Genetic B asis of Human Intelligence 

In a long article published in the Harvard Educational Review in 1969, 
Arthur Jensen brought together a body of research findings which suggested 
that intelligence differences among individuals owed more to heredity than 
to environment. Two years later, Richard Herrnstein argued in the pages 
of the Atlantic Monthly that existing data supported the view that IQ 
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differences among individuals are mostly accounted for by genetic 
Inheritance. These two publications, more than any others, became the 
focal points In a stormydebate which extended to questioning the very 
propriety of research on the genetic basis of Intelligence. While Jensen 
and Herrnstein were most visible and were subjected to strong criticism 
and to harassment that received nation-wide attention, scholars on a 
large number of campuses became targets as the argument proceeded. 

It was the racial imnllcatlons — real or alleged — of these studies 
which provided the heat to the debate. Was research on the genetic basis 
of intelligence implicitly if not explicitly racist, and thereby beyond 
the bounds of academic freedom. , Beyond this, as David Cohen observed in 
an essay in Commentary , work such as Herrnstein 's "questioned the 
traditional liberal idea that stupidity results from the Inheritance of 
poverty, contending instead that poverty results from the inheritance 
of stupidity." 

We asked faculty to comment not on the merit of various studies in 
this area — a subject on which most could have no informed opinion — but 
on the academic freedom dimension. Should any barriers be put in the 
way of research on heredity and intelligence? 

Eleven percent of the professoriate took the stand that "academic 
research on the genetic bases of differences in intelligence should not 
be permitted , because it serves to sustain a fundamentally racist 
perspective /emphasis added here/." The vast majority , 89 percent, 
disagreed. Eighteen percent of the faculty were supportive of a lesser 
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barrier before such genetic research, that It "should be dlscourp^ed 
because it can easily serve to reinforce racial prejudices," And 26 
percent of all academics expressed a willingness to entertain at least 
some restrictions, when they disagreed with the proposition that 
"academic research on the genetic bases of differences in intelligence 
should encounter no limitations at all." 



Table 1. Faculty opinion on restrictions upon 
research involving heredity and intelligence 
(column percentages) 



Strongly agree 
Agree with reservations 
Disagree with reservations 
Strongly disagree 



Such research Such research Such research 



should be 
prohibited 

4 

7 
28 
62 



should be 
discouraged 

5 
13 
30 
52 



should encounter 
no limitations 

45 
29 
17 
9 



Since a principal charge was that the work of Jensen, Herrnstein, and 
others clashed with liberal values, and since the most vociferous faculty and 
student critics were associated w^th the left, we expected some association 
between general political ideology and response to the question of 
restrictions on intelligence heritability research. We found none. 

The most liberal academics, and their most conservative colleagues, 
reveal virtually identical distributions of opinion on all of the 
questions referred to above. For example, 72 percent of the very liberal 
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Table 2, Faculty opinion on intelligence 
heritability research, by political ideology 
(row percen^rages) 



Liberalism- 
Conservatism 
Scale positions 

1. (Most liberal) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Most conservative) 



Agree, 
suth research 
should be 
prohibited 

10 
9 
14 
13 
10 



Agree, 
such research 
should be 
discouraged 

19 
16 
20 
19 
16 



Disagree, 
such research 
should encounter 
no limitations 

28 
24 
27 
26 
26 



cohort insisted that work on heredity and intelligence should be subjected 
to no restrictions at all, the view of an essentially identical 74 percent 
of the very conservative academics, 

So many of the university controversies we have examined reflect the 
push and pull of broad ideological perspectives derived from issues of 
the society. The genetic research question is strikingly cut off from such 
links . 

The Research Culture 

professoriate 

The/is very strongly opposed to all restrictions on research into 
heritability and intelligence, so we should not expect any group within it to 
manifest strong support for restraints. By far the largest intra-f acuity 
differences which we do encounter involve groups defined by participation — 
or the lack thereof — in the research culture. Whatever their politics. 
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academics who are themselves highly active in the research world oppose 

restrictions on studies of genetic inheritance, while those outside 

the research culture are less troubled by the prospect of such restraints. 

Fewer than one in ten among faculty who publish very heavily think 
universities should discourage studies of heredity and t IQ^ compared 
to .T-nost one-fourth af the non-publishers. Twenty-six percent of 



Table 3. Faculty opinion on intelligence 
heritability reseach by scholarly activities 
(row percentages) 



Scholarly publications 
(last 2 years) 

None 
1-2 
3-4 
5-10 

More than 10 



Agree, 
such research 
should be 
prohibited 



14 
10 
6 
5 
5 



Agree, 
such research 
should be 
discouraged 



23 
18 
12 
10 
8 



Disagree, 
such research 
should encounter 
no limitations 



31 
28 

23 
21 
17 



Preference - research 
or teaching 

Heavily in teaching 13 

Both/leai ' z to teaching 11 

Both/leai ; to research 8 

Heavily in research 6 

Faculty who are 
non-publishers, interested 
in teaching, at lower-tier 
colleges 16 

Faculty who are high 

publishers , interested 

in research, at major 

rese 'ch-directed 

universities 4 



22 
18 
15 
9 



26 



31 
26 
22 
17 



33 



15 
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professors who publish not at all, who locate their professional Interests 
In teaching and who are at Institutions of low scholarly standing agree 
that inquiries into the genetic basis of intelligence should be discouraged* 
Only six percent of academics who publish extensively, whose interests 
are primarily in research, and who teach at a major university, take 
this view. 

It should be noted that these relationships remain exactly the same 
when sociopolitical ideology is held constant. For example, 14 percent 
of nonpublishing liberals and 14 percent of nonpublishing conservatives 
maintain that universities should prohibit genetic research dealing 
with intelligence; whereas on y 5 percent of high publishing faculty, 
liberals and conservatives alike, take this stance. 

There can be no doubt that people in some sense "of the left" assumed 
leadership in the criticisms of the work of Jensen, Herrnstein, et al. , 
but for the rank and file of faculty there are no difierences by political 
stance when it comes to defending academic freedom this area. A 
willingness to accept restrictions comes primarily from a relative 
unconcern with effects on the research culture. Here is an academic 
variant of an old finding bearing on support for civi ^ liberties in the 
general public. A number of studies have shown that people who see 
themselves at least potentially in a circumstance where their freedom 
of expression, for instance, might come under attack are more sensitive 
to and hence supportive of the general protection of civil liberties. 
Research faculty, confronted with the question of restrictions on research 
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into heredity and intelligence, seem to respond ''theie, but for the 
grace of . . • It matters. It involves their world. 

An unusual discipline array 

Because it seems to pose a matter of scholarly self-interest r<::thar 
than general ideological inclinations, the academic freedom question we 
have been examining provokes an unusual set of relationships with viel<i 
or discipline. Social scientists are the most liberal discipllie cohort, 
and the one seemingly the most supportive of measures to eliminate pre- 
judicial actions vis-a-vis black Americans. But their work encompasses 
a variety of sensitive issues like that of heredity and intelligence, 
and they come down more strongly on the academic freedom side than 

do faculty in any other discipline. Biological scientists and humanists 
are close to social scientists here. 

On the other hand, academics in such applied professional fields as 

business administration, engineering and agriculture, much more conservative 

ill political ideology and generally less receptive to appeals based on 

the allegation of racial discrimination, are notably less opposed to 

into 

restrictions on research / the genetic basis of differences in intelligence. 
Presumably this is because the latter is much more an "academic" issue 
for them. 

We constructed a composite measure of support for academic freedom 
in the heritability of intelligence area of inqi'ry — one which incorpcrated 
the three separate questions we posed on the subject and the intensity 
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of response. In Table 4, faculty in the various disciplines are 
arrayed by their responses on this measute. also f ow 



Table 4. Faculty opinion on inteli^^ ^^e heritability 
research, composite academic freedom measure; and on 
the charge ^"-^^^ most universities are racist; by academic 
discipline- 



percentages) 

Academic freedom measure 



Discipline 



Unequivocally 
opposed to 
any restriction 
on the freedom 
of inquiry 



Supportive 

of at 

least 

some 
restriction 



Agree, 
most .American 
colleges and 
universities 
are racist , 
whether or not 
they mean to be 



Social sciences 


51 


21 


52 


Humanities 


47 


26 


48 


Biological sciences 


45 


23 


31 


Education 


41 


32 


43 


Physical sciences 


37 


27 


37 


Business administration 


36 


28 


35 


Engineering 


30 


28 


38 


Agriculture 


30 


38 


23 


Miscellaneous applied 
professional fields 


25 


43 


39 



the proportion of each fie„d agreeing with the charge that most U.S. 
institutions of higher learning are in fact racist, whether consciously or 
not. 

More social scientists than members of anv other field believe that 
universities are guilty of racism; but more social scientists unequivocally 
defend the unrestricted right to conduct research on the. genetic basis of 



Intelligence differences. Professors in agriculture, engineering, and 
various other applied professional disciplines are much less j.nclined 
to find universities guilty of racism — but they are as well much less of 
the view that unimpeded inquiry into the genetic basis of variations in 
Intelligence involves a core academic freedom principle. 

Conclusions 

The question of restrictions on intelligence heritability research 
has been defined by faculty as a special typ^ of academic freedom issue. 
The professoriate thus divides in a fashion which has nothing to do with 

3 

its ideological predilection/bearing on the substance of the heritability 
argument* . 

It is striking to note how very different the responses are to the 
question of restrictions on classified weapons lesearch. The latter 
might at first appear similar to the matter we have been discuss in.: since 
it poses the issue of restraining professional research activity and has 
a clear external .^ferent. But weapons research is not perceived as 
posing an academic freedom type of problem, and the faculty divisian 
is largely shaped by political inclinations. That is, liberals strongly 
reject the propriety of classified weapons ^.search on campus, wL ( ' 
conservatives strongly defend it. The variations in response by 
discipline — once ideology is held constant — are modest, and those 
relating to participation in the research culture nonexistent. 

So many of the debates within academe potc cially involve both 
professional norms and sociopolitical ideology. The "decision ' as to 
where, among these two provinces, a specific issue falls ig h:lp:hly 
consequential to the ©ubetence of the conclusions reached. 
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SECTION 17 



What is the Appropriate Student Role 
in University Affairs? 



Mqch of the student activism of the lat^ - half of the 1960 was 
directed at external targets—notably at U.S. military involvement n 
Indochina end at those directing that intervention. But there weie 
campus objectives as well, including an increase in "student pov..-. ," 
a broadening of student participation in university decision :.:akin? - 

Now in 1976, student activism has waned, and vf ' "i this has coin.- a 
weakening of the argument over the appropriate boundaries of r.t'icV,/.t 
involvement. What, though, has happened to opinion on t e sub.-'.ect? 

In The New Morality . Daniel Yankelovich and Ruth C.ark have re..inded 
us tha^ an important shift in behavior netd not be the produce of n 
parallel reversal in attitudes. Any thought that :ter the campu.'? 
Lurr^il of the 1^ Os we hrve come back • ' the status quo ante, they 
demonstrate, is very wide of the mark. "The /Vietnam/ war was vivid 
and traumatic while it lasted, but the enduring heritage of the 1960y 
is the new social \alues that grew on the nation's campuses during 
the same fateful p.iiod and now have grown stronger and more powerlul." 
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The student movement is now moribund, while In rbe 1960s it was muscular; 
yet a bundle of cultural norms and values associ • vi v^ith . largely 
confi- i to the movement have been taken up by the mainstream oi 
young Americans - 

Faculty opinion on "student power" 

We wondered whether faculty views relating to student involvement 
have followed a similar pattern. Has there br^n, that is, a bv^cular 
"liberalizing" of attitudes, even while the shift from war-induced 
activism to austerity-induced quiescence has dampened overt action 
and debate? 

Professors are indeed now inclined to accept a broader student role 
in university affairs than they were in 1969. Seven years ago, according 
to Carnegie Commission survey data, only six percent of all academics 
wera willing to endorse student voting power in decisions . "faculty 
i^ppointment and promotion," while by 1975 the proportion had risen to 
lA percent. Only 28 percent favored "little or no role" for students 
in this aro< , compared to 55 percent in 1969. Questions on the appropriate 
1' .itG of undergraduates* involvement in student admissions policy, in 
curriciTo^ decisions, in setting bachelor's degree requirements, and 
in matters of stuc'ent discipline all show this same shift of opinion. 
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Table 1. Faculty opinion on student role 
in university affairs, 1969 and 1975 
(column percentages) 



Appropriate role for 
u ndergraduates : 

... In faculty appointment and promotion 
control 

voting power on committees 
formal consultation 
informal consultation 
little or no role 



1969 



6 
15 
25 
55 



1975 



1 
13 
30 
30 
28 



, . in student admissions pr^"! icy 
"ontrol 

voting power on committees 
forinal consultation 
Informal consultation 
little or no role 



13 
24 
28 
35 



1 
20 
32 
26 
22 



. . In student discipline decisions 
control 

voting power on committees 
formal consultation 
informal consultation 
little or no role 



14 
49 
25 
9 
4 



14 
53 
23 
7 
3 



Faculty promotion should be 
based in part on formal 
student evaiuations 



agree 
disagree 



57 
43 



73 

27 
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By the mid-1970s, only ten percent of all professors were maintaining 
that undergraduates should be largely pxcluded (only '^informal consultation," 
or "little or no role") from decisions on student discipline. Forty-six 
percent favored their exclusion from judgments involving the provisioii 
and content of courses, 47 percent from the set ing of bachelor's 
requirements, and 48 percent from student admissions decisions. Even 
in the area where their own fortunes are most directly involved — faculty 
hiring and promotion — only 28 oercent of academics professed to want 
students totally excluded, while another 30 percent endorsed near exclusion — 
the role limited to informal consultation. Thirty percent of the faculty 
wauted students to be ''formally consulred** in these professorial hiring 
•] .;gmc::t.4 and, as we noted. 14 percent believed undergraduates shou 1 
; ^ual.ly have the vote, 

objervers may note that it is one thing for faculty to state 
that studentJ sl.ou la have a given role university affairs, and 
something quite diff ei?nt for them t£ actually confer the power in their 
home college setting. We agree. It is still important that a l;^rge 
and increasing proportion of academics endorse the principle of iidmittinr; 
undergraduates .a some serious fashion into areas of university decision 
making which have been historically the exclusive preserve of faculty 
and administrators. 

Far:i iity generati ons and opinion on student role 

The latest entrants into the professoriate — men and women who were 
themselves students during . 3 activist ^9 Os--give the greatest support 
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for an amplified student voice, but the liberalizing described above 
has occurred because of a shift in al? professorial generations. 

In Table 2, we compare the responses of academics on the question 
of student involvement in faculty hiring-promotion decisions, in 1969 
and in 1975, by the time periods in which our respondents entered college 
teaching. Six faculty "generations" are i.eferrcd to here— those of the 19308, 
19408, 19508, early 19608, l;ite 1960s, and the 1970s--di8tinguished not 
only by age but by the potentially "formati-e events" of the respective 
student and early faculty years. Respondents in 1969 and those in 1975 



Table 2. Faculty -opinion on the appropriate st' Jer' le 
in ijrofessorial hiiring-promotion decisions, 1969 auu 1975, 
by the years of entry into the professoriate 

St udent role in faculty hiring and promotion should be: 



Faculty generatio n 

T he 19 308 

1969 
397: 

The 19403 

19^=.V 
197 > 

The l^jQs 

1969 
1975 

The early 1960s 

.69 
197"^ 

The late 1960s 

1969 
1975 

The 1970s 

1975 



Control 



Voting power Frrrral 
on committee^: consultation 



Informal No 
consultation role 



/ 



3 
4 



4 

8 



4 
11 



8 
14 



9 
18 



18 



8 

17 



12 

23 



15 
29 



34 



21 
34 



37 



24 
35 



25 
32 



25 
33 



25 
26 



25 
28 



28 



64 
45 



60 

38 



55 
28 



48 

25 



44 
21 



16 
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alike show a steady increase Jn support for greater student involvement 
with movement from the oldest to the youngest cohort. And within each 
cohort, there is a pronounced swing over this six-year span, toward greater 
backing U ?>tudent participation. 

It seems clear that a fairly uniform shift took place across the 
entire professoriate. The faculty is now no'ably more supportive of 
extended undergraduate involvement not so much because of the influx of 
young academics as because of a change of mind encompassing all ranks. 
It is also evident that the varying levels of support which we find in 
each survey year are largely a product of factors associated with iging, 
rather than manifestations of unique generational experiences. Whatevc;^ 
was happening in universities in the years when they were oming of age 
academically > professors seem here to show little effect. The younger 
the group, the more inclined It is to f: r an increased student role. 

I'-i other work, we have noted a link between aging and political 
perspectives — with the younger cohorts the more liberclly irtclined. But 
age is not , in the context of faculty opinior on studen*" involvement in 
university decision making, a simple surrogate for political orientation. 
Uhen ideology is held constant, as Table 3 shows, the relationship of 
age to position on the student role question remains undiminished. Among 
llbf^ral faculty, only 17 percent of the youngest cohort score in the 
two "least supportive'* quintiles of th« Student Role Scale — a composite 
measure including live separate variables cit:ed above — comp::ved to 51 
percent of the *'over age sixty" group. For conservative academics, the 

o 
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progression runs from 41 percent "least supportive^* among those academics 
30 years of age, to 71 percent among the oldest cohort • 

Table 3- Faculty positions on the student role scale — 
percentages scoring in the two "least supportive" quintiles — 
by age and ideology. 

Ideology 



Liberal Con^^ervat ive 

Age faculty faculty 

under 30 17 41 

30-39 21 48 

40-49 24 OO 

50-59 32 56 

60 years and older 51 71 



Presumably young faculty give more backing to Mrpr^^nt invo cement in 
the making of decisions for the university because they feel closer to 
the student population from whose ranks they have more recently departed. 

With aging, both psychological and social distance appear to increase. 

Scholarly role and involvement 

PoliticajL preferences and age aside, faculty vary in their receptivity 
to participation / undergraduates in university decisions by their sense 
of their academic role. Those who are primarily committed to te.^ :hing, 
who think of themselves as teachers rather than as Intellectuals or 
scientists, -^nd who define their scholarly style as "speculative" and 
"intuit. .ther than of the "rlgorour/* "emotionally neutral," and 

"hard data" variety, are much more willing to admit undergraduates to 
positions of respo. In the university decis-fon process. For example. 
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Table 4. Positions of faculty on the student rolt; scale — 
percentage "least supportive"— by academic role and involvement, 
and ideology 

Ideology 



Comm itment ; 

1 w^avily in research 
both/leaning to researca 
both/leaning to teaching 
iioavily in teaching 

Best descriptors of 
academic role: 

scientist 

intellectual 

scholar 

professional 

teacher 



All 
faculty 



50 

34 
30 



52 
41 
41 
37 
33 



Liberal 
facu l tY_ 



43 
32 
21 
18 



34 
32 
30 
25 
19 



Conservative 
faculty 



60 
57 
.SI 
46 



68 
63 
59 
44 
39 



Scholarly style measur e ; 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



(most rigorous, hard) 



(most speculative, 
intuitive) 



50 
43 
39 
34 

28 



34 
31 
23 
26 

18 



6? 
55 
50 
43 

42 



68 percent of conserva tve academics who think of themselves as scientist: 
score in the "least portlve" quiiiciles on student role, as against 
perciint of c nservatlves who take the label "teacher." Forty-three 
percent of liberals hea rlly comm.Lted to research, but only 18 peicent 
of their politically l.'ke-mlnded brethren strongly Incl ' aed t teaching, 
show up within the ] -ast supp tive categories vis-a-vis an (expanded 
stulent role. 
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Once again, we encounter elemeTtts of academic ideology that operate 
apart from pcciopolitical ideology. The^'e is a configuration of opinion 
in which , o^Mort for '^teaching** and for "students" are closely entwined. 
Similarly, but at the opposite pole, a sense of the research mission 
carries w:* :h it a commitment to a more hierarchical, less fraternal 
with regard to students, idea of a university. 

Conclusions 

There are few divisions in faculty opinion on intra-university 
matters not touched by general social ideology. And the argument over 
how much say students should have in various aspects of institutional 
decision making is no^ one of the rare exceptions. Professorial liberals 
are, as a group, strongly inclined to r^ive undergraduates more recognition, 
while conservatives are rather sharply opposed. The same higher 
commitment to equalitarian values which leads the liberal to favor 
extending social welfare programs in the larger society brings him to 

r> ure more supportive of egalitarianism within the university. T .us, 
a quarter (25 percent) of the most liberal academics favor giving students 
at least voting powei lz\ cotrunittees charged ^ 'th overseeing faculty 
hiring and promotion, compared to just one tv/entieth (6 percent) o^ 
the most conservative professors. Eighty-four }eL zent of the former, 
but only 54 percent of che latter, want ^ major student voice in matters 
of student discipline. 

But ideology does not operate alone in differentiating faculty 
opinion on these issues. A^^n, and academic style, role and emphasis, 

1 :< '■} 
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alst' are major independent contributors. Together, these three sets o 
variables account for most of the variation we find in the faculty on 
questions of how heavily students should be brought into university 
decisions. 



SECTION 18 



RetT-enchment In the Universe t;-t 
1 :l<n Lag Priorities 

When there ar i .icient resources to go around and the fabled 
"hard choices'' mu^c oe. ^(e one learns where people really place their 
priorities. If t.. fi^pr^osition is correct — and it probably is at 
least partially . -the austerity which now grips American higher 
education should provide a very good opportunity to test priorities. 

We asked faculty to indicate "where among the following areas of 
university expenditure you believe cutbacks must be most vigorously 
resisted, and^ where cutbacks can most readily be accommodated," to 
the extent that "an era of relative austerity requires that such choices 
be made." The list f areas included funds for libraries and laboratories, 
fnculty salaries, the number of senior facultiy, of Junior faculty, of 
SL-ppo^t Staff, fu .j'^ for hletics and related student activities, 
for assistance to students, funds directed primarily to the teaching 
program, and those ccaimitted primarily to research support. 
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Whither the ax? 

In only one of the areas which we covered did faculty show general 
agreement that here Indeed Is a prime candidate for reductions • Seventy- 
three percent of all professors listed athletics and associated student 
activities as among the first to be cut back. That a big majority took 
this position Is hardly surprising. The athletic program Is ''someone 
else's turf" for most academics, and faculty have never considered It 
central to the mission of the university. 

There Is some surprise — and for the research sectors of academe, 
a real basis of concern — In the willingness of faculty to turn 



Table 1, If fiscal cutbacks must be made, where? 



Funds for athletics and 
related student activities 

Number of support staff 

Funds directed primarily 
to research support 

Financial assistance 
to students 

Number of junior faculty 

Number of senior faculty 

Faculty salaries 

Funds for libraries 
and laboratories 

Funds directed primarily 
to the teaching program 



Should be 
among the 
first to 
be cut 

73 
41 

30 

10 
9 
9 

4 



Occupies 
an 

intermediate 
position 

22 
50 



57 

50 
67 
57 
48 

38 

36 



Should be 
among the 
last to 
be cut 

5 
10 

13 

40 
24 
33 
49 

58 

59 
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very early to research dollars in search of savings* Forty-one percent 

of our respondents listed support staff (laboratory assistants, secretariebs 

and the like) as among the first to be cut, and thirty percent saw funds 

directed to research activities generally occupying this position. Only 10 percent 

and 13 percent of professors respectively argued that these areas should 

be among the last to feel the financial squeeze. 

On the other hand, academics were the most protective of student- 
related activities — more so even than of their own salaries. Nearly 
three faculty members in every five put funds directed to the teaching 
program generally and to libraries and laboratories specifically as 
among the very last to feel the effects of retrenchment. Slightly 
fewer than half argued that professorial salaries should thus be immune, 
and only one-third made this claim for the number of senior 
faculty . 

More specifically, thirty-one percent of academics maintained that 
faculty salaries should occupy a lower priority than funds for the teaching 
program, while only 21 percent argued the reverse (with 49 percent 
prepared to grant them equal priority) . Forty-four percent of our 
respondents placed funds for the teaching program above the number of 
senior faculty as claimants for scarce dollars; only 17 percent would 
turn this priority order around. 

In one sense, we have been prepared for these distributions. That 
large majorities of faculty think of themselves as teachers rather than 
researchers, have more interest in teaching than in research, and 

1 ^} J 
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contribute little to original scholarship has been brought out in ear- 
lier discussion* Still, the strength of the commitment to the teaching 
enterprise, here manifested by a willingness to protect it above all 
others as cuts must be made, is indeed striking. 

The vulnerability of research 

So much has been said in recent years about the supposed professorial love 
affair wich research and the faculty's disinterest in teaching. Professors, 
it has been charged, really don't like to teach. They want to retreat 
to their laboratories and studies and watch the rest of the world drift 
by. The teaching mission of the university, in this commonly-held 
view, is in serious trouble. 

In fact. In a time of scarce resources, it is the research function 
which seems, at least potentially, in jeopardy. When push comes to 
shove, the American professoriate is prepared to ax research-related 
expenditures. 

Faculty assign funds "directed primarily to the research program" 
a higher priority than support for athletics — but that is all. Every 
other principal sector of university expenditures, outside of plant 
maintenance which we did not consider, is given a higher standing 
than research — in the event funding cuts must be made. 

Sixty-four percent of professors believe that funds for libraries 
and labs deserve higher priority than funds for the research program. 
Only six percent would reverse this order. The comparable percentages, 
when one introduces dollars for the teaching program, are 61 and 7. 
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Table 2, The matter of priorities in the event cuts must be made: 
funds for research vs. other sectors of university spending 

Percentage of faculty describing 
research expenditures as 



Compared to i 

Funds for libraries 
and laboratories 

Funds directed primarily 
to the teaching program 

Faculty salaries 

Financial assistance 
to students 

Number of senior fiu i lty 

Number of junior faculty 

Funds for athletics and 
related student activities 



Lower 
priority 



64 



61 
57 

49 
46 

41 

12 



Higher 
priority 



7 
9 

12 
13 
14 

55 



The same 
priority 

31 

32 
35 

39 
40 
44 

34 



Forty-nine percent give financial assistance to students a higher priority 
than support for research programs, while only 12 percent rank research 
a more deserving claimant. 

Even within the major research univarsities , this general rank- 
ordering of priorities is maintained. To be sure, the research program 
finds more support in the scholarly centers, but decisive majorities of 
faculty even there state that If choices must be made, the teaching sector 
must be served. At elite universities, forty-seven percent of axl 
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faculty give funds for the teaching program a higher priority than 
dollars for research; only eight percent would reverse this ordering, 
while 45 percent give the two equal emphasis as contestants for support. 



Table 3. Faculty priorities, funds for teaching vs. funds 
for research, by type of school 

Perc.?.utage of faculty assigning 
research the following priorities, 
vls-a-vls teaching^. . in i/ne event 
cuts must be made 



Higher 
8 
7 
6 
6 



Lower 
47 
59 
64 
71 



The same 
45 
35 
29 
23 



Tier 1 universities 
Tier 2 
Tier 3 

Tier 4 colleges 
Class interests 

Beneath the general ordering of priorities we have described, there 
is a plethora of specific group interests which move faculty into 
conflicting positions. Most of these are entirely straight-forward, 
and need only be noted briefly. 

Young faculty and their older colleagues are in general agreement, 
but on the matter of cutting junior staff as opposed to senior staff 
position there is very sharp disagreement — in the direction predicted 
by "clas^* interests. 

I^Professors who publish a lot are vastly more supportive of sustaining 
institutional research expenditures than are their non-publishing 
colleagues. Thirty-nine percent of those who have not published any 
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scholarly Looks or articles in the past two years maintain that dollars 
for research programs should be among the first to feel the ax, while 
only eight percent of this group think such expenditures should be Lhe 
last to be reduced. Among academics with ten or more publications in 
; he last two years, just 15 percent want to cut research expenditures 
first, and 22 percent want to defend these expenditures to the last. 

Academics who think of themselves as "teachers'^ are by a dramatic 
margin t\\e most willing to ax research expenditures. Self-described 
"scholars^and "scientists" are the stoutest defenders of the reseirch 
enterprise. Professors who consider themselves "intellectuals" and 
"professionals" occupy intermediate positions. 

Ift^nly seven percent of the entire professoriate argue that funds 
for research should take precedence over expenditures for the teaching 
program. As would be expected, this group is concentrated in the 
"research culture." It is composed primarily of highly publishing, 
highly attaining, and highly rewarded faculjty. 

Ideological interests 

We also find that judgments as to where cuts should be made in 
university spending are influenced by general sociopolitical ideology. 
This is mosl notably evident whenever the budget-cutting issue touches 
an equalitarianism. Faculty liberals are much less willing than are 
conservatives to require needy students to share in austerity. Sixty- 
three percent of the most liberal quintile in academe insist that funds 
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for student assistance be among the last to teel the ax; only four 
percent of this group would put these funds among the first to be 
reduced. At the other end of the ideological continuum, only 13 
percent of the most conservative professors want to give maximum 
protection to student aid dollars, while 42 percent consider them 
among the prime targets if cuts must be imposed. 



Liberalism- 
Conservatism 
Scale 

Quintile 1 
(most liberal) 

Quintile 2 

Quintile 3 

Quintile 4 

Quintile 5 
(most 

conservative) 



Table 4. Faculty positions on priorities in 
budget cutting, by sociopolitical ideology 
(row percentages) 



Student financial 
assistance 



last to 

be cu' 



63 
49 
35 
16 



first to 
be cut 



4 
7 
9 
23 



Number of 
junior faculty 



last to 
be cut 



32 
28 
20 
20 



first to 
be cut 



5 
8 
8 
13 



Funds for 
teaching programs 



last to 
be cut 



64 
56 
59 
60 



first to 
be cut 



4 
7 

5 



13 



42 



19 



13 



57 



The issue of reductions in the number of junior vs. senior faculty 
shows this same division by ideology, although in a less pronounced form 
Liberals are themselves no more junior than are conservatives, but they 
are less willing to countenance reductions in the number of junior staff 
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positions. The relationship is reversed on the matter of senior staff — 
with conservatives more opposed than liberals to cutbacks. 

The question of priorities in terras of cuts in teaching prograra 
funds provides an interesting little exaraple of cross pressures. 
It becomes evident that faculty liborale are comprised 
disproportionately of those who share in the research culture: they 
corae in greater than average propoL'tions from raajor universities and 
frora the ranks of the scholarly attaining. Conservatives, on the other 
hand, are found in greater nurabers in the teaching sectors of acaderae — 
in the lower--tier colleges and araong those who are priraarily committed 
to teaching rather than research. But at the same time, to cut funds 
for the teaching program is an inequalitarian act — when there are other 
choices such as faculty salaries and the research program. The 
upshot of this is that the most liberal quintile in the professoriate 
is a bit more for maintaining teaching-related spending than is the more 
teaching-oriented "most conser^^ative" cohort. 

Conclusions 

The "class" interests and the ideological interests are certainly 

present. But these seem relatively less interesting and less important 

when they are considered in the context of the larger message facuxcy 

are sending vis-a-vis program cutbacks. A profession frequently maligned 

for its preoccupation with research and its disinterest in students 
has insisted — in a survey assuring the anonymity of individuals, so 

that we can be reasonably confident there is no **playing to the house" — 

that it wishes to defend the teaching enterprise, at the expense of 

research endeavors if uacd be. 
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The Growth of Unions In Academe 

Almost six decades ago, in 1918, Thorstein Veblen categorically asserted 
that professors would never join trade unions and engage in collective bargaining 
because of "a feeling among them that their salaries are not of the nature of 
wage^, and that there would be a species of moral obliquity implied in overtly 
dealing vith the matter/' Veblen's observation could have been repeated for 
the nexr. half century. Suddenly, the dike broke in the late 60' s and academic 
unionism emerged as a growing force. In 1968, the faculty of the 20-campus 
City University of New York voted to be represented by collective bargaining 
agents, the first major victory for faculty unionism. By the beginning of 
1976, agents have been chosen to represent faculty for 294 institutions, 
encompassing over 410 -campuses. Approximately 95,000 faculty out of 400,000 
are currently employ^.J at unionized schools, organized by three national bodies, 
the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) affiliated to the AFL-CIO, the 
National Education Association (NEA) , and the American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP) , as well as by various unaffiliated faculty asso ions. 

Opinion surveys suggest that American faculty are more disposed to 
accept collective bargaining than the number of institutions now covered by 
contracts would indicate, and that the proportions so favorable 
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have been growing steadily. Thus nearly three-fifths (59 percent) of oil 
academics queried in the 1969 Carnegie Commission on Higher Education survey 
gave general endorsement to the principle of collective bargaining by 
rejecting the negatively worded proposition that "collective bargaining by 
faculty has no place in a college or university.*^ In 1973, an American 
Council on Education survey posed the same ''collective bargaining has no 
place..." proposition and found that probargaining sentiment had increased 
to percent. Two years later, in 1975, we repeated this question and found 
a furthe svnall increase in favorable viev:s, to 69 percent. 

Support for the assumption that this negatively worded question actually 
taps willingness to support faculty unionism It indicated by the response of 
our respondents as to how they would vote if a collective bargaining election 
were to be held at their institutions. Seventy-two percent stated that they 
would vote for an agent. Those who responded this way were very largely the 
same people who disagreed with the "collective bargaining has no place..." item. 

On more demanding questions, where pro-unionism required approval of 
strike action by faculty, the survey data also points to an increase in 
support for collective faculty action. In 1969, slightly less than half, 
47 percent, agreed with the statement "there are circumstances in which a strike 
w-'jld be a legitimate means of collective action for faculty members." Six years 
later, the percentage voicing approval of use of the strike weapon has risen, 
as reflected in the response to three questions: 57 percent disagreed with 
the statement: "Because it is non-professional conduct, faculty should not 
engage in militant actions such as strikes or picketing;" 60 percent rejected 
the proposition, "Because it is not apt to produce results, faculty should 
not engage in militant action such as strikes or picketing;" and 66 percent 
agreed that collective bargaining requires "a willingness on the part of faculty 
to strike, should negotiations reach an impasse." 
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The growth of faculty unionism, in the context of increasing austerity 
for higher education, promises to be the source of the most important intramural 
conflicts in academe in the next decciac. The faculty organizations reveal an 
increasing willingness to use the strike weapon. TtKs fall the AFT was involved 
in a three week sLrike at the eight campus City Colleges of Chicago. An AAUP 
affiliate conducted a walk-out at the University of Bridgeport and secured an 
agency-shop, requiring all faculty members to pay the equivalent of dues to the 
organization whether they joined or not. The NEA also called a strike at the 
start of the academic year at Rhode Island Junior College. Other strikes 
have occurred this year at various community colleges. 

Unionism has continued to grow gradually. The faculty at two major 
universities, Wasbing^on^an^^^oston , voted for the AAUP towards the end of 
the 197A-7'^ school year. In that year, 17 institutions approved collective 
bargaining. This past fall, professors at 15 institutions chose collective 
bargaining agents, 9 the NEA, includin? the 15 campus Massachusetts Community 
College Syste;n, two the AFT, uwo inoependent associations, one an AAU? unit, 
and one, Kent State, a merged AAUP-NEA group. 

A number of collective bargaining elections are on the agenda for this 
spring. Schools involved include Pennsylvania State University, where the 
NEA is seeking certification, the University of Pittsburgh, and the Connecticut 
State Colleges, which will be contested by all three groups, the AAUP, the NEA, 
and the AFT, the University of Nebraska, where the AAUP has asked for an 
election, and the two campuses of the University of Massachusetts, where the 
AAUP and th3 NEA are in competition. 

The story of union victories in collective bargaining contests is not: 
an unbroken one. Faculty at 51 institutions have voted against: being 
represented by bargaining agents, 9 during 1974-75, and 6 this past fall. 
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Most of the schools which have tiirncd ilown collectlvo bargaining arc 
privately supportt^d, a fact vhich may reflect faculty JudgnKMit that ualons 
are less able to secure further salary increaaej? out of the budget of 
private schools than fro-n the funds available to public bodies, it may be 
noted that 90 percent of the faculty working under collective bargaining, 
are in publicly supported Institutions, though th«se comprise two-thirds 
of the total population. 

The limited nurber of institutions covered by collective bargaining 
as compared to the overwhelming pro-union sentiment reported in surveys to 
some degree reflects the fact that only half the states have passed legis- 
lation providing for the selection of agents to bargain on behalf of college 
faculty In public institutions. Over 90 percent of the schools which were 
under collective bargaining during the 1974-75 school year were in the 23 
states vhich had enabling legislation. The gap between pro-union feeling as 
reflected in faculty surveys and union organization points up the enormous 
potential for further growth. 

Af the moment, each of the three national organizations only include a '^mall 
proportion of their prospective membership. According to a recent study by Gary 
Jones, the AFT claims 40,000 college faculty members in 273 college locals, 92 
of which have bargaining rights. The NEA reports 54,000 members at institutions 
of higher education (15,196 of whom belong to a New York State unit which though 
still affiliated wO both the NEA and the AFT has voted to break with the NEA), 
who belong to 354 locals, including 149 which are bargaining agents. The 80,000 
members of the AAUP belong to 1,365 chapters. Unlike the AFT and the NEA units, 
the vast majority of AAUP chapters do not yet aspire to be< ^me bargaining agents, 
continuing the past reluctance of the organization to become involved in 
collective bargaining. Only 35 A-MJP chapters which include 9,000 of its uembers, 

have won bargaining rights. 

The location of the 294 Institutions which :iava selected bargaining 

.-•jcnts aa of January 1, 1976 tella ua a great deal about the sources of the 



appeal of faculty unionism. Approximately three-quarters of all such 
campuses, are two year colleges, although these schools form only a third 
of all institutions of higher learning in the- country. Few of the schools 
which h?ve turned down bargaining are two year ones. The four year colleges 
which have voted for collective bargaining are predominantly among lower 
tier schools. Within mulci-campus instit ons, which have opted for 
unionization, such as tha City and State Universities of New York and the 
University of Hawaii, the pattern noted here is evident in the results 
of their collective bargaining elections and membership data. 

Support for unionization has been weakest on their graduate-training 
research oriented campuses, and strongest in two-year affiliates, followed 
by the four year non-graduate units. In the first collective bargaining 
election at the City University of New York in 1968 among regular line 
faculty, 46 percent of those at the Graduate Center voted for "No representative 
37 percent opted for a then unaffiliated group, the Legislative Conference, and 
only 17 percent backed the AFT. At the other extreme in the CUNY system, 
the two year colleges, only 10 percent preferred "no representation," 32 
percent chose the independent organization, and a majority of 58 percent 
supported the AFT. 

Turning to the data from our 1975 survey, we find that all the indicators 
of academic status and accomplishments correlate in the same way for individuals 
as is indicated in Table I, below. Faculty at universities are from 11 to 14 
percent less pro-union than those at four year colleges, who in i rn are somewhat 
less well disposed to collective bargaining than those at two year institutions. 
Professors at the highest tier schools are 9 to 15 percent less positive about 
collective bargaining than those in the lowest tier. The best paid academics 
are the least favorable to unionization. Less than half, 40 to 48 percent, 
of those earning over 35,000 dollars a year endorse collective bargaining, or 
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would vote for a union, as contrasted to 75 to 80 percent among those earning 
under 10,000 dollars. Professors who teach 4 or less hours per week are from 14 
to 21 percent more opposed to collective bargaining than those vho spend 9 or 
mere hours in the classroom. Those who have published 5 or more items in the 
last two years are 10 percent less positive than those who have not published 
anything -.n this period. Faculty who report their principal activity as 
research are 15 to 24 percent less pro-union than those mainly involved in 
teaching. Younger faculty, those under 30 years in age, are from 10 to 24 
percent moru pro-union than the oldest cohort, those 60 or over. The lowest 
ranked faculty, instructors, are from 6 to 14 percent more favorably inclined 
than full professors. Not surprisingly, faculty who report themselves to be 
full time administrators, heads of research institutes, and department chairmen, 
are much less enthusiastic about faculty unionization than others. 

The relationship between academic status and preference for unionization 
among college faculty testify to the effect of "class interests" among academics. 
Those employed in the lower tier of academe — in terms of scholarly prestige, 
teaching loads, opportunity to work with graduate students, economic benefits, 
autonomy, strength of faculty self-government institutions compared to 
administrative power — are most disposed to favor organized collective action. 
Converse'^v, those at major schools, not only have higher salaries, lighter 
and more interesting teaching responsibilities, and more research opportunities, 
they are basically much less "employees," 'much more the controlling force in 
their institutions, than are their colleagues at less prestigious places, and 
are least favorable. In the upper reaches of academe, faculty generally have 
acquired almost all the power to choose new employees (colleagues), to judge 
whether they should be retained (given tenure), and to a lesser but still 
substantial degree, to determine individual salary increases. They are, therefore, 
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much less likely to view the university administration and trustees as 
their employer . All this is another way of stating that major-college 
faculty have possessed in signiflcanf measure the independence and self- 
control characteristic of a highly professional occupational cohort. As 
David Riesman has noted, their situation gives them the freedom "one 
associates with artists and free-floating intellectuals, with the cooperative- 
competitive collegiality . . .of a research group, a private medical clinic, or 
the partners in an elite law firm." 

**We are the university" is a valid description of the standing of 
professors at the top of the academic hierarchy, but it decidedly does not 
hold for teachers at many lesser institutions. .This is clearly an important 
reason why faculty receptivity to unionization has been lowest at major 
universities and increases steadily as academic prestige declines. 

The relative weakness of faculty unionism at major colleges and universities 
is not solely a function of a more privileged economic and power position. The 
more research-oriented culture of academe is inherently meritocratic. Faculty 
are awarded with tenure, promotions and salaries from within, and by research 
grants and honorific awards from without, according to judgements made about 
their scholarly activities. There is a clear cut clash between the interests 
and values of highly achieving academics and the normative system of trade 
unionism. The latter is largely egalitarian. Unions seek to limit salary and 
other differences among those doing similar work, using seniority as the prime 
basis for differentiation. Initial appointments to a position are usually 
defined by unions as probationary, but once the appointee has demonstrated 
competence by some recognized minimum standard by a defined pe.riod of time, he 
may not be fired or denied job security (tenure) simply because someone better 
qualified becomes available. Unions press for increases in benefits for entire 
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categories of employees. They seek to reduce the employer's power to ^ 
differentially reward employees (discriminate among them) as a meai-s of 
reducing arbitrary employer power. 

The general outlook of faculty unions, explicitly of the AFT and NEA. but 
increasingly also of the AAUP when it acts as a collective bargaining agent, 
is clearly relevant to the position and needs of faculty at lower tier colleges. 
As noted, faculty have much less autonomy at such / ..stitutions . Because there 
is little or no research activity, faculty may be judged differentially only 
in terms of teaching competence and school service, much as in a high school. 
There are few external sources of recognition. Such as competitive job offers 
dictated by national judgments about ability in a discipline. In this context 
union- .r- a way of pressing for higher income and other benefits that will 
come foi Che collectivity or not at all. 

Looked at another way. the egalitarian-collectivity norms of unionism 
are more congruent with those which have prevailed in the "semi professions." 
such as school teaching and nursing, than in the full-fledged professions. 
A primary distinction between the professions and the semi-professions involves 
the so-called "replaceability factor." Doctors, lawyers and scholars are not viewed 
as readily interchangeable. In contrast, as Amitai Etzioni has pointed out^ a 
good nurse or public-school teacher can more easily be replaced by another person 
with the same basic training and performance record. Faculty at lower-tier 
primarily teaching institutions, regardless of the extent and quality of 
their training, are in a position more comparable to one of the semi-professional 
than the professions. To extend the egalitarian-collectivity trade union policies 
successfully applied in elementary and high schools to the research-oriented 
graduate training part of academe clearly would undermine their current practice. 
The scholarly productive faculty logically should be opposed to intramural 
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changes that will reduce the emphasis on mer Lrocracy , and the ability of 
the academically successful to determine who wiil gain permanent status 
(tenure) in their institutions on highly selective competitive criteria, 
which as in other competitive activities which emphasize a "star system", 
e.g., professional sports, the theatre, literature, the arcs generally, 
imply the rejection of those who, though competent, are not potential 
"stars." Many of them see thesp. competitive cruel aspects of the system 
as desirable ways of motivating the successful to continue to innovate and 
the able young to work hard to prove themselves. 

Evidence sustaining this interpretation of the sources of lesser 
enthusiasm for faculty unionism is provided by the data of our 1975 survey, 
presented in Table II below. Faculty who view competition in the scholarly 
community positively are more opposed to collective bargaining than those who 
disagree with this view. Those who would award salary increases "on the 
basis of academic merit, even though this means denying increases to many 
faculty of lower scholarly attainment" are more inclined to oppose unionization 
than those who oppose this principle. Those who feel that seniority or age 
should be the "only basis for salary differences among faculty in the same rank" 
are more pro union than those who oppose this view. Similar differences occur 
• with respect to views that tenure should only be awarded to those judged to 
be "the most deserving by the most demanding national standards that cm be 
applied." Conversely, those who believe that "teaching effectiveness— 
not publications—should be the primary criterion for faculty promotions" are 
more favorable to collective bargaining than those who oppose this emphasis. 

A principal source of the cleavage within academe over the desirability 
of collective bargaining is clearly status within the profession. All factors 
associated with prestige, type of institution, research attainments and 
involvements, salary, rank, age, are correlated with lesser support for 
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collective bargaining and unionization. And views identified with support 
for a competitive, meritocratic, star system are also associated with this 
orientation. Yet though these relations are consistent and recurrent, it 
is also important to note that even among the privilege,' and Successful who 
favor meritocracy, a majority has gradually come to support unionization. 
This latter finding, which may be linked to the decline in real income of 
many faculty, is probably the most important of all, for more than any other 
it suggests that unionization is the wave of academe's future. 
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Objective Factors and Opinions of Collective Bargainin;, and Unionization 



School Type 

University 

4-Year Institution 

2-Year Institution 



Disagree, Collective Bar- 
gaining has no place on 
campus 

61 
72 
76 



Favor a Bar- 
gaining Agent 



61 
75 
81 



Tier of School 
High 
Middle 
Low 



64 
67 

73 



65 
65 
80 



Basic Institutional Salary 
$35,000 + 
$30, 000-34, 9?'9 
$25,000-29,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$17,000-19,999 
$14,000-16,999 
$12,000-13,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$7,000-9,999 
Less than $7,000 * 



48 
52 
56 
68 
68 
73 
76 
80 
80 



40 
52 
64 
74 
75 
75 
74 
79 
75 



*Too few cases for reliable estimate. 



Hours Per Week^f Teaching 
'* or less 
5-8 

9 and more 

Published in Last Two Years 
5+ 
1-4 
None 



59 
68 
73 



61 
71 
70 



56 
70 
77 



65 
70 



Principal Activity 
Research 
Teaching 
Administration 



57 
72 
54 



52 
76 
54 



Age 



60-99 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 



57 
61 
71 
74 
83 



69 
69 
75 
72 
79 



Rank 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 



62 
70 
74 
76 



69 
71 
74 
76 
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TABLE II 

Faculty Attitudes and Opinions of Collective Bargainiiig and Unionization 



Scholarly competition is 
destructive to an intellectual 
environment 

Strongly Agree 

Agree With Reservations 

Disagree With Reservations 

Disagree Strongly 

Base salary incr eas es on m ^ it 
Strongly Agrr.C: 
Agree With Reser'/ations 
Disagree With kesex'vations 
Disagree Strongly 



Disagree, Collective Bar- 
gaining has no place on 
campus 



77 
72 
69 
62 



52 
66 
76 
79 



Base salary differences solely oa 

age or seniority 

Strongly Agree 73 

Agree With Reservations 77 

Disagree With Reservations 73 

Disagree Strongly 64 

Base tenure on most demanding 

national standards 

Strongly Agree 62 

Agree With Reservations 69 

Disagree With Reservations 77 

Disagree Strongly 75 

Teaching ef f ectiveness-not publi- 
cations-should be primary criterion 

for faculty promotion 

Strongly Agree 71 
Agree With Reservations 72 
Disagree With Reservations 65 
Disagree Strongly 62 



Favor a Bar- 
gaining Agent 



81 
74 
71 
64 



61 
68 
77 
81 



81 
83 
76 
66 



66 
73 
77 
80 



75 
73 
66 
66 
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SECTION 20 

The Derivation of Support for Faculty Unionism 



As we have noted, academic unionism is still primarily a 
phenoi?,enor of the lower tier of academe, two year community colleges, and. 
four year publicly supported institutions which emphasize undergraduate 
teaching, have high teaching loads and exhibit little or no interest. in 
faculty research. The responses of individuals in our sample survey 
indicated that support for collective bargaining is strongest among those 
who have lower salaries and have higher teaching loads. 
Political Ideology 

Yet the factors which correlate mo:3t highly with positive attitudes 
toward faculty unionism .are not indicators of institutional status which 
arc associated with union victories in bargaining elections, but general 
political ideology. 

Tlie more liberal faculty are with respect to general socio-political 
issues, the more likely they are to favor collective bargaining in higher 
education. As shotm in Table I, belou, 89 percent of those* whose views 
plac€5 them in most liberal quintile on the libcralisiu-conricrvntism scale 
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favoi; collective barc;aLnIu2 as concrauted to percent nmon{; 
those ia the mor,t conservative fifth. Strong Democrats arc much more 
favorable, 83 percent, than strong; Republicans, A8 percent. Almost all of 
the faculty, 92 percent, uho report that they took part "often'* in anti-war 
dciaonstrations during the Vietnam War endorse collective bargaining and 
faculty unionism, lliese findings, of course, are not surprising, 
considering the traditional association of support for trade unionism with 
liberal political \iews. 

VAiat makes these results anomalous, however, is the fact that liberal- 
left political orientations within academe are associated with high 
acadenic status, while faculty at low tier institutions are the most 
conservative. The sources of the relative greater liberalism of the most * 
highly achieving in academe have been discussed earlier, 
notably in our book. The Divided Academy . Basically they involve a 
general tendency of those who are most concerned with intellectual and 
scientific innovation, with be:\ng in the avant-garde of their discipline, 
to also be disposed to reject the traditional and c?stablished in society 
generally. Conversely, those primarily oriented to teaching, a role 
which emphasizes transmitting v/hat is known and accepted, tend to be the 
more conservative. The source of the greater social discontent to be 
found among high tier scholars, therefore, is clearly not deprivation, 
but intellectuality. 

The more liberal scholars, who arc located in the most prestigious 
universities, in v/IvLch faculty have more i)ower, are better paid, and 
teach fewer hours*, thon their more conH;ervat Lve peers, however have more 
complaints about their institutional situation. The more liberal the 
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faculty niamber the more likuly he is to report that his institution is not 
good place for him, or that he v;oulcl be better off at another school, lliis 
relationship holds up within each in.stitutional status category. Tnnt lr> , 
liberal views are * associated with negative feelings about the rerspondents ' 
institution among faculty at major universities, as for those at lower tier 
institutions. 

Cuiiously, though the more left disposed faculty are more likely to 
dislike their particular institution than conservatives, the reverse 
relationship holds with respect to attitude toward the profession. In 
response to the question: "If you were to begin your career again, would 
you still want to be a college professor?" faculty whose views place them 
in the most liberal quintile on the liberalism-conservatism scale are most 
likely to say, "definitely Yes", while those who fall in the most 
conservative fifth are more disposed to say "No" than any other group. 
This response pattern holds up within each institutional status level. 
Seemingly, the nost left oriented faculty prefer being a professor to other 
occupations, but are more prone to dislike the particular institution they 
are at than others. Conversely, conservative academics feel less happy 
wtih their choice of occupation, perhaps because so many of their 
colleagues are liberals, but are less complaining about their 
Institutional situation. 

Although institutional and professional discontent are associated in 
opposite ways with political orientation, both appear, however, to 
contribute independently to the support for collective bargaining. Tnose 
faculty who dislike their prof e:-;siou , or are rr.ore negative about their 
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xnstiLuCion arc i.o.st disposed to favor col] cel. Lvc barKalnrnc xiu.s 
profcsurs who answer -Definitely Ko" to ^-hothcr choy would choo«. to bo 
a professor if tl.ey cou;.d .ako a fre.h start" arc 1/. percent ntore 
supportive of un on representation tl.n those v.-ho reply "Definitely yes." 
Similarly academic, who report that their institution is a "very good" 
place for them are 20 points less favorable then thos^ who say it is 
"not good." Faculty who say that they would be more satisfied at a 
different school are U points more disposed to endorse collective 
bargaining than those who believe they would be less happy at some ocher 
institution. Those report: .g that faculty have little power to influence 
university policies are 18 points more supportive of unionism than those 
who disagree v;ith this view. 

These indicators of satisfaction with academe are not a function of ^ 
location Within the profession. Faculty at high tier schools, major 
universities, respond in almost the same way as those in middle and low 
tier colleges to the question as to x.hether they would want to be a 
professor if they were beginning their career anew. The identical perc^uLage. 
51. reply, "definitely yes" in all three categories. A higher proportion. 
53 percent, of those at lower tier institutions say that their institution 
is a very good place than those at high tier universities. Those at low 
tier schools are only slightly less likely to say that they believe they 
would be better off at another institution. 28 percent as compared to 31, 
The difference in evaluations of faculty power between high and low tier 
professors is relatively small, only 7 percent. 

Within each statu., level, the more discontented are. of course, more 
favorable to faculty unionism. Thus. 89 percent of faculty at low tier 
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collc^^es who do not consider their iiu^^itution <i good place fo7: thrm report 
they would vote Tor a faculty b^r^nlninz agent as contrastctd to 59 percent: 
among faculty at high tier universities who look upon their campus as a 
very good place. But as noted, those in the least unionized sector, 
composed largely of schools which are more prestigious and have more, 
favorable working conditions, are not more discontented than those in the 
most organized category, composed largely of low prestige institutions. 

General political ideology and career position join together to 
affect the views of faculty to produce large and decisive differences. 
At the extremes, only 31 percent of the most conservative faculty earning 
over $25,000 a year favor collective bargaining as contrasted to 87 percent 
of the most liberal v;hose income is under $12,000, Similarly, 35 percent 
of those with five or more publications in the past two years who are very 
conservative support union organization, while 9A percent of non-publishers 
In the most liberal fifth are pro-union.. Less than half, 46 percent, of 
highly conservative faculty, over 60 years old, back unionism, compared to 
92 percent of the most liberal group, under 30 years old. 

Clearly ideological orientation and objective indicators of 
academic status, including age, independently affect propensity to back 
unionization, l^hen we hold constant indicators of academic prestige, the 
more liberal are decidedly more favorable than the more conservative . i 
consistent fashion. Again holding constant ideological orientations, , 
higher the status of a professor the less supportive he is of the need for 
collective bargaining . In genera] ideological orientation appears much 
more important than statur; in affocLi.ng attitudes on these issues- 
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l.'hat complicates the dcvelopir.c.nt of unionization in higher education 
iS:, as wc have seen, that acadcnics at the less prestigious institutions, 
more involved in teaching than in scholarsliip , are decidedly Ti\ov<> 
conservative in their political views generally — hence Ideologically 
less receptive to the norms of unionization — than their major university, 
more research-oriciited colleagues. Conversely, professors at upper tier 
schools arc also cross^pressured with regard to faculty unionism; thc^ir 
liberalism inclines them to support it, but the general structure of 
their academic values, as we diocussed before, are in oppoait.** 

But in spite of our findings that ideological orienta correlates 
more highly with support of unionism than academic status, tt.r -act 
remains that faculty unions have made greatest progress in lower tier 
institutions. 

The greater strength of faculty unionism at the relatively conservative 
bottom rather than at the more liberal top of acadoiiie clearly requires 
more explanation. As we see it, the pattern may be explained by the 
sharp variation in the job situation of faculty at different levels. 
Only 5. percent at lower tier schools, compared to 30 percent at major 
universities, received salaries of over $25,000 in 1975. Three-quarters of 
the faculty in lower range schools had received no research support of any 



kind in the 12 months preceding our survey, ns contrasted to 67 percent 
with research funding among those at high tier institutions. Only 7 perce^nt 
of those at major scliools, as contrasted to 67 percent in lower tier ones, 
taught 13 or more hours per week. 
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Disci pline 

Scholarly discipline, as h»s bMft XK>tad preiFiottalytie one of the 

most important factors distincuishin^; liberals and conservatives, and 

varyjituch the san^e way. 
The most liberal field groupings, the social sciences and the 
humanities, are also highly favorable to collective bargaining. 
Conversely, professors in the more conservative disciplines, those in 
the applied professional schools closely tied to the comniercial world, 
and in the medical and law schools, linked to the traditional 
Independent free professions, are least supportive.- 

Faculty in two professional fields deviate somewhat from this 
pattern. Education school professors are high in support of faculty 
unionism, yet as a group they are less liberal politically than those 
in the social sciences and humanities. The reason for this seeming 
deviation from the relationship between liberal views and support for 
unionism is that, education faculty are heavily located in lower tier 
more pro-union colleges, and also have strong ties to teachers in the 
K-12 public school system, largely organized by the NEA and the AFT. 
The other field v;hich upsets the relationship is business, which also 
is more pro-union than the predominantly conservative views of faculty 
in the field would imply. As yet, wc have no satisfactory interpretation 
for this anomaly. 
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The linkage bctv;eea liberal social views and syrnpathy for collect:LvG 
faculty organization may help explain the increased endorsement of unionisia in 
elections in the more privileged research oriented sector. !>>• appealing to liber 
political values in the context of today's econoinic austerity, faculty 
unions should win more elections at Ph.D. awarding universities to adr- 
to the current list, which includes the Universities of Washington, Rutgers > 
Hat/aii, Wayne State, SU^IY, Temple, Boston, and others. Indicative of this 
trend is the fact that close to one-third of he faculty at the University 
of California at Berkeley belong to the two roajor faculty unions on that 
campus, the independent Faculty Association and an AFT lopal . Observers at 
the Berkeley scene anticipate that a majority of the faculty at this 
distinguished institution will vote for a bargaining agent, when the 
California legislature passes collective bargaining legislation. And if 
Berkeley and other campuses of the University of California accept collective 
bargaining, others among the high prestige state institutions will probably 
follow. 
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TABLE I 

Folic icnl Hehovior and Faculty Unionism (Percent) 

Favor 

Collfictivo Bary;ainins • 



Voultl Vote For 
A Union 



Liberalism-Conservntism 
Most Liberal Fifth 
Most Conservative Fifth 

Party Sentiment 
Strong Democrat 
Strong Republican 

'72 Presidential Vote 
Left Third Party 
Mc Govern 
Nixon 



89 
A9 

83 
AS 

87 
78 
53 



Took Part in Anti-Vietnam Demonstration 
Often 93 
From Time to Time 87 
Rarely 75 
Never 62 



88 
55 

85 
45 

90 
80 
59 

93 
85 
76 
67 
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TADLE II 

Att J ladLin TowartU; AcaJeuio and Unlcin.i.L;m (Porcc.ut) 



Attitudes 



Favor CollcctivG Bargainiu g IJould Vote for a Union 



'If you were to begin your 
:arcer again, would you be 
:_ professor?" 

Definitely YES 
Definitely NO 



66 
80 



70 
78 



Is your institution a good 
lace for you?" 

Very good 
Fairly good 
Not good 



64 
73 
84 



68 
76 
84 



atisfaction at Another School 



More 

Equally 
Less 



63 
68 
77 



67 

7.1 
78 



TABLE III 



Discipline and 


Attitudes Towards 


Unionism 


and Politics (Pe 


rcent) 


DiscipliuG 


Favor Collective Bargaining 


Would Vote 
For An Agent 


Liberal 


Social Sciences 


79 




78 


79 


Huraatiities 


77 




80 


77 


Physical Sciences 


66 




72 


59 


Biological Sciences 


61 




63 


55 


Education 


7A 




82 


58 


Business 


65 




63 


32 


Enginciiring 


53 




57 


34 


Agriculture 


34 




29 


25 


Medicine 


50 




41 


53 


Law 


• 46 
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46 


53 



SECTION 21 



Characteristics of Faculty Union Constituencies 



Although just under 100,000 faculty and other non-teaching 
professionals in higher education are employed in institutions covered 
by collective bargaining, fully 72 percent of those who replied to our 
survey stated that they would vote for a collective bargaining agent, 
if an election were to be held now at their institution. As indicated 
in Table I, the AAUP, the weakest of the three national organizations, 
has the greatest support with 28 percent, the AFT is in second place 
with 18 percent, 14 percent prefer other potential bargaining agents, 
particularly local unaffiliated groups, and only 12 percent opt for the 
NK/i. If we differentiate between faculty at schools which have had 
collective bargaining elections and others, the potential strength of 
the AAUP increases, while the NEA loses heavily (see Table I). 

A clue to the growing strength of the AAUP may lie in the fact 
that it is perceived as the most professional and least union-like 
group < This image comes through in the responses to a series of 
questions inquiring about the perceptions faculty have of each 
national body (see Table II). The AAUP is clearly identified as the 
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most professional and least allltant association. The AFT and the NEA 
are more likely to be seen as school teachers' organizations. They vnry 
considerably, however, in other aspects of their image. The AFT is 
perceived as the most militant, radical and politicized of the three, 
and as the least professional group. The NEA falls between the AAUP 
and the AFT on most of these items. 

Some insight into the factors affecting support or opposition to 
each of the collective bargaining agencies may be supplied by examining 
what facolty uho prefer each have to say about their favorite organization 
as compared to the other two. Thus 60 to 65 percent of the AFT supporters 
Identify the NEA and the AAUP as "conservative" organisations, a 
characterization rejected by a large majority of those who back these 
groups. Relatively few, however, see the AFT as conservative. Sizable 
minorities of AAUP (39 percent) and NEA (47) voters describe the AFT a« " 
"radical", an identity which 75 percent of AFT supporters reject. Still 
it may be noted that the 25 percent of AFT voters who feel that their 
preferred bargaining agent is radical considerably exceeds the proportion 
of all faculty who see the AAUP or NEA in these terms. A large majority 
of faculty who reject the AFT see it as "too politicized." Many fewer 
describe its rivals in these terms. Over two-thirds of the supporters 
of each bargaining alternative identify the AFT as "militant." Relatively 
few characterize the AAUP or NEA this way. Only 7 percent of AAUP 
supporters and 25 percent of the NEA's see the organization they back as 
"militant." The overwhelming majority of those who prefer the AAUP (90) 
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or the NEA (75) describe each of the groups as a "professional society." 

a tern rejected for the AFT by two-thirds of its adherents. The majority 
of those who would vote for the NEA (53) or the AFT (67) characterize the 
AAUP as -elitist-, a term accepted by only (or as much as) one third of 
its supporters. 

These responses sustain the explanation for the AAUP's appeal as 
resting in its image as the most academic, and least "militant" of the 
three organizations, and "elitist" in composition. Conversely, the second 
most popular group, the AFT, is perceived in terms which should appeal to 
those who are looking for militant unionism. The relative weakness of 
the NEA may lie in the fact that it is neither fish nor fowl. Identified 
largely as a school teachers' group, which is not a militant union. 

These interpretations of the varying appeals of the different 
bargaining agents are reinforced by the variations in the way their 
supporters answered questions concerning the appropriateness of the 
strike weapon and picketing in academe (see Table III). Over half of 
the supporters of the AFT (54 percent) strongly disagree with the 
statement: "Because it is non-professional conduct, faculty should not 
engage in militant actions such as strikes or picketing." The 
corresponding figure for those who prefer the NEA is 36 percent, while 
only a quarter of AAUP backers, less than half the AFT figure, hold this 
view. The variations in opinion on two other questions dealing with 
strikes are similar, as indicated in Table III. It is clear that those 
who would vote for the AAUP have a much less militant view of what is 
involved in academic collective bargaining, than supporters of the NEA, 
who are in turn less favorable to the use of the strike or picketing 
weapons than those who prefer the AFT. 
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\n\o Votes r-or Fnrh ? 

Examining the profile of support for the three faculty organi-^ations 
points up some of the factors underlying the way in which academe has 
reacted to unionization (see Table IV). The strength of the AAUP, the . 
least union-like organization. re.semble.s the pattern of oupport for the 
anti-bargaining. "No Agent" alternative. Both choices appeal least to 
lower tier faculty, while the AFT and the NEA find the large- „,ajority 
of their supporters on that level. The AA.T and "No Agent" alternatives 
are very weak in two-year colleges; the NEA. and the A.'T are strong among 
them, with the NEA in the lead. The AAUP's most decisive advantage over 
Its rivals is in the private sector. Almost hal,^ th.-> faculty in such 
schools say they would vote for the AAUP, with 38 percent favoring "No 
Agent." Only 10 percent in these largely unorganized institutions report 
a preference for the AFT or NEA. 

Turning to the relationship of acadesnic role to faculty propensity 
to support the various options, we f in.i , not surprisingly, that close to 
half of those who report their principal activity as "administration- 
favor "No Agent", while over a quarter support the AAUP. Research 
Involved faculty resemble administrators in their opposition to being 
represented by an agent (48 percent), but over a third (37 percent) favor 
the AAUP. The NEA and the AFT. together, are backed by only 7 percent of 
the faculty who are primarily in research. The picture is, of course, 
reversed among those who see their role as teachers. Over three-quarters 
of them (76 percent) would vote for an agent, H percent for the AFT and 
NEA, as against 28 for the AAUP. This pattern is reiterated with respect 
to variations in teaching loads. Among those reporting class hours of 
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four or less per week, 44 percent would vote for "No Agent", 30 for the 
AAUP, and only 16 for the AFT and NEA. Those with heavy loads. 13 or more 
hours per week, are ranch less disposed to favor "No Agent," and look with 
more favor on the NEA or the AFT than the AAUP. As might be expected, 
AAUP ^support increases with rate of publications, while the NEA and AFT 
draw more heavily among the non-publishers. 

The similarities In support base for the AAUP and "No Agent," on one 
hand, and for the NEA and the AFT. on the other, with respect to the 
academic status and research Involvements of their electorates, break 
dovm completely when Ideological orientation Is considered. The AAUP's 
strength Increases the more liberal the faculty. 35 percent of the most 
liberal fifth support It. as compared to 19 among the most conservative 
qulntlle. Endorsement of the "No Agent" position, correlates strikingly 
with increasing conservatism, the range between the most conservative and 
most liberal qulntlles is from 45 to 18 percent. AFT support is even 
more strongly related to liberal orientations than that of the AAUP. Only 
7 percent among the arch conservative faculty back the AFT. as contrasted 
to 32 among the most liberal. Ideological orientations are much less 
Important in differentiating NEA backing, but that organization clearly 
appeals least to the strong liberals, and has more support among 
conservatives. Other indicators of liberal-left opinion, such as party 
allegiance, and attitudes on race related issues are associated in much 
the same way with preference for one of the three national bodies or 
"No Agent." 
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In essence, the competition among the various collective bargaining 
alternatives varies within academic status and ideological orientation 
groupings. In upper tlOr, major research oriented universities, the effective 
choice is between the AAUP and *'No Agent." The same pattern exists among 
privately supported Institutions generally. Conversely, at two-year colleges, 
the contest is largely between the AFT and the NEA. Within these different 
contexts, ideological orientation plays a major role in affecting choices. 
The same pattern occurs when we differentiate by institutional status. 
Among upper tier faculty, as Indicated in Table V, liberals tend to support 
the AAUP, while conservatives oppose any form of collective bargaining. Moving 
down the academic status ladder changes the nature of the choice. Liberals 
endorse the AFT, while the more conservative opt more for the NEA, if they 
favor a bargaining agent, or vote for "No Agent." 

The link between the factors associated with a "No Agent" vote and 
support for the AAUP shows up clearly in the way in which the disciplines 
vary in their bargaining preferences. In those fields in which the "No 
Agent" alternative receives its most substantial support, medicine, law, 
agriculture, engineering, business and the biological sciences, the AAUP 
receives many more votes than the combined total for the AFT and the NEA. 
Thus in the most conservative sector of academe, agricultural schools, 73 
percent of whose faculty prefer "No Agent", the AAUP is backed by 16 percent 
as against 5 for the NEA and AFT. In the schools of the free professions, 
where the "No Agent" choice is endorsed by a majority of the faculty, AAUP 
supporters outnumber NEA and AFT ones by 23 to 7 percent in law, and by 28 to 
5 in medicine. 

At the other extreme, among education school faculty, where "No Agent" 
is weakest, receiving only 18 percent of the choices, the NEA and the AFT 
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supporters overwhelm AAUP ones by 42 to 27 percent. Faculty in the humanities 
and social sciences, who give '*No Agent" only a fifth of their vote, and are 
in the most politically liberal fields, furnish the largest discipline base 
for the AFT, although the AAUP, attractive to upper tier liberals, is strong 
among them as well. 

The data presented here, not only serve to account for the diverse patterns 
of support for the three national organizations competing to represent faculty, 
they also help to explain some of the reasons why 72 percent of the faculty 
indicate a willingness to vote for an agent, while as yet less than 25 percent 
are represented by a union. It is evident that the attitudes of many who would 
vote for a particular organization could lead them to reject another, should 
their preferred one not be on the ballot. Many AAUP supporters see it as an 
alternative to militant unionism as represented by the AFT or to involvement 
in organizations linked to school teachers in the K-12 system. Given the fact, 
however, that the principal unorganized campuses are in middle and high tier 
institutions and in the private sector, the AAUP clearly has the greatest 
potential for growth. Whether that potential is converted into bargaining 
election strength is uncertain, however, given the fact that the AAUP lags 
far behind its rivals in financial and organizational resources. Unionization 
and collective bargaining are extremely costly, and the membership of the AAUP 
have still not shown that they are willing to pay the price in the form of 
much higher dues. 
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TABLE I 

Electoral Choices in a Future Collective Bargaining Election 

(Column Percentages) 



Bargaining Election 
Options 



All Faculty 



Faculty at Schools 
WTilch Have Not Had An 
Election 



AAUP 

AFT 

NEA 

Other Agents* 
No Agent 



28 
18 
12 
l'» 
28 



31 
18 
8 
13 
29 



* Other Agents largely include independent unaffiliated local faculty 
associations and affiliates of state civil service groups. 
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TABLE II 

Ity Images of the Three Bargaining Agen 
(Column Percentages) 



Images 


AAUP 


AFT 


Professional Society 


87 


24 


Militant Group 


9 


67 


School Teachers Organization 


«7 


79 


Too Heavily Politicized 


15 


56 


Unprofessional 

• 


5 


39 


Elitist 


48 


6 


Radical 


6 


40 


Conservative 


49 


9 


Undemocratic 


49 


23 
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TABLE III 
Attitudes to Striken; 
(Colunrn Percentages) 



Strike Attitudes 

rofesslonallsm Means Faculty Should 
>t Engage In Strikes and Picketing 

Strongly Agree 
Agree With Reservations 
Disagree With Reservations 
Strongly Disagree 

trgainlng Requires a Willingness to 
rike When Impasse Reached 

Strongly Agree 
Agree With Reservations 
Disagree With Reservations 
Strongly Disagree 

rice They Do Not Produce Results 
culty Should Not Engage In Strikes 
i Picketing 

Strongly Agree 
Agree With Reservations 
Disagree With Reservations 
Strongly Disagree 



AAUP 


NEA 


AFT 


Other 


No Aoent 


13 


14 


4 


18 




26 


21 


11 


14 


32 


36 


29 


31 


34 


19 


25 


36 


54 


23 


10 


27 


32 


46 


24 


27 


39 


33 


35 


37 


35 


25 


24 


13 


26 


24 


9 


11 


6 


13 


15 


9 


11 


2 


14 


24 . 


28 


25 


18 


29 


33 


43 


30 


32 


33 


32 


19 


33 


48 


24 


11 
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TABLE IV 

Profile of Support for Collective Bargaining Alternatives 

(Row Percentages) 



Factor 



Ler 

Highest 

Middle 

Lowest 

^pe of School 
University 
4-Yr. Institution 
2-Yr. Institution 

blic or Private 
Public 
Private 

lary 

Below $12,000 
$12,000-16,999 
$17,000-24,999 
$25,000+ 

!li 

Instructor 
Asst. Professor 
Assoc. Professor 
Professor 

.ncipal Activity 
Admlnis tra tion 
Teaching 
Research 

rs Per Week of Teaching 
A or Less 
5-8 
9-12 
13+ 

lished in Last 2 Years 



AAUP 


NEA 


AFT 


Other 


No Agent 


•J 


7 


JLZ 




35 




c 
J 


JLJL 


y 


35 


1 Q 


1 B 


9 ^ 


17 


21 


38 


6 


8 


9 


39 




Q 


1 K 
XO 


xq 


25 


Q 


9^ 
z^ 


ou 




19 




X J 


on 


15 


26 


47 


3 


7 


5 


38 


42 


12 


13 


9 


25 




Xo 




11 


25 


23 


12 


20 


18 


26 


Zo 


7 


- 


12 


43 




1 A 

X*t 


ZJ 


XI 


24 


31 


13 


18 


11 


26 


31 


14 


15 


11 


29 


27 


7 


18 


17 


31 


26 


8 


8 


12 


46 


28 


13 


21 


14 


24 


37 


3 


4 


a 


48 


30 


9 


7 


11 


44 


37 


9 


14 


9 


30 


32 


9 


22 


14 


23 


18 


18 


23 


18 


23 



None 


23 


15 


21 


16 


25 


1-4 


33 


8 


16 


12 


30 


5+ 


39 


5 


11 


8 


12 
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TABLE IV 
(Continued) 



Factor 


AAUP 


NEA 


AFT 




ixu /i^eni. 


aching Field 












Social Sciences 


27 


13 


25 


12 


21 


Humanities 


35 


7 


23 




9 A 


Physical Sciences 


30 


12 


17 


13 


^ o 


Biological Sciences 


30 


7 


19 


6 


37 


Education 


27 


21 


21 


13 


18 


Business 


22 


9 


11 


17 


37 


Engineering 


20 


12 


5 


20 


43 


Law 


23 


7 


0 


16 




Medicine 


28 


4 


1 


8 


59 


Agriculture 


16 


3 


2 


8 


71 


leralism-Conservatism Scale 












Most Liberal 


35 


8 


32 


13 


12 


Somewhat Liberal 


34 


11 


24 


13 


18 


Middle 


34 


12 


15 


13 


26 


Somewhat Conservative 


22 • 


15 


15 


14 


34 


Most Conservative 


19 


12 


. 7 


16 


45 


ty Sentiment 












Strong Democrat 


30 


11 


28 


15 


15 


Independent 


30 


13 


14 


13 


30 


Strong Republican 


12 


15 


8 


11 


55 


Other Party 


14 


0 


48 


14 


24 


3rity Treatment Scale 












Strongly For Remedial Action 


31 


10 


29 


15 


15 


Strongly Against Remedial Action 


22 


14 


14 

• 


16 


35 
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TABLE V 

Relationship Between Institutional Status and Political Ideology and 
Preference for Different Bargaining Alternatives 

(Row Percentages) 



HIGH TIER 



Ideology 


AAUP 


NEA 


AFT 


Other 


No Agent 


Liberal 


40 


5 


19 


12 


23 


Middle 


37 


7 


10 . 


• 14 


32 


Conservative 


26 


7 


3 


9 


55 



MIDDLE TIER 



Liberal 


48 


6 


19 


9 


18 


Middle 


42 


5 


5 


9 


39 


Conservative 


29 


5 


5 


9 


52 






LOW 


TIER 






Liberal 


21 


15 


39 


15 


9 


Middle 


30 


20 


23 


14 


16 


Conservative 


15 


20 


17 


19 


29 
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SECTION 22 



Characteristics of Faculty Union Activists 

The outcome of the intramural conflict among the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT) , the National Education Association (NEA) , and the 
American Association of University Professors (AAUP) will largely be 
decided by the policies and images proj acted by their members and officers. 
An examination of the organizations reveals a great deal about the 
disparate character of each. 
Commitment to Unionism 

There can be little doubt that AFT members, activists (meeting attenders) 
and local officers are much more committed to faculty unionism than those 
active in its competitors. Thus 71 percent of AFT members, 82 percent of 
those who report attending meetings and 89 percent of the .officers 
''strongly disagree" that "Collective bargaining by faculty members has no 
place in a college or university." The corresponding percentages for the 
NEA are 48, 54, and 54, while for the AAUP, they are 39, 42> 47. Or to 
put It the other way, a majority of NEA members, close to half of those 
active in its college level affiliates, and even larger percentages of 
those involved In the AAUP either are -nposed to formal collective bargaining 
(about 20-25 percent) or while favi -^ig it have some reservations (27-"35 
percent). 
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Similar c if f erences occur with respect to approval of the use of the 
strikfe weapon and picketing in higher education. Tlie range of variation 
among the officers of the three organizations in response i:o the statement; 
"Because it is non-professional conduct, faculty should not engage in 
militant actions such as strikes and picketing" is very great. Twice 
the proportion of AFT officials (72 percent) voice "strong disagreement" 
as NEA or AAUP leaders. The same pattern exists among members and activists. 
As many as 46 percent of those who attend NEA meetings, 33 percent of AAUP 
activists, and only 14 percent in the AFT agree that faculty should not 
strike or picket. Similarly 55 percent of the AFT executives, 37 percent 
of the NEA and 29 of the AAUP voice strong agreement that "Collective 
bargaining for faculty is meaningless without a willingness on t.he part of 
the faculty to strike, should negotiations reach an impasse." In general, 
of course, the more involved people are in one of the collective 
bargaining bodies, the more suppprtive they are of militancy. 
Images of the Unions 

The differences among those involved in each group are also strikingly 
evident in their varying images of their own organisations. Large 
majorities of AFT members (69), activists {U) and officers (77) identify 
their union as "militant". The' proportions in the NEA who see their 
association in these terms are much smaller, 23, 33, and 34, while very few 
among AAUP people describe their group as "militant", 7, 8, and 9. 
Conversely, as might be expected, few in any category of AFT people 
portray it as "conservative," while strikingly large minorities (35^45 
percert) in both the NEA and AAUP see their own group that way. These 
variations in self-perception correspond to the ways in which those 
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Involved in each see the others. Thus majorities of AFT members and leaders 
. identify the NEA and AAUP as conservative and non-militant. Few in the NEA 
(around 10 percent) describe the AFT as conservative, while close to half 
portray it as "radical" and 70 percent as "militant". Most NEA people, 
however, see the AAUP as conservative, few as radical or as militant. AAUP 
adherents by a large majority (70) describe the AFT as ••militant." about 
40 percent see it as ••radical. •• and less than 10 as conservative. A large 
proportion, around 40, report the NEA as conservative, relatively few see 
It as either militant, or radical. Interestingly, large minorities of NEA 
(37 percent) and AFT (32) members see their own organizations as "too imich 
politicized," a criticism levied by very few AAUP members (7) on their 
group. Three-. "if ths of the NEA and AAUP adherents describe the AFT In 
these negative tenns; the NEA is subjected to the same criticism by about 
a third of those who belong to its rivals; while only 15 percent of NEA 
and AFT people look on the AAUP as overly politicized. 

There is a similar degree of relative consensus about the application 
of the term ••elitist". Over two-thirds of those involved in the AFT, half 
in the NEA, and a third In the AAUP, see the latter as "elitist". Very 
few in any category identify the NEA or AFT In these terras. 

The differences In the attitudes towr>rd collective bargaining and 
union tactics and in images of three competing agencies among members, 
activists, and officials point up the enormous variations in the appeal of 
each. The core group of the AFT, explicitly formed as a trade union, and 
affiliated to the AFL-CIO, want a militant union, which behaves like unions 
do In other industries. The NEA and AAUP, on the other hand,, were 
established as professional associations, an identification the large 
majority of their members and leaders still cherish. Over 90 percent of 
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those in the AAUP and 70 in the NEA describe their associations as a 
"professional society," a characterization rejected by 62 percent of AFT 
adherents for their organization. The former groups only came to accept 
the role as collective bargaining agents very recently, during the 
. middle sixties in the case of NEA, and not until 1972 for the AAUP. In 
large part, the former responded to the growth of AFT trade-unionism in 
the public school K-12 system, the latter to the rapid success of the 
AFT and NEA in higher education from 1968 to 1972. 

Th Ok variations in past orientations to collective bargaining and 
trade unionism continue to inform the outlook of those involved in the 
three organizations in spite of the strong commitment which the NEA and 
AAUP have made to collective bargaining. Studies of school teacher 
members of the AFT and NEA in communities in which they co-exist indicate 
that the latter are less militant and more conservative in' their 
trade-union and social attitudes than the former. Among college faculty, 
it is clear that a large proportion of AAUP and NEA adherents and leaders 
are still relatively ambivalent about collective bargaining on campus. 
They see it as necessary under present conditions, but presumably prefer 
a moderate, professional, non-politicized brand of unionism on campus, as 
•contrasted to the alternative form identified with the AFT. 
Ideological Orientations 

The preceding discussion of the sources of the preferences for 
different collective bargaining alternatives noted that the AAUP, 
strongest in the upper tiers of academe, where support for any form of 
collective bargaining has been weakest, draws its potential electoral 
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support from the more liberal faculty in these scliools, while the more 
conservative reject all forms of collective bargaining. Moving down the 
academic status ladder, support for collective bargaining steadily 
increases, with the AFT appealing to the more liberal professors, the 
NEA to the more conservative. 

These differences in ideological orientation show up even more 
strikingly among the members, activists^ and adherents of the three 
groups. Those involved in the AFT are the most left disposed of all, 
led in this direction by their officers. Thus 82 percent of the leaders 
and 76 percent of the members voted for George McGovern in 1972. Only 
6 percent in both categories identify themselves as Republicans. Over 
half (52 percent) of AFT officers fall in the most liberal quintile on 
both the liberalism-conservatism and the economic equalization attitude 
scales. From 7 to 10 percent are in the most conservative fifth on the 
two scales. AFT members, while still decisively more liberal than the 
average professor, are significantly more conservative than their leaders. 
About a third of the rank-and-file are in the most liberal quintile on 
these scales. 

Those involved in their rival for lower- tier support, the NEA, are 
dramatically different. A majority (53 percent) of officers and those 
attending meetings report having voted for Richard Nixon in 1972, as did 
44 percent of the membership. Over a fifth of the NEA officers are 
Republicans, as are 15 percent of the membership. The picture with 
respect to placement of NEA leaders on the liberalism-conservatism and 
equalization scales is also diametrically opposite to that for the AFT. 
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Only 10 to 15 percent have attitudes which place f:heui in Che most liberal 
quintile, while a third fall in the most conservative one. Tlie membership 
is somewhat less conservative than their leaders. 

AAUP officers and activists show up almost as liberal politically 
as those in the AFT. Over four-fifths in both AAUP groups voted for 
McGovern. Only a tenth are Republicans. Two-fifths of the officers and 
a third of the activists fall into the most liberal fifth on the 
liberalism-conservatism scale, while only 7 percent are in the most 
conservative quintile. The picture with respect to the economic 
equalization scale is' similar. The pattern is somewhat different, 

however, for the inactive mass membership. Although more liberal than the ' 
faculty as a whole, AAUP members are much more conservative than their 
officers or those who attend meetings. Less than a quarter of the 
members are in the most liberal fifth on the two Rcales, while 15-lf. percent 
have attitudes which place them in the most conservative quintile. 

The relatively greater liberalism of AAUP adherents and officers, 
as contrasted to the views of the faculty as a whole and to those in the 
NEA, is probably related to the fact that prior to its acceptance of the 
role of collective bargaining agent, the association took as its major 
task the protection of academic freedom in higher education. It was 
founded in 1915 largely in order to mobilize support for faculty suffering, 
discrimination for unpopular, largely left-related views. Presumably 
♦this task led the AAUP to appeal more heavily to the more liberally inclined, 
an interpretation suggested by a number of earlier studies of their 
membership in the 1950s and 60s. 
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The variations in the political orientations of the .embers, activist, 
and officers of the three faculty collective bargaining associations also 
are reflected in the striking differences in their propensity for 
political activist, m a later ^tlon, ^ ^ discuss the fl^ that, 
among faculty, degree of liberalise correlates strongly with participation 
m politics. And in harmony with that generalization, those involved in 
the highly liberal-left AFT are .ore politically active than the somewhat 
less liberal AAUPers. who in turn exhibit a much higher rate of 
participation than nEA people. 
Implications for the Future 

As the three faculty unions move into the second half of the 1970s, 
they face the fact that although a majority of the professoriate favor 
collective bargaining, no one of them comes close to having majority 
support. Organizing campaigns are costly, and the intense rivalry among 
them often makes it difficult for any. one or mor. to precipitate a 
collective bargaining election with the certainty of winning it In many 
schools. State, collective bargaining laws usually require a run-off 
between the two leading choices, including "No Agent." xn situations 1„ 
which no one has received an absolute majority i„ the first election. In 
a number of instances, groups which have lost out in an election have 
continued to organize, criticizing the actions of their victorious rivals, 
and have called for new elections. Such contests have sometimes resulted 
In a reversal, as in the University of Hawaii and the New Jersey Stato 
College system. 
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The pressures are strong on the associations to form alliances or 
even to merge. Ihls has occurred in a number of places. The mr A 
noteworthy mergers took place in New York where AFT and NEA affiliates 
united first in the City University and later in the State University. 
That unification, however, is becoming unstuck since the unified New York 
statewide body affiliated to both the AFT and NEA is in the process of 
withdrawing from the latter organization. More recently, NEA and AAUP 
affiliates have merged or formed working alliances in a number of places 
Including the University of Hawaii, Kent State, Northern Iowa and the 
California University and State College System. 

At the moment, a major issue is which of . .Is, if any, AAUP 

affiliates will merge or work together with. As noted earlier, the AFT 
and NEA tend to draw their strength from the lower tier of academe, 
community colleges, and publicly supported colleges which do not emphasi^^e 
research or doctoral work. AAUP strength Increases among the largely as 
yet unorganized more research Involved faculty and institutions and In 
the private sector. But although the AAUP has the greatest potential for 
growth, it lacks the funds, experience, and rank-and-file and leadership 
commitment, to take advantage of its opportunities. 

The data presented here point to some factors which should affect 
which groups merge or work together. On an ideological, level, there is 
reason for expecting cooperation between the AFT and AAUP. Both draw 
from the more liberal elements in the profession. On the basis of 
conception of the role of a faculty representation association, the 
members and leaders of the NBA and the AAUP have more in common. The 
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empirical reality, as evidenced in the recent mergers and splits, point to 
the probaM.lity for increased cooperation between the NEA and 

the AK,, to an alliance between the wealthy multi-million .ember 
professional organization of school teachers and the relatively poor 
professional organization of professors, both of whom were forced 
reluctantly into the collective bargaining arena, and whose members and 
local leaders still shy away from total identification of their 
association as a trade union. 
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SECTION 23 



The Impact of Collective Bargaining on Academe 

What difference docs unionization make? This issue has been debated 
from New York to Honolulu, from Miami to Seattle, wherever collective 
bargaining elections have been held. It has also been the subject of a 
number of investigations by the growing number of scholars concerned with 
academic unionism. 

In spite of the controversial nature of the topic, there is a 
surprising degree of consensus on the subject. 

1. Salaries. Unionized schools have achieved higher increases. In 
a study of changes over a five year period, comparing 1968-69 t:o 1972-73, 
unionized with non-union schools, Robert Birnbaurn concludes "faculty 
collective bargaining may be regarded as a cause of increased compensation 
levels." 

2. Equalization . The emphasis of the faculty unions, particularly 
the AFT and NEA, on seniority, time-in-the-rank, and across the board 
increases, rather than merit, in salary determination has been partially 
implemented on a number of unionized campuses. .As Joseph Garbarino 
indicates: "Faculty unions • effect on salaries has in general been 
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Inversely proportional to the level of salaries before unionization." 
lliat is, the lower-paid ranks and institutions within the same system 
have benefited most. 

^' Tenure . Unions have also sought to limit the power of those who 
award tenure, both senior faculty and administrators. NEA and AAUP 
affiliates, in particular, have argued that new appoints ts should be 
defined as "probationary" ones, a policy which implies a claim to 
permanency for anyone who can demonstrate over a defined period of time 
that he or she can handle the job. It is difficult to evaluate whether 
collective bargaining has made it easier to get tenure, since unionization 
has occurred during a period of sharply declining job opportunities and a 
consequent effort to heighten standards in a "buyer's market." Unions 
have^ however, increased elements of due-process and public scrutiny into 
the tenure granting mechanisms, and have made the whole process more 
time-consuming. A study at the City University of New York found that 
the "vast majority of all grievances concerned reappointment with or 
without tenure." In evaluating the effects of unionization, David Riesman 
has concluded "that procedures for assessment of faculty, for tenure, and 
for the handling of grievances make it extremely difficulty at times, 
nearly impossible, to raise the level of faculty quality...." 

4. Governance . There has been an inherent shift in power from 
academic self-government bodies to the unions. Since "faculty power" 
prior to unionization varied with institutional status, collective 
bargaining has resulted in an increase in faculty influence in the 
low-tier colleges. In middle-level schools, it is questionable whether 
much of a power shift has occurred. On all levels, however, collective 
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bargaining has brought about an emphasis on more formalized procedures, 
I.e., a shift from informal consultative relations with administration to 
more bureaucratic regularized ones. Joseph Garbarlno notes that 
unionization is resulting in "a diminution in the role of the senates as 
there is a reduction in the range and importance of matters left to senate 
procedure." Gary Jones finds that "collective bargaining reduces the powei 
of the president's office". This loss is particularly evident in public 
Institutions since negotiations in many cases "are carried out primarily 
with agents of the state government," and more generally, as noted, 
administrators have less power to make merit Increases. 

5. Adversary Relationships . Some observers contend that faculty 
unionization has Increased the sense of an adversary relationship between 
faculty and administrators, on one hand, and between faculty unions and the 
representatives of the student body, on the other. It seems clear that the 
adversary relationship Inherent in the very conception of collective 
bargaining does change the role and image of university administrators. 
Prior to bargaining, they have often publicly acted as negotiators for 
the faculty with trustees and/or state authorities. With unioniiiatioii, 
they form part of the "management team" in the negotiating situation, and 
are responsible for the legally binding contract which is thi^ result. 
They become, as the unions Insist, representatives of management who seek 
to protect management's prerogatives and rights. Thus a sclt^conf Irming 
prophecy comes into play. The union representatives deal with management 
(administration) in a constant battle over interpretation of the contract. 
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Students, as the "consumers" of the product sold by higher education, 
are concerned ith securing better teaching, more time from the faculty, 
an increased share rrf the limited budget for student facilities, and as low 
tuition as possible. In a number of unionized schools, student leaders have 
attacked higher pay packages and have sought increased formal influence on 
tenure and promotion decisions. The unions, in turn, have opposed student 
involvement in the evaluation of faculty teaching abilities, and generally 
resisted their participation in the collective bargaining process. A 
recent study by Frank Kemerer and J. Victor Baldridge reports that "student 
leaders around the country .almost unifornily consider faculty unionism a 
threat" to their influence. 

The extent to which these five consequences apply varies considerably In 
different institutions. But the variations generally are not related to 
which faci Ity union holds collective bargaining rights. Although as we 
have seen, the groups differ considerably with respect to their emphasis 
on traditional union as against professional association policies, two 
rece-^ct studies by Virginia Lussier and by Kemerer and Baldridge agree 
with the results of an earlier one by us that knowing which national body 
a given bargaining agent is affiliated to is of relatively little value 
in explaining; the policies pursued in bargaining. Seemingly the 
structural logic of the relationship determines union beJiavior, 
Faculty Views 

In our recent survey, faculty were asked to react to a series of 
statements about the confiequences of collective bargaining. In general, 
professors view them In the same fashion as those who have studied the 
situation on various campuses. Thus, a large majority, 78 percent, believe 
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"Collective bargaining is likely to bring hig]ter salaries and improved 
benefits," By a small majority, 54 percent, they agree that "Individual 
salary bargaining for merit increases is bad for college faculty as a 
group." An overwhelming number, 78 percent, however, reject the extreme 
formulation that "The only basis for salary differentiation among faculty 
in the same rank at a given institution should be age or seniority." 

In evaluating the effect of unionization, they agree with the 
scholarly consensus that the less privileged groups are most advantaged 
by unionization. Tlius 56 percent say "Faculty unionization benefits 
persons in the junior ranks more than senior staff." A comparable 
percentage, 57, feel "Faculty unionization improves academic opportunities 
for women." 

Many faculty see the emphasis in collective bargaining on formalizing 
procedures and relationships negatively. There is considerable suppott, 
64 percent, for the conclusion: "Faculty unions have made it more 
difficult for schools to deny tenure." That this development is not viewed 
positively by many may be seen in the fact that 55 percent of all 
professors disagree that "Non-tenured faculty need the assurance of fair 
treatment at the point where the tenure decision is made, and only an 
employee organization can provide this." The same percentage believe: 
"Collective. bargaining tends to substitute seniority for merit and lower 
the standards for tenure appointments." An even larger majority, 62 percent, 
also agree that "Collective bargaining results in overemphasis on rules and 
regulations." Most faculty see unionization aa creating an adversary 
relationship within academe, since 69 percent say: "Collective bargaining 
reduces collegiality between administrators and faculty." 
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The negative feelings voiced by varying majorities to increased 
bureaucratization and tensions with administration do not imply that they 
are satisfied with the status~quo in academic governance or that they do 
not see any advantages in an adversary relationship. Almost two-thirds, 
64 percent, accept the conclusion: "Faculties have little real power to 
influence university policies, since the traditional 'f.elf-government ' 
institutions such as faculty senates or councils are typically ineffective." 
And by an even larger majority, 83 percent, they agree that "Union 
grievance procedures serve to protect the faculty against arbitrary action 
by administration officials." 

Finally, it may be noted that faculty desire to use unionization for 
greater power or protection for themselves does -not extend to their 
students. Over three quarters, 78 percent, reject the proposal put forth 
by many student groups that "student representatives should be allowed to 
take part in collective bargaining negotiations." 

The responses to these questions produce a clear pattern. The majority 
believe that unionization will benefit them, economically. They favor the 
presumed reduction in the "arbitrary" power of ad nistrators. Conversely, 
however, collective bargaining produces the negative consequences of 
increased bureaucratization, the reduction of personnel standards, and 
adversary relations with administration. 
Union Orientations 

Not surprisingly, there is a strong relationship between collective 
bargaining election preferences and opinions as to the consequences of 
collective bargaining. Those who would vote for "No Agent," of course, 
consistently exhibit the most negative attitude while AFT supporters are most 
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positive about the impact: of unionization. AAUP voters are generally 
consistently less enthusiastic than those who prefer the NEA, while those 
who favor "other" unaffiliated agents resemble the AAUP supporters in many 
of their views. 

A few examples of such differences may suffice to make the point. 
On the proposition that "Collective bargaining reduces collegiality 
between administrators and faculty," the percents agreeing are, for 
"No Agent," 89, for "Other Agents," 82, for the AAUP, 6i^, for the NEA, 60, 
and for the AFT, A3. In reply to the statement that it "results in 
overemphasis on rules and regulations," the results are for "No Agent," 
85, for "Other Agents", 61, for the AAUP,' 62, for the NEA, 50, and for 
the AFT, 34. Agreement that collective bargaining results in higher 
salaries is for "No Agent," 48, for "Other Agents," 81, for the AAUP, 83, 
for the NEA, 88, and for the AFT, 94. And finally the range of opinion 
agreeing that non-tenured faculty require the protection of an employee 
organization runs from 17 for "No Agent," 46 for "Other Agents", 43 for 
the AAUP, 64, for the NEA, to 74 for the AFT. 

These variations are consistent with the findings reported pre~ 
viously concerning the relative propensity to support militant 
unionization among the competing organizations. 
Union-Non-Union Schools 

To what extent does actual experience with collective bargaining affect 
these views? Since the large majority of organized campuses are in lower 
tier institutions, contrasting the opinions of faculty at schools with 
collective bargaining with all others would largely involve comparing 
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lower tier faculty with those at major acliools. To avoid this confusion of 
variables , we have looked at the attitudes of faculty at: union and non-union 
schools within the two lower tiers, 3 and 4. 

Faculty at schools with collective bargaining differ consistently 
from those at other Institutions on a few questions. Unionized faculty 
are more likely to feel that bargaining results in "higher salaries and 
improved benefits" than their non-unionized peers. TTiere is also a 
consistent difference within the two tiers in favor of the belief that 
grievance procedures protect faculty against arbitrary administrative action 
by faculty at unionized institutions. The latter are also more prone to 
feel that non-tenured faculty naed unionization to assure them of fair 
treatment in the tenure decision. 

Unionized faculty are, however, more negative than those who have not 
experienced collective bargaining on two Issues, the belief that bargaining 
results in "overemphasis on rules and regulations," and that it "reduces 
collegiality between administrators and faculty." 
Conclusions 

Both academic students of faculty unionization and faculty at large 
agree about th impact of collective bargaining on higher education. On 
the positive side is its effect on salaries, and on the introduction of 
formal due process protecting faculty from arbitrary administrative action. 
On the negative are the manifold implications of more bureaucratized 
institutions and increased adversary relationships among the estates of 
the university. Given the probability that austerity will continue to 
affect academe, mid thus give priority to economic concerns, unionization 
may be expected to continue to grow. 
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SECTION Ik 



The Extent and Predictability of 
Political Divisions in Academe 



Imagine for a moment two groups of Americans diametrically opposed on 
most of the salient issues of the day. Let us call them the Alphas and 
the Omegas. Two-thirds of the Alphas favor more governmental control of 
the economy, while two- thirds of the Omegas oppose such increased regulation. 
Nearly eighty percent of the former believe it should be public policy 
to reduce income differences between Americans; just over one-third of 
the latter support this position. Busing to achieve racial integration Is 
endorsed by 65 percent of the Alphas, but by only 29 percent of the Omegas. 
More than three-fourths of the Omegas favor capital punishment, while 
only one-third of the Alphas are willing to see the death penalty employed, 
even in the case of premeditated murder. Three-fifths of the Omegas 
believe that if an American is a card-carrying Communist he should not be 
allowed to hold public office; four-fifths of the Alphas oppose any such 
restraint on political participation by Communists. Whereas two-thirds of 
the Alphas oppose any and all legislation forbidding the distribution of 
pornography, two-thirds of the Omegas want at least some governmental 
restraint on the circulation of pornographic materials. In the 1972 
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presidential election, about 60 percent of the Omegas backed Richard Nixon, 
while 80 percent of the Alphas voted for George McGovern. 

The Alphas are, then, by any American comparison an exceptionally 
liberal collection of people. The Omegas are vastly and consistently more 
conservative. The gu. separating these two groups in public policy 
expectations appears unbridgeable. 

Imagine further that both the Alphas and the Omegas are mostly white,, 
upper-middle class men, and that each group has a median age of 42 years. 
Finally, to make things even more interesting. Imagine that the Alphas 
and the Omegas work for one and the same organization, and that they 
receive roughly the same level of compensation for their services. 

Even though we have been looking at such data for a number of years, 
we still find ourselves reacting to their recitation as though it were 
a political fairy tale. In fact* of course, the Alphas and the Omegas 
are real people — two groups of college professors distinguished only by 
academic discipline. The Alphas are the rank and file of social scientists, 
while the Omegas are faculty in the applied professional fields of 
engineering, the agricultuxr i sciences, business administration, and 
health (excluding medicine and dentistry). 

The divided academy 

We may safely assume that every profession, every occupiationa] cohort, 
comprises within its membership some differences in political outlook. The 
striking features of divisions among faculty are their exten t and their 
predictability . 
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The academic profession is more liberal politically than any other 
large occupational group in the United States. It is also a much 
divided profession. By exploring these divisions we discover not only 
the complexity of professorial political opinion, but also something of 
the "internal logic" of the organization of the professoriate and American 
higher education. 

Discipline ^ . 

Clark Kerr once described the contemporary American university as "a 
city of infinite variety" ( The Uses of the University , 1966, p. 41). The 
metaphor is a good one, and surely the principal neighborhoods in this 
city are the academic fields. Just as disciplines or departments organize 
the scholarly life of the university, so they serve to order the immense 
variety in political perspectives found within the professoriate. 

The several academic fields are arrayed in a neat progression from 
the most liberal discipline group to the most conservative — running from 
the social sciences to the humanities, through the natural sciences, on 
to business administration, engineering, the smaller applied professional 
schools such as nursing, and finally to agriculture. Matters of civil 
liberties, policies affecting the position of blacks and other minorities, 
social welfare programs, gov.:rr v.^int regulation of the economy: Whenever 
the issue pos ,s in a clear- cut fashion the conventional liberal-conservative 
dimension, we find the field.^; arranged in essentially the same order, 
separated clearly, rather uniformly and, comparing the positions of the 
extremes , massively . 
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Table 1. Political views of faculty, 
by discipline (row percentages) 
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Sixty-five percent of faculty in the social sciences, and 51 percent of 
those in the fine arts, indicated in the Spring of 1975 that they favored 
more governmental regulation of the economy. At the other end of the continuum, 
only 30 percent of engineers, and 26 percent of faculty in business 
administration, supported increased federal regulation. Sixty-five percent 
of social scientists, 46 percent of physical scientists, 30 percent of 
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academics in schools of business administration, and Just 26 percent of 
professors in the agricultural sciences, endorsed busing to attain racial 
integration of the public schools. 

VHien we refer to the liberalis'^i of social scientists and the 
conservatism of professors the applied professional disciplines, we 
are making an internal, intra-faculty comparison. Social scientists are 
also seen to be highly supportive of liberal and egalitarian programs 
when compared to the American public, but faculty in the applied fields 
look rather more middle-of-the-road or moderately conservative in the 
larger context of public opinion. Busing, for example, is favored by 65 
percent of those academics whose disciplines involve them directly with 
social questions, a rather striking figure when one notes that only 18 percent 
of Americans generally, and 24 percent of the college-educated, profess 
support for school busing. On the other hand, the distribution among 
agriculture faculty — 26 percent for, 74 percent against busing — fits into 
the mainstream of national opinion on the question. 

Magnitude 

Basic population groups in the society — whites and blacks; the young 
and the old; Protestants, Catholics, and Jews; the prosperous and the poor — 
are no more sharply distinguished on major national issues than professors 
in the various academic departments. Often, indeed, they are less so. 
Such comparisons should not be carried too far: One important reason why 
general population subgroups are not more clearly set apart in political 
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opinions is precisely becB se they are general, because they contain 
collections of people who are different in so many ways, even though they 
all possess the designated characteristic. Still, the fact that the 
faculty in social science and their engineering colleagues are more 
dissimilar in some basic political commitments than are members of such 
grossly differ entiated groups as the affluent and the poor or blacks and 
whites is striking testimony to the prominence of disciplines in university 
life. 

There is less ''opinion distance" between white and black Americans on 
the question of iichool busing than between professors in the social sciences 
and their colleagues in colleges of agriculture. Four-fifths of humanists 
voted for George McGovern in 1972, compared to one quarter of agriculture 
faculty, a difference of roughly fifty percentage points; this compares 
to the 14 points separating high income ($25,000 per year and more) and 
low income (under $4,000 per year) voters, and the 40 percent difference 
between Protestants and Jews in the national electorate. 

Last spring, fifty-six percent of faculty in business administration 
favored cutting expenditures for welfare programs, the position of 22 percent 
of social scientists. The margin between these two groups of professors, 
then, was 34 percent. At this same time, 28 percent of respondents from 
the poorest families — those with annual incomes under $4,000 — endorsed 
cuts in welfare spending, as did 59 percent of their economic opposites , 
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Table 2. Positions of the faculty and 
the general public on welfare spending 
(i.ow percentages) 





Cut 


Keep 


Increase 




spending 


as is 


spending 


Faculty-all 


37 


37 


26 


Social scientists 


22 


33 


45 


Humanists 


26 


40 


35 


Physical scientists 


41 


42 


17 


Biological scientists 




JO 


21 


Business administration faculty 


56 


34 


10 


Agriculture faculty 


58 


34 


8 


General public-all* 


46 


30 


23 


College graduates 


45 


33 


22 


Grade school educated 


44 


28 


28 


Low income persons 








(under $4,000 a year) 


28 


32 


41 


Upper income persons 








($25,000 a year and higher) 


59 


27 


15 


Whites 


49 


30 


21 


Blacks 


13 


30 


57 



*Data on the general public are from the 1975 National Opinion Research 
Center General Social Survey. 



the most prosperous Americans, those coming from families where the annual 
income exceeded $25,000. The margin here was 31 percent. The differences 
between social scientists and humanists on the one hand, and engineering 
and agriculture faculty on the other, are as great on the issue of 
welfare spending as those separating the prosperous and the poor in the 
larger society. 
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As a footnote here, it is striking to note that a higher proportion 
of poor Americans than of social science professors favored reducing 
welfare expenditures. 0 mighty Marx! dost thou lie so low? 

Structure and politics 

Discipline and type of school constitute the key structural elements 

in the world of higher education. The importance of type of institution 

report I 

has been treated throughout this / and we will come back to it again, as 
we will to discipline, in subsequent sections. Both of these variables 
differentiate faculty political opinions so sharply because they so 
tightly define t^^e range of professional experiences. 

Discipline "walls" have been getting stronger, following upon the 
increased specialization and bureaucratization of the university. 

The subject matter of the various fields, we have found, attracts 
persons of very disparate political orientations — with those entering the 
social sciences, for example, notably more inclined to liberal policies and 
social reform. And once within a field, faculty members become subject to 
powerful professional socialization impulses. Discipline subcultures reach 
far beyond the political dimension, but they are linked up to proclivities 
toward sharply contrasting political stances. The nature of the substantive 
focus of the social disciplines, directed as it is to social problems, 
failures in societal performance, the impact of inequities on various 
social strata, and the like, i.iderstandably shapes the political subculture 
of these fields; in much the same way, the close linkage of such applied 
subjects as business administration and engineering to the business world, 

2o (i 
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business problems, and business values, influences the political component 
of these disciplinary subcultures. 

Once these phenomena bred of recruitment and subject matter are 
underway, an elaborate process of reinforcement " "mes into play. As 
Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr. noted two decades ago, "any group 
which inclines to a professional ethos . . . will tend to reinforce it by 
mutual interaction. " 

The ideological bent of a discipline subculture thus is not a casual 
thing. It possesses "staying power." And the organization it imposes on 
*May^to-day" faculty opinion serves as one prime factor accounting for 
the exceptional predictability of divisions within a professoriate which, for 
all its predominant liberalism vis-a-vis other groups, remains sharply 
divided. 



SECTION 25 



Faculty Politics: The Role of 
Discipline and Type of School 



Academic discipline and type of school constitute the key s ructural 
elements in the world of higher education. Together they identify exceptional 
variety in intellectual concerns, academic or professional roles and 
responsibilities, recruitment patterns, social perspectives, academic 
interests and academic status. 

This subject is a big one, too large, indeed, to be treated with 
thoroughness in any sun»aiy report. But let us review some notable 

aspects of the diversity which institutional setting and field define. 

Recruitment 

Schools of very high academic standing draw their faculty disproportionately 
from the higher socioeconomic strata in the country. Fifty-one percent of 
professors at institutions of the highest scholarly reputation are the 
children of men who held professional or managerial positions, or who were 
owners of large businesses. Thirty-eight percent are the children ol^ 
college graduates—the status of at most six percent of all Americans 
of the same generational mix. 
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With movement from elite univarsities to schools of lower academic 
standing, the proportion of the faculty from high status backgrounds drops 
off steadily.* Just 20 percent of professors at the lowest tier institutions 
are children of college graduate- , a figure still high i the context of 
the general public, of course, but well below the 38 percent figure for 
"Tier I" academics. 

People of high socioeconomic standing seem able in the aggregate to 
provide their offspring with more of the skills and experiences suited to 
high occupational attainment in the society. Something of this general 
phenomenon is evident within the professoriate. 

The record of Jews in Western democratic countries, and especially 
in the United States, is one of very high intellectual achievement. We 
see further evidence of this in both the representation and the location 
of Jews in academe. Ten percent of all faculty describe their "religion 
raised" as Jewish, although Jews are only three percent of the U.S. 
population. Within the professoriate, Jews are located disproportionately 
at the major institutions. Twenty-four percent of professors at "Tier 
I" universities are Jewish, while only ten percent of the faculty at 
these schools are of Catholic background. At the institutions of the 



Colleges and universities have been classified on the basis of a 
three-item index of academic standing, including SAT scores required for 
admission (selectivity), research expenditures adjusted for the number of 
students (research), and total institutional expenditures, also adjusted 
to a per student basis (affluence). All colleges were arrayed on this 
index with raw scores ranging from 3 (highest standing) to 27 (lowest). 
In this article, the raw scores have been collapsed to form seven general 
categories. 
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Table 1. Backgrounds of faculty, by type of school 
at which t ey teach, and by their discipline 
(row percentages) 



Father's socioeconomic 
position 



Type of school 

Tier 1 (highest standing) 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 (lowest standing) 



Professional 
& managerial 
occupations 



51 
44 
44 
43 
40 
35 
24 



% 

College 
graduates 



38 
34 
35 
33 
26 
22 
20 



Religion raised 



V 

Catholic 

10 
15 
14 
18 
19 
17 
24 



% 

Jewish 



24 
19 
8 
10 
5 
6 
6 



Sex 
% 

Female 



8 

17 
18 
18 
2/< 
20 
27 



Discipline 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
Law* 

Physical Sciences 

Biological Sciences 

Medicine* 

Education 

Business 

Engineering 

Applied professional 

Agriculture* 



44 
47 
46 
49 
40 
42 
56 
35 
34 
36 
29 
17 



35 
33 
24 
38 
29 
30 
45 
15 
25 
23 
17 
13 



16 
25 
14 
18 
17 
13 
14 
18 
24 
16 
25 
9 



14 
9 
9 
25 
11 
9 
22 
11 
9 
8 
3 
1 



19 
25 
24 

3 

9 
14 

6 
23 
18 

2 
5A 



*Data on faculty in Law, Medicine and Agriculture are from the 1969 Carnegie 
Commission survey, because the number of cases in the smaller 1975 survey makes 
reliable estimates impossible. 
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lowest standing, these proportions are reversed: 24 percent of the faculty 
are of Catholic background, six percent Jewish. 

Women are notably underrepresented on the staffs of elite universities. 
At "Tier 1" schools, they make up only one third as high a proportion 
of the faculty as they do at "Tier 7" institutions. 

The academic disciplines present widely differing "mixes" in terms 
of the social origins of their memberr . For "xample, 24 percent of law 
school faculty and 21 percent in medicine are of Jewish background. At the 
other end of the continuum is agriculture, where just one percent are Jewish. 
The early attraction which law and medicine held for Jews, as professions 
at once prestigious and least subject to the prejudices of employers, has 
carried over into teaching and research. It' is not surprising, in view 
of the limitations which were applied to Jews in agriculture historically 
within Christian Europe, that they are today largely absent from the 
faculties of agricultural schools and are significantly underrepresented 
in fields linked to the soil or agriculture—such as earth sciences, botany, 
and zoology. Their relatively high representation in the social sciences, 
compared to the humanities and the natural sciences, seems to be related 
to the attraction reform-oriented politics has held for secularized 
Western Jews. 

In class background, professors of medicine and agriculture occupy 
opposite poles; 45 percent of the former, as against just 13 percent of 
the latter, come from families in which the father was a college graduate. 
The fathers of only 17 percent of agriculture school faculty held 
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professional and manag»irial occupations, in contrast to 56 percent of 
medical school professors. Liberal arts and sciences faculty on the whole 
are drawn from higher social backgrounds than are their counterparts in 
the business and applied professional fields. 

Academic posi^ jx\ and attainments 

That faculty in the major research universities manifest higher levels 
of scholarly attainment and academic rewards than their colleagues at 
lower-tier, teaching institutions, is well understood- The extent of the 
variation is nonetheless striking. 

Just 10 percent of professors at Tier .. /ersities reported not having 
published any scholarly books or articles in the two years preceding our 
survey, while 35 percent had published at least five works. At Tier 7 
institutions (exclusively junior colleges), in contrast, 81 percent had 
not published at all and only two percent had brought five or more items 
to publication. 

Seventy-nine percent of Tier 1 faculty had received financial support 
for research activities from some source in the preceding year, and 66 
percent had recently done paid consulting. The proportions drop off 
sharply with movement down the academic ladder, reaching just 22 percent 
and 36 percent respectively among junior college professors. 

The variation in teaching load. immense- Only five percent of 
the academics at major research universities are in class 13 hours or more 
each week, as compared to 67 percent oi Tier 7 professors. Nearly half 
of Tier 1 faculty teach only four hours, or less, per VT^.ek. 
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The strictly financial rewards differ greatly with type of 
institution. At Tier 1 schools in academic year 1974-75, 33 percent 
of the full-time faculty received basic institutional salaries of $25,000 
or higher. The proportion was between five and eight percent at lower- 
tier colleges. Nine percent of Tier 1 professors reported institutional 
salaries in excess of $35,000; five percent of those at Tier 2 schools, 
3 percent at Tier 3, but only a fraction of one percent of faculty 
elsewhere gained this much compensation. 

In terms of "future prospects," the salary variations are even 
greater. What can professors expect to earn in their peak years? 
Seventeen percent of faculty over 50 years of age in Tier 1 schools 
now receive over $35,000 a year compared to 12 percent of their 
counterparts at Tier 2 in r i tutions , 6 percent at Tier 3, and almost 
no one at ooiloges of the Tier 4 through 7 range, 

(Table 2 goes here) 

It is all called "higher education," but the variety of 
experience and performance is extraordinary. Academics at the major 
research universities and their counterparts at lower-tier, teaching- 
directed colleges obviously do not have the same types of jobs — in the 
sense of basic conditions of employment, 

American higher education is a notably stratified system. Internal 
differences by tier in function and reward are very great. And the 
progress of lower status social groups, we have seen, has been recorded 
first in academe's lower reaches. Elite universities refers to scholarly 
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standing, but as well captures marked Inequalities in social accesa nnd 
resource distribution. 

Variations associated with discipline are naturally very different, 
but they are also substantial. Base academic salaries are lowest in the 
fine arts and the huinaaities—f ield^ in which faculty also have the 
fewest opportunities for outside money, as through consulting and 
research grants, Proff>ssors in medicine and law are surely the 
financial princes of academe (although we do not report distributions 
from the 1975 survey becauiie of the small numb^-r of respondents from 
these disciplines). 

Business administration, the fine arts, various applied prof essiovial 
fields such as nursing and library science, are clearly the fields of 
heaviest teaching responsibilities. Medical scientists and Uv:; faculty 
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Table 2. Academic position and attainments of faculty, 
by type of school at which they teach, and by discipline 

(row percentages) 



Publications 
last 2 years 



Type of school 

Tier 1 (highest standing) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 (lowest standing) 



% 

None 



10 
21 
27 
39 
51 
52 
81 



% 

5 or 
more 



35 
21 
19 
13 
6 
5 
2 



% 

Receiving 

research 

support 



79 
63 
62 
49 
37 
30 
22 



% 

Teaching 
13 hours 
or more 
per week 



5 
9 

9 

16 
22 
23 
67 



Salary 



% 

Earning 

over 
$25,000 



33 
29 
15 
11 
5 
8 
5 



Median 

$21,300 
$19,900 
$16,900 
$15,700 
$15,800 
$15,600 
$16,300 



Discipline 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
Law* 

Physical Sciences 

Biological Sciences 

Medicine* 

Education 

Business 

Engineering 

Applied Professional 

Agriculture* 



42 
46 
66 
41 
45 
36 
17 
52 
62 
45 
70 
36 



11 
9 
8 
10 
13 
21 
34 
6 
5 
18 
4 
22 



51 
37 
32 
35 
48 
61 
72 
33 
33 
62 
23 
60 



22 
21 
51 
3 
34 
34 
10 
26 
46 
33 
47 
28 



12 
8 
6 

*A 

11 

15 

A* 

9 
7 

17 
B 



$17,200 
$15,800 
$15,900 

A* 

$17,300 

$18,500 
** 

$18,000 
$17,500 
$19,800 
$16,500 
** 



*Data on faculty in Law, Medicine and Agriculture are from the 1969 Carnegie 
Coiranission survey, because the number of cases in the smaller 1975 survey makes 
reliable estimates impossible. 

**Data not available, because of insufficient cases in the 1975 survey. 
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teach the least. Social scientists and humanists spend significantly 
less time in class ccuh week than do their laboratory-oriented colleagues 
of the natural sciences. 

Social perspectives 

Although they are the most highly rewarded economicrilly , in professional 
opportunities, and in status, faculty at research universities arc also 
the most supportive—compared to their colleagues at othe types of schools— 
u\ liberal and equalitarian chan^ ^ in the society. We see this across the 
entire range of social questions. 



Table 3. Social perspectives of faculty, 
by the type of school at which they teach 
(row percentages) 



Tier 1 (highest) 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 (lowest) 



Conservatl 'e 
(Liberalism- 
Conservatism 
Scale) , 
Quintiles 4 & 5 

32 
33 
38 
41 
40 
45 
52 



Nixon 
voters , 
1972 

22 
27 
35 

37 
36 
37 
45 



Pro-meritocracy 

(Meritocracy- 
Equality Scale) , 
Quintiles 1 & 2 

51 
42 

43 
42 
3/ 
42 
37 
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Just 32 percv at of faculty at Tier 1 institutions, for example, 
score in the two "most conservative" quint iles of our composite 
Liberalism-Conservati. m scale. Fifty-two percent of professors at 
Tier 7 schools are so recorded. The level of electoral backing for 
Richard M. Nixon in 1972 shows a substantial ii^crease with movement from 
major research universities (where he was supported by only 22 percent 
of the faculty) to the junior colleges (where percent of all professors 
voted ^or him). 

We developed at some length ir our 2^. D.iYj-ded Academy , the 

case that the "class theory c" oo:Litic3" i./ f undaui^ntally inappropriate 
to an understanding of vcjicical divisions in acftdeiPc^. The "top" of the 
academic community Ip more liberal than r.he ''bottom," not because, of 
course, its members c.re :uore udvijncagec] in salary, resea . opportunities, 
and iriouj perquisites 7f academic life; ^-v.emingly because within 

the top, roles and orientations are closer to chose of t.he ideal 
intellectual. c is inceli'^-ctuality , not class interests, wh:. n .? ..nr av.ts 
for the disproportionate r.ormitmcnt of icademic.b to h liberaj. itariaj 
change-sur orting politis. 

There are a variety c" ij^i jes before un ' ve^rsities which contain -)Oth 
the general liberalism^conserva t ism r^imensic i and onme strictly intramtral 
concerns. Equality-meritocracy is one . . these. Here, an interesting 
inversion takes place. Faculty at the vesaarc'i tjnlver.slti^.s are drawn 
by their general liberalism to support rxtens^ s of equality, but at 
the same time are leC ^y their academic norms to sustain the meritocratic 



ideal. owhac paradoxically, professors at lower ier ii- ..itutions , more 

conservative in th<-x- general social and economic views, are more inclined 
to favor extensions equality in higher education— for example, by 
altering criteria for faculty firing and student admission on behalf of more 
minority representation. 

Conclusions 

Lsciplirie and type of school together account for a very high 
proportion of the variation in social perspectives of academics. This 
is so because they are such powerful factors in differentiating the 
whole higher education experience— recruitment patterns, recognition 
and rewards, substantive concerns, and the like. 

Faculty in the social sciences are consistently more supportive of 
liberal-equalitg ' i perspectives than are their natural science colleagues, 
with the latter ^n turn more liberal than professors in the applied 
professional fields. This same persisti.^g progression is evident across 
tiers, and the two variables exert independci' : influence. Social scientists 
at major universities are a notably lib,-.ral group in academe, and stand 
vpry Far indeed from professors in the applied professional fields 
at lover-tier, teaching-di-ected institutions. 
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Table 4. Social perspectives of faculty, 
by tier and discipline 



Major 
colleges and 
universities 



(Percent most liberal, 

Liberalism-Conservatism scale) 

. >clal sciences 65 
Natural sciences 

Applied profession 1 fields 27 



Middle-tier 
colleges and 
universities 



61 
35 
16 



Lower-tier 
colleges 



56 
33 
9 



(Percent voting Republican 
for President, 1972) 

Social sciences 

Natural sciences 

Applied professional fields 



13 
32 
45 



16 
41 

55 



25 
48 



SECTION 26 



The Politics of tho Scholarly Elite 



Survey data have located American academics on the 
left, liberal, reform or progressive side of the political 
src.:trum as compared to all other occupationally defined strata. 
Strikingly, this conclus on is noL a new one. F eaking to graduating 
classes at a number of American colleges In 1873, Whitelov Reid, then 
editor of the New York Tribune and for^uer abolitionist .n :^sr, told his 
audience that Ac.erican academics had demonstrated that -^y were Jn the 
center of "radical"criticism of social institutions, tUat the political 
role of the faculty 5 to be the critic of the "estabTished." A decade 
so leter, James Bryce, in The American Common wealth, noted that coli-.^r 
faculty "are at present among the most potent forces making for progs. es 
Their influence "tells primarily on their pupils and indirectly on the 
circles CO which those pupils belong, or in which they work when ey 
have left college. One is amused by the bitterness - affected scorn 
trying to disguise real fear - with which 'college profes-ors' are 
lenouncad by the professional politicians as unpractical, visionary, 
Pharisaical, ' kid-gloved,' 'high-toned,' 'un-American!" During the 
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1890's, historian of academe, Laurence Veysey, rci>orts ''faculty opposition 
to imperialism was observed as general all over the country." Leading 
academics continued to engage in antiwar agitation during the Spanish- 
American U^ar and urged independence for the Philippines during the Filipino 
insurrection. A turn of the century article in The Atlantic Monthly 
commented that college professors had acquired a reputation for taking 
obstructionist political positions, and reported they were being denounced 

**traitors," md their utterances were credited as being "laxgely 
responsible for the assassination of President McKinley." Whitelaw Reid 
who had praised '^e ant i-establishinent t'olu of American s lolars in 1873, 
changed his revaluation, but not his estimate of that role in a speech in 1901, 
saying that it was a misfortune for the country that its college "instructors 
are cut of sympathy with its histor-' with its development, and wlt^h the men 
who made the one and are g idxng the other." 

Comparable, sometimes more extreme evaluations of the political 
orientatior of American faculty, have been made for various periods in the 
twentieth century. They basically support Richard Hofstadter's estimate 
that "at least from th- Progressive era, onward, the political commitment 
of the miijor^ty of the intellectual leadership in the United States has 
been to causes that might be variously describe' i lioeral (in tl - 

M*ca^ sense of the word), progressive or rr Even during the 

perioc of McCari.\v':L:.m, a study of the beliefs and behavior of American 
social sciAjat: .ts oy Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr. concluded 
that t: ay, living within a predominantly left of center community, were 
relatively uaintimidp r-ed , that it was more dangerous for the career of an 
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academic to be a public supporter of McCarthy on a college cn 13 than to 
be a bitter opponent. And, most recently, John Kenneth Gaibraith was able 
to boast in 1971 that "It was the universities - not the trade unions, 
not the free-lance intellectuals, nor the press, nor the businessmen, • . 
which led the opposition to the Vietnam war, which foi ^^d the retirement 
of President Johnson, which are forcing the pace of our present withdrawal 
from Vietnam, which are leading the battle against the great corporations 
on the issue of pollution, and which at the last Congressional elections 
retired a score or more of the more egregious time-servers, military 
sycophants and hawks." 

These repeatea descriptions of a left-leaning politically influential 
faculty which has play . a continuing role in fostering socic 1 reform and 
social change in America have been sharply challenged in the past decade 
b a variety of leftist critics such as Noam Chomsky, Aivin Gouldner, 
Louis Kampf, Staughton Lynd, and Alan Wolfe, supported by assorted "radical 
caucuses" in different disciplines. The radicals perceive an academe that 
Is preponderantly establishment oriented, at best apolitical and impervious 
to social injustice, and at worst, collaborative with the powers that be. 
As Alvin Gouldner put it, writing of the domioaat ^ -ie. station in sociology, 
"it is disposed to place itself and its tecnnical skills at the service of 
the status quo, and to help maintain it in all the , practical ways sociology 



can. 



The radical critique has been illustrated by pointing to the example of 
prominent scientists who have played leading mes in producing weaponry 
for the armed forces or to social scientists who have collaborated with a 
variety of "conservative" foreign, military and domestic policies, or 
seer. ' ' ^ly have defended the status quo ■ 
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The image of a conservative academe > or of one which has no 
preponderant direction nay also be sustained by opinion data# As we noted 
at length in our recent book. The Divided Academy: Professors and Politics 
(McGiaw-Hill , 1975), academe, tho'"^'.i clearly more liberal than other 
strata, is not a radical, left, or even liber group, if by such 
descriptions meant tha^: it is overwhelmingly on one side of the 
ideological spectrum on all issues. 

Tlte research on the opinions and political behavior of academ*' clearly 
points to a sharply divided population. Thus, when asked on various surveys 
in the late 60's and the 70*s to identify themselves as left, liberal, 
middle-of-the-rr or cn iscrvatives, slightly less than half said they were 
left or liberal. By a small majori , they described themselves as middle- 
of-the-road or conservative, (Various surveys of the general population 
find cv^lce as many identified conservatives as liberals.) In 1972, 43 
percent of the faculty voted for Ricliard Nixon for President. Two decades 
earlier, the presumed hero of intellectualdom, Adlai Stevenson, '.'as 
opposed by 44 percent of academe. 

The faculty also has been divided on various domestic issues. Thus the 
1969 Carnegit^ Commf; s5oa surve^" found tnat less than half of the professors, 
45 percent, supported busing to achieve **rac?al inr-..grat ion of tb ^ public 
elementary schools." Our 1975 survey shows the profession still sharply 
divided on the issue with 53 percent opposed to busing. Current attitudes 
toward capital punishment and pornography also r . /eal a divided academy. 
Almost half the professoriate borh suppoi L capital punishment and 

favor laws "forbidding the distribution of pornography.*' A small majority, 
55 percent, c'o not believe that ''poverty can De eliminated within tpa years 
if ii: wer given a high national priority.'' 
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If Amerlcaa academe is in fact sharply divided in its political views, 
if close tr half the profession supports the conservative position on many 
of the major issues of the day, and 45 percent have voted for the 
Republican candidate for President against Democratic nominees, closely 
identified with campus support such as Adlai Stevenson and George McCovern, 
how has it been possible for both sophisticated intellectual commentators 
and conservative political and buvslness leaders to repeatedly Identify the 
professoriate with the left in American life? 

The answer to this dilemma is simple and has been documented repeatedly 
in research on academic opinion, '^hose segments of the professoriate which 
B^r most p-:ominent and/or influential, and whose discipline concerns most 
involve them in dealing with public policy, have been the most left -inc lined 
segment of the profession. Specif ical, left views, actions, and voting 
behavior, are most prevalent among the more scholarly productive professors 
at the most prestigious universities, those at the cent r of the research- 
graduate training culture, and among social scientists, : 'iO profesr iona lly 
must speak to key issues of public policy. 

The earliest large-scale ooinion study of academe, on^: dealing with 
belief in God and various x ligious values conducted by James Lr ba In 
1913 fouad academic eminence associatec- with unbelief. Four Jerades later 
in 1955, Lazarsfeld and Thielens reported a comparable .. elat ionship betv/een 
academic achievement and atritudes toward ci- 1 libertio^ for unpopular 
political groups, a*, wel? as in voting beiiavlor in t:he 19j2 elections. In 
1966, a National Opinion Research Center survey by Edward Noll and 
Peter Rossi ounci: '^Roughly four out of five faculty members 5 h'gh 
quality schools consider themselves liboral as compnred to only ^j5 perc-^ r: 
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of tho"" at low quality schools. On the oth< r hand, there are only 16 
percent of the Individuals from high qualit- schools who claim d be 
conservative, but AO percent from low quality schools say they are 
conservativ-..." Our own analysis of Che raat/sive 19f Carnegie Commission 
survey reiterated these relationship; . As of the Sf-ing of 1969, for 
example, 49 percent of faculty at lower tier institutions still either 
supported the Nixon policies in Vietnam or favored escalation, as con- 
trasted to but 26 percent at major universities. 

These findings, which are representative of results from a nyriad 
of questions bearing on an immense variety of issues over many decades 
demonstrate that the sources of opinion distribution in academe differ 
greatly from those found in society generally, and within other 
occupational groups, where almost Iti riably conservative views and 
R: publican sympathies are associar >.a with higher status and income. 
In academe, liberal to left socially critical orientations are linked 
to professional success, . reco lition for creative scholarship. 
These results attest ^7 the validity of hypotheses about the politics 

academe put forward by an-Wsts such as Thotstein Veblen, 
ooseph Schurapeter, C. p. Snow and Paul Lazarsf eld^ wno suggested that the 
empia, Is on creativity and innovation central to t concept of modern 
scholarship, is related to rejection of v:t . .s tab : vshed , the traditional, 
the conventional In society large. As V-bU.i ROted in 1919: "The 
first requisite for constructive woi in moo^r.' science, and indeed for 
any work of inquiry that shall bring enduring results, is a skeptical 
frame of mind. The entern- 'ng skepti- alone can be counted on to 
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further the increase of knowledge in any skept:ical fashion,.. [T]he 
skepticism that gonr, to make him an effectual factor in the increase aacl 
diffusion of knowledge among men involves a loss of that peace of mind 
that the birthright of the safe and sane quietist. He becomes a 
dist rber of the intellectual i-cace." 

Academic discipline also separates the conservative from the liberil. 
This is well known to all who inhabit the university and we will not 
belal . it here, other than to note its magnitude. In 1968, Richard Nixon 
received 20 percent of the vote among social scientists, 39 percent in the 
natural sciences, 55 percent among faculty in business schools and 62 
perc' ia agriculture schools. This distrib.cion of sentiment is 
re.cerated on all opinion variables. A study of the signers of anti-Vietnam 
war ads ia the New York Titues found social scientists most highly 
represented in proportion to the nu-ibers, with humanists second as a 
group, followed by natural scientists, with professors in applied subjects 
far behind. And clearly rhe i.-rthest left group, the social scientists, 
have the greatest potentiaJ for political influence. 

Thus, while it is possible to argue that academe as a whole does not 
contain a liberal maitority, its most publicly visible and politically 
influential segment, social science professors at major universities, is 
to the far left of a profession whose views are considerably more liberal 
than other segments of American society. Conversely, however, it 
includes many conservatives, who, however, are concentrated in the least 
vif5ible part of the arademy, t!:e lover status teaching ins L ir.ut ior^^; , and 
among applied professionals, the le;:ist politically involved group. These 
Jifferences are broup/at out anew in the results of our 1975 survey. 
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Table 1. Selected attitudes of faculty at different level 
institutions 

1) "Differences in income between people in the United States should be 
reduced • " 

Ac ademic Status Group" ^ Percent AKreains^ 

Major Universities ^'^ 
Lower Tier Colleges --^ 
Social Scientists in Major Universities 78 
Applied Professional Faculty in Lower Tier 

Colleges** 33 
' All Faculty 58 



2) "Racial inlegratioa of the public elementary schools should be 
achieved, even if it requires busing." 

Academic Status Gr oup . Percent Agreeing 

Major Universities 55 

Lower Tier Colleges ^0 

Social ScientJsts in Major Universities 63 
Applied Professional Faculty in Lower Tier 

College- .18 

A 11 Faculty f[L 
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3) "Capital punishment should be retained for crimes such as kidnapping 

and premeditated murder." 
Acadecalc Status Group Percent A^reein^ 

Major Universities 

Lower Tier Colleges 

Social Scientists in Major Universities 32 
Applied Professional Fatuity in Lower Tier 
Colleges 

All Faculty ^ 

A) "Do you think we are spending too much on welfare, too little money, 

or about the right amount?" 
Academic Status Group Percent "Too Much" 

Major Universities 

Lower Tier Colleges 

Social Scientists in Major Universities 25 
Applied Professional Faculty in Lower Tier 

Colleges 
All Faculty 

*Wn divided institutions into four status categories on criteria reported 
earlier. 

Applied Professional Faculty include business school, engineering, 
agriculture and other applied professionals. 

The differences between social scientists in high status institutions-, 
the most liberal of all, and applied professionals in the lowP.st status 
category- schools, the most conservative of all, are of a magnitude rarely 
found in opinion research. The range of difference in their response patter 
runs from AO to 56 percent on various questions. Clearly, we still have a 
divided academy. 9 ' s 
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The Political Participation of Academics 



The political importance of the four hundred thousand college 

faculty as a liberal, preponderantly Democratic group goes far 

beyond their role as voters or as people who may influence their 

ten million students. They are among the politically most active 
groups in the population. The extent of that participation may 

be seen in Table 1, below. _ - 

Table 1 

Percentage Engaged in Different Acts of Political 
Participation (Percentages) 



Type 


Faculty 


>tood as Candidate 




:or Office 


7 . 


Involved in Affairs of 


28,5 


I Political Party 


assisted or Worked for 




:andidates 


49 


rampaign Contributor 


69 


active in Public Policy 


45 


Jroups 



Verba an d Nie 

U.S. 

Population * 

X 

8** 



Harris 



College 
Educated 


U.S. Pop- 
ulation*** 


College 
Educatf 


X 


X 


X 


19** 


12 


19 


43 


14 


23 


33 


33 


50 


19** 


X 


X 
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26 
13 

8** 

Sidney Verba and Norman Nie, Participatio n in America (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1972). We are indebted to Professor Verba for supplying us 
with the information on the college educated which is not in the dook. 
Verba and Nie combined involvement in political parties and non-party 
political action groups. 

Confide nce and Concern: C itizens View American Gov ernment. A_Surve;^ 

^JFJmJ ETIc Attit ude^ (Sub-Comrni ttee on Operations, U.S. Senate, 

December 3, 1973). o o 

Z 0 
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. It is clear that professors take their responsibilities as 
citizens more seriously than most other Americans. Presumably • 
this reflects a number of factors — that their educational level 
makes them more sensitive to the consequences of public policy, 
that they have many of the skills needed in politics, i.e., 
speaking emd vzriting, and that their job permits them to take 
time away from other possible tasks to attend meetings, write 
memoranda^, and campaign generally. But whatever the reasons 
which underlie their propensity, professors are the activists 
par excellence^ 

The academics, of 'course, vary greatly among themselves. Not 
surprisingly, those in the most politically relevant disciplines, 
the social sciences, are much more active than the humanists, who 
in turn are more involved than the natural sciences, while those 
in the applied professional fields show the lowest levels of 
participation • Thus, over two fifths of the social scientists, 
41 percent, have been active in political party affairs. The 
corresponding percentages for humanists are 35, for natural 
scientists, 24, and for those in the applied professions, 19. 
Over three-fifths of the social scientists reported having 
assisted in political campaigns, fully 20 percent more than among 
those in the applied fields, a pattern which holds up for all 
forms of participation, as indicated in Table 2, below, relating 
discipline to po. ^xon on a political activism scale. 

2::0 
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Table 2 

Relationship of Involvement in Caitipus Activities to 
Participation in Civic Politics. (Percentages) 



Political 
Activity 

Involved in 
Affairs of a 
Political Party 32 

Assisted or Worked 
for Candidates 53 

Campaign 

Contributor 70 

Active in Public 
Policy Groups 4 8 



Department Affairs 

Involvement : 
Heavy Not Involved 



University Affairs 

Involvement: 
He avy Not Involved 



22 



39 



55 



35 



46 

79 
60 



18 
36 
58 
35 



erJc 



Political participation among faculty appears to be a generalized 
phenomenon/ one that includes campus politics as well. Those who 
report themselves "heavily involved" in department or university 
affairs are much more likely to take part in civic politics than 

ho£^ less active intramurally . Over one-third, thirty-six percent, 
of faculty who have served as department chairmen during the past 
five years place high on our political involvement scale which 
combines seven questions, while only 22 percent of non-chairmen fall 
in this category. The results are similar with respect to 
membership in an elected faculty governance body. Thirty-five 
percent of those who have served in such an office exhibit maximum 
political participation in civic politics as compared to 21 percent 
among the rest of the faculty. Professors would seem to illustrate 
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David Riesruan's law of "the more/ the more," that is, that the 
people who do more in one arena do more in another. Seemingly, 
political skills and interests are reinforcing and transferable • 
The law of "the more, the more," breaks down, however, with 
respect to commitment to research. Faculty v;ho report their 
interests as heavily in research are less likely to place high 
with respect to civic politics activism (21 percent) than those 
who describe their intejrests as mixed, more research than teaching 
(27), who in turn, are less politically active than the other mixed 
group, those who are more interested in teaching than research 
(32) • Professors who see their interests as primarily in teaching, 
however, resemble the researchers, in that only 20 percent of them 
are high in political participation. 

This pattern is reiterated when we use publication record 
as the indicator of involvement in research. Those who published 
the most, e.g., five or more articles or books in the last two 
years, reveal a lower level of participation in political party 
affairs (23 percent) , than those v/ith a moderate record/ one or 
two publications (35 percent) . The latter, however, tend to be 
more active in the party of their choice than those without any 
publications (26 percent) . High publishers are also lov;er than 
moderate ones in involvement in campus activities, while those 
who do not publish are about as low as the heavy publishers. 
Devoting a great deal of time to research and writing seemingly 
limits the time available for other activities. The low level 

o ■ . 
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of participation by the teachers may reflect the fact that a large 
teaching load limits time available for any other non-classroom 
activity, or that they are a particularly parochial group. 
Politj.cal Orientation 

The high level of faculty political activity benefits the 
3iberal and Democratic political forces, not only because 
academics are more iliberal and Democratic than othpr strata, but 
also because liberal and Democratic faculty are more involved 
politically than their conservative colleagues. Thus, 45 
percent of those whose attitudes on domestic issues place' them 
in the most liberal quintile are in the high category in partisan 
political involvement. Conversely, only 18 percent of the most 
conservative fifth of the faculty are high in partisan political 
activity. A similar pattern occurs with respect to foreign 
policy. Those who score high with respect to support for detente 
policies are much more active than those who are low on the 
detente scale. 

The picture is somewhat different with respect to intensity 
of partisan attachments. Less than three percent of the faculty 
report always voting straight Democratic or Republican, 2.2 
percent for the former and but 0.4 for the G.O.P. Sixteen 
percent, however, describe themselves as "strong Democrats," as 
contrasted to 4 percent, "strong Republicans." The straight party 
supporters reveal the highest level of political activity. Almost 
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half of the latter (4 5 percent) score high on our gross political 
involvement scale. The proportion of highly involved activists 
is lowest (3 8 percent) among the quarter of the sample who do 
not report themselves as having any partisan preference, i.e., 
regularly splitting their ballot between both parties. Among the 
remainder, 30 percent of those who "usually" or "often" vote 
Democratic are high on activism, compared to but 17 percent 
among those faculty who, while not unqualifiedly partisan, tend 
to vote Republican. 

It is noteworthy that this pattern of differentially high 
rates of participation by the most committed of both parties 
breaks down partially with respect to participation in non- 
partisan groups seeking to influence public policy. Half those 
who regularly, often, or usually, support the Democrats report 
having worked for such groups, a figure which drops ^.o 4 6 percent 
among the non-partisans. Republican supporters, however, are 
much less inclined to become involved in these activities. 
The proportion indicating involvement decreases with Republican 
commitment, reaching a low of 21 percent for those who vote a 
straight G.O.P. ticket. 
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Table 3 



Relationship of Ideology to Diverse Forms 



of Participation (Percentages) 



Activities 



Most Liberal Fifth Most Conservative Fifth 



Involved in Affairs of 
a Political Party 



48 



19 



Assisted or Worked for 
Candidates 



69 



41 



Campaign Contributor 



88 



56 



Active in Public 

Policy Groups 68 31 

It is interesting to note that among the politically active 
faculty^ the liberals and Democrats are much more likely than 
the conservatives and Republicans to be involved on a national 
level/ while conservative participation is concentrated more on 
a state and local community level. Thus^ we find that half of those 
in the most conservative fifth of the faculty on the Liberalism- 
Conservatism scale are in the category of locally involved ^ as 
contrasted to 31 percent of the most liberal faculty. Conversely ^ 
41 percent of the latter fall in the category of the nationally 
active / while only 23 percent of the most conservative are in 
this group. Almost two-thirds of the most committed Republicans 
are high in local activism^ as contrasted to 28 perceiit for the 
equivalently partisan Democrats. 

These differences may be related to the fact that liberals 
and Democrats are disproportionately located in major 
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universities with their connections to Washington and New York, 
while the main centers of conservative and Republican strength 
in academe are lower- tier colleges, whose faculty presumably 
are oriented more to the local communities in which they are 
situated than to national centers of influence. The participation 
reported by over half, 52 percent, of those in lower-tier colleges 
is limited to the local community level, compared to 32 percent 
by those at major universities. 

The image of academe as preponderantly liberal and 
Democratic,, held by outsiders, is clearly enhanced by the 
differential patterns of participation. Republicans and 
conservatives are not only a minority within the campus, they 
are less likely than their ideological and partisan rivals to do 
muchr or to contribute money, to foster their political 
attachments - 
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Table 4 



Relationship of Political Activism to Selected Factors 

. Gross Political Involvement Scale 



Teaching Field 

Social Science 
Humanities 
Natural Science 
Applied Professional 

Involvement in University 
Affairs 

Heavily 

Moderately 

Slightly 

Political Ideology Scale 

Most Liberal 
Most Conservative 

Voting Patterns 

Straight Democratic 
Usually Democratic 
Often Democratic 
Split Tickets 
Often Republican 
Usually Republican 
Straight Republican* 



High 



42 
27 
21 
17 



Moderate 



32 
35 
38 
36 



45 
28 
19 



45 
18 



43 
35 
25 
19 
15 
20 
(58 



33 
37 
36 



37 

33 



27 
35 
38 
37 
34 
33 
(22) 



Low 



26 
38 
42 
48 



22 
35 
45 



18 
50 



30 
30 
37 
44 
51 
46 
(20) 
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* Too few cases for reliable estim.:te 
Consultant ships 

When we shift from looking at diverse forms of voluntary 
participation in politics to experience in official positions, 
such as consultantships to government agencies or service on 
government boards, committees and task forces, the differentials 
in favor of liberals and Democrats decline sharply, a fact which 
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may reflect the extent to whi.ch iJublic officials, particularly 
in Republican administrations, ha^-e souyht to secure partisan 
and ideological balance by appointing more conservative and 
Republican faculty to such posts. It may also be an outcome ot 
the fact that many consultants and task force members must be 
dravm from the ranks, of faculty in the applied professions, 
i.e., the more conservative disciplines. 

The proportion ojI the most liberal quintile who have been 
members of official commivtees, boards or task forces, is about 
the same as that of conser/atives , 21 to 20 percent. Among those 
who regularly vote the Democratic ticket, 34 percent hav" been 
consultants; among straight G.O.P. supporters, 30 percent have 
held such posts. Many more of the small gvoup of committed 
Republicans, 53 percent, than of Democracs, 26 percent, hav^. 
served on government boards, coinmittees, and task forces. 
Conclusion 

Academe constitutes a maaslTO force in faror of liberal domestic, 
pacifist, and antiailitarist policies. Althoufb there is a large conserratiTe 

minority within it, and the Republican party can occasionally 
mobilize significant support, e.g., the 43 percent who voted for 
Richard Nixon in 1972, the weight of academe, particularly as 
reflected within the major universities and among the most 
politically active is preponderantly far to the left of the 
American public. Richard Hofstadter's conclusion as of 1963 that 
"the political commitrr.ent of the majority of the intellectual 
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leadecsnip in the United States han been to causes that might be 
variously described as liberal (in the American use of that v;ord) , 
progressive, or radical" remains an accurate description of the 
situation 12 years later. 
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SECTION 28 



Political Party Support Among Faculty 



The American professoriate is a Democratic sea, dotted with Republican 
islands. Even this metaphor is excessively kind to the GOP position in 
academe, for the party's modest territory is already awash and is steadily 

eroding- 
Republican fortunes hardly appear robust, now in late 1975, anywhere 
in the electorate. The Democrats hold margins of 2-1 in Congre3r5 and 
3-1 in governorships, while Democratic identifiers outnumber Republicans 
by roughly 2-1 (41 percent to 22 percent, with 36 percent calling 
themselves independents) among the nation's voters. Still, the GOP 
controls the White House, as it has for fifteen of the thirty years since 
World War II. If the 1974 elections were a debacle for their party. 
Republican congressional and gubernatorial candidates have contested 
rather evenly with their Democratic opponents over the past quarter century. 
It is hard to find an occupational stratum in which the performance and 
prospects of the Grand Old Party are as gloomy as they are among the 
upper-middle class professionals who comprise the faculty. 

Only 12 percent of all professors think of themselves as Republicans. 
Twenty-eight percent of college graduates generally adopt the label 
Republicag according to the 1975 General Social Survey of the National 
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Opinion Research Center. Less than one-fifth (19 percent) of academics 
regularly vote for Republican candidates, while more than half (56 
percent) are usually in the Democratic camp, and the remaining quarter 
are inveterate ticket-splitters • 

Faculty have given Democratic presidential nominees a higher measure 
of support than has the general public in every presidential election 
since the 1930s, and have consistently outdone manual workers in Democratic 
fealty since the first Eisenhower-Stevenson contest. The 1972 election 
was a Nixon landslide within the public at large, but a McGovern landslide 
of comparable proportions among professors. 

Generational Change 

The Democratic margin in academe is getting bigger. Each succeeding 
"generation" of academics provides greater Democratic support — or, more 
precisely, is less receptive to the Republicans — than its predecessor. 
No comparable generational change, it should be noted, is evident in the 
public, A number of data bear out this view, that newcomers to the 
facaltiy have proved to be more Democratic than earlier entrants, but 
none more directly than simple partisau distributions by age cohort. 

Faculty who were 5 years of age and older in 1975, entrants into 
the profession in the 1930s and 1940s, are disproportionately Democratic, 
but comprise a healthy GOP minority. About half of the group regularly 
favor candidates of the Democracy; more than a fourth, however, typically 
back Republican contenders. One-fifth of this cohort identify with the 
Republican party, only ten percent below the proportion of Democratic 
identifiers. 
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Table 1. Democratic and Republican Support, 
Faculty by Age (row percentages) 



Faculty 
who are: 


Regularly 

vote 
Democratic 


Regularly 

vote 
Republican 


Republican 
identifiers 


1972 
McGovern 
vo ters 


55 years of age and older 


49 


28 


19 


50 


45-54 years 


58 


21 


13 


61 


35-44 years 


58 


16 


12 


64 


Under 35 years of age 


58 


14 


8 


74 



With each succeeding cohort. Republican support tumbles. Among faculty 
under age 35, those who embarked upon their careers in the late 1960s 
and ill the 1970s, just 14 percent usually vote Republican, half the 
proportion in the oldest age group. Only eight percent of the latest 
faculty generation consider themselves Republicans. It has been a long, 
steep slide indeed for the GOP since 1929, whp.n the party held an 
apparently secure majority among academics. 

Locating the Republican Islands 

Even this picture of the GOP position in academe fails to convey the 
full state of Republican decline. For when we seek out the areas of 
relative Republican strength, we find them in the sectors of least 
political impact: in the less scholarly and less prestigious colleges, 
and in the applied professional disciplines. 
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Professors in the Si, ial sciences and in the humanities are charged, 
by their subject specialty, with interpreting polity, society and 
culture. Faculty at major research-directed universities typically 
enjoy the widest forums for their pronouncements, and generally have 



Table Z. Democratic and Republican Support, Faculty 
by Discipline and Type of Institution 
(row percentages) 



Faculty 
who are: 

Social Scientists 
and humanists 

Tier 1 schools* 

Tier 2 schools 

Tier 3 schools 

Natural Scientists 
Tier 1 schools 
Tier 2 schools 
Tier 3 schools 

Applied professional 
faculty 

Tier 1 schools 

Tier 2 schools 

Tier 3 schools 



Regularly 

vote 
Democratic 



80 
78 
74 

62 
52 
53 



41 
35 
29 



Regularly 

vote Republican 
Republican identif iers 



5 

8 
14 

14 
20 
20 



30 
32 
32 



5 
6 
7 

9 
13 
14 



19 

25 
24 



1972 
McGovern 
voters 



87 
83 
74 

68 
59 
60 



55 
45 
27 



*Raw scores yielded by our Index of School Quality have here been 
collapsed into three categories: Tier 1 (major research-oriented colleges 
and universities); Tier 2; and Tier 3 (the least scholarly prestigious, 
least affluent, teaching-oriented colleges) . 
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available the greatest resources to advance their scholarship. And it 
is precisely the academics located by the intersection of these 
characteristics — social scientists and humanists at the research 
centers — who support the Republicans least. Only five percent of them 
''always," "usually," or at least "most often" vote for Republicar. nominees. 
Only five percent of them are Republican identifiers, /jid just ten percent 
in this stratum voted for Richard Nixon in 1972. The GOP, then, is 
down and almost out, in terms of allegiance within that sector of the 
academy which, through its teaching and writing, exerts the greatest 
influence upon political thinking. 

We observed at the outset of this aectdfll that even the Republican 
islands are awash. Such applied professional disciplines as engineering, 
agriculture and business administration, as the fields generally most 
conservative, have long displayed the highest Republican fealty. That 
support is still evident in 1975, but its erosion is extraordinary. On}y 
among business-applied faculty at lower tier colleges do regular Republican 
voters outnumber regular Democrats, and even here the margin is a scant 
three percent . , 

A decade ago, the applied professional disciplines stood as secure 
GOP bases. They are that no longer. Even in 1972, when the Democratic 
presidential nominee stood to the left of a majority of his party, and of 
a large majority of academics in this cluster of disciplines, the 
Republicans failed to carry the day decisively. 
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Part of the Republican problem is, quite simply, ideology . The 
Republicans nationally are the more conservative of the two main parties, 
whilv. even the most conservative academic disciplines appear more nearly 
centrist when the views of their members are located among the general 
populace. The decline of Republican fortunes throughout the 
intellectual community does not wholly result, however, from an 
ideological disjunction. As we will argue iix the 

section which ijjaroediately followsi the GOP suffers inordinately from 
Its reputation as a party bereft of any positive and coherent program, 
as a purely reactive alignment. 

One final observation should be made on the weakness of the Republican 
position in academe. As though it were not enough that only one-fifth 
of the faculty are regular Republican voters, and that tliose who are tend 
to be concentrated in the disciplines which have little to cay about 
politics and in institutions little involved in research, publication, 
and the training of aspirants for places among national elites, t^e party 
must also contend with the fact that its adherents are less active 
politically than are Democratic partisans. Forty-five percent of strong 
Democratic identifiers are among that quartile of the entire faculty most 
heavily engaged in public affairs — as in running for office, direc^xi. ; 
party business, serving as a consultant to government agencies, and the 
like. Only 26 percent of strong Republican partisans manifest a 
comparably high level. of public involvement. 
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Independents and the Decline of Party 

A good bit of discussion currently is directed to the weakening of 
party organization and partisan attachments in the U.S. It is noted, for 
exaiT xe, that more than one-third of all Americans (36 percent, according 
to the 1975 NORC survey) now eschew any partisan home and consider 
themselves independents. Forty-two percent of college graduates callcrl 
themselves independents in the spring of 1975~making this the larger u 
"party,'' compared to just 30 percent identifying .^,s Democrats and 28 
percent as Republicans. 

Not only are larger numbers of voters taking up the label 
independent, but we are seeing as well an increase in indeoendent 
electoral behavior — specifically in split-ticket voting. In 1948 elections, 
38 percent of the electorate split theii tickets. In 1960, the figure was 
34 percent. But the proportion rose rapidly over the 1960s, nearing 
two-thirds (62 percent) of the total in 1972. 

At first glance, the professoriate seems to present a case of "this, 
only more so." An extraordinary 57 percent of academics identify as 
independents. But if the general public, to a much higher degree than 
ever before, has taken both to calling themselves independents, and to 
marching back and forth with wild abandon across party lines, professors 
display only the former. Faculty are, in fact, remarkably "orthodox" 
or party-regular in their electoral behavior. Ninety-nine percent of 
^self-described "strong". Democrats, and 94 percent of all Democratic 
identifiers, regularly vote for their party^s nominees. Ninety-eight 
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percent of strong Republicans urually back Republican candidates. What 
is more impressive, large majorities of self-r!escribed independents who 
say they "lean" slightly toward the Democrats in fact regularly generate 
sweeping Democratic pluralities. Republican-leaning independents 
provide comparably consistent backing for the GOP. 

Table 3. Candidate Voting of Faculty, 
by Partisan Self-identification 
(row percentages) 



Regular 

Faculty who Democratic 

identify as: Vot ers 

Strong Democrats 99 

Democrats (all identifiers) 94 

Independents-leaning 

Democratic 78 

Independents-"r.o lean" 21 

Independents-leaning 

Republican 4 

Republicans (all identifiers) 1 

Strong Republicans 0 



Regular For For 

Republican McGovp.rn, Humphrey, 

Voters 1972 1968 

0 95 95 

1 89 88 

1 84 80 

7 49 36 

58 15 14 

74 13 8 

98 5 3 



Eighty^two percent of Democratic identifiers in the faculty voted both 
for Hubert Humphrey in 1968 and for George McGovern in 1972; 87 percent 
of self-proclaimed Republicans endorsed Richard Nixon in each of these 
contests. This is a le>^el of party regularity notably above what one finds 
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for Democratic or Republican identifiers within the public in the several 
pairs of coiisecutive elections over the past decade and a half- 

The professoriate, then, manifests a rather high degree of party 
regularity, in the absence of a high measure of party loyalty- Academics 
think of themselves as independent — of party organization appeals, of 
strong emotional ties to party labels, of dependence upon cues provided 
by party leaders- But they are an issue-conscious, even ideological 
group, and ideology guides them fairly consistently to Democratic 
nominties (in the case of the majority) or to the Republicans (for a 
minority)- In the nextsectioi v7e explore the ideological worlds of the 
sev'itcil groups of party adherents in the faculty, and the types of 
presidential candidate preferences to which academics are thereby led- 
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SECTION 29 



The Ideological Characteristics of Republican 
and Democratic Partisans in Academe 



Democratic adherents in the faculty stand to left politically of 
rank-and--f lie Denocratic supporters on the entire range of contemporary 
issues. Closer examinatiou, however, reveals two sharply contrasting 
patterns within tht.o general relationship. 

^On business va. labor and tax-spend questions of the sort that came 
to the fore with the New Deal, the "opinion distance" between faculty 
Democrats and all Democrats is modest; and both these groups are on cne 
side while Republicans— in the professoriate and in the entire electorate- 
occupy the other. 

^On newer social and cultural issues, professorial Democrats are 
separated from their party's rank and file by massive margins — so much 
so that what one opposes the other supports. Republican academics hold 
views on such matters which are much closer to those of the Democratic 
rank and file than are the opinions of Democratic professors. 

These patterns involving elite and mass opinion are interesting in 
themselves. But they take on greater importance when one notes similar 
relationships elsewhere. After comparing the viev^of 1972 Democratic 
and Republican presidential convention delegates to those of all backers 
of the two parties, for example. Professor Jeane Kirkpatrick reported 
^ exactly the same associations. 't')^) 
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Social and cultural issues 

Issues such as race, drugs, pollution control, protests by students, 
women's rights, and abortion differ fundamentally from the old gut 
economic matters of the New Deal period, and this broad cluster of 
"social issues" has now assumed a very prominent place in the American 
political agenda. 

Academics generally give notable support to more egalitarian, liberal 
and change-sustaining positions on these issues. But Republican identifiers 
in the faculty for the most part come down on the same side as the public 
at large — Democrats and Republicans alike. All three strata, in the 
Spring of 1975, opposed the legalization of marijuana, insisted that there 
should be legislation restricting the flow of pornographic material, 
wanted to retain capital punishment for crimes such as kidnapping and 
:nurder, strongly rejected school busing on behalf of integration. 

In earh such instance, faculty Democrats took the opposing position, 
and by a very large margin. Seventy-two percent of academics strongly 
identifying with the Democrats endorsed busing, the stance of just 22 
percent of "strong Democrats" in the national electorate. The view that 
defense spending should be cut—certainly linked to a continuing protest 
against the fruits of U.S. military intervention in Indochina— was held 
by 83 percent of strong faculty Democrats, but by only 35 percent of 
their counterparts in the public at large. 
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Table 1- Positions on selected social issues, 
Republican and Democratic identifiers, Faculty and Public* 

(row percentages) 



Favor 
school busing 



Strong Deirocracs, Faculty 



72 



Favor 
legalizi .g 



for integration marijuana 



75 



Favor 
cutting 
military spending 

83 



Strong Democrats, Public 22 
Strong Republicans, Faculty 15 
Strong Republicans, Public 9 



18 
19 
11 



35 
34 
25 



*Data on the general public are from the 1975 General Social Survey 
of the National Opinion Research Center. 



Drawing on the major surveys of rank-and-file voters and 1972 presldentl 
convention dele^^ates by the University of Michigan's Center for Political 
Studies, Jeane Kirkpatrick located an exactly comparable pattern across the 
whole array of social issues. For example, 66 percent of Democratic delegate 
supported school busing, as compared to 15 percent of all Democratic 
identifiers (Fall 1972), five percent of GOP adherents, and eight percent 
of Republican delegates. She concluded that for this range of Issues, 
"the difference btjtween Democratic ruass and elite so far exceeded the 
norms that . . . the Democratic elite and riink and file were found on 
opposite sides and the Republican elite held views which were more 
representative of the views and values of rank and file Democrats than 
were the views of Democratic delegates." 
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Traditional New Deal I ssues 

If issues involving cultural and social change have taken on special 

prominence in recent years, those of public spending for social welfare, 

support for demands of organized labor or corporate business, and ^he 

like, have by no means disappeared. On these traditional New Deal 

questions, it is a matter of Democrats vs. Republicans, rather than 

faculty Democrats vs. the field. Public spending for health care, to 

and 

meet urban problems , /for welfare, receive endorsement from large majorities 
of professorial Democrats and all Democrats, while encountering strong 
opposition from Republicans—both in academe and in the society at large. 



Table 2. Positions on selected issues of public spending. 
Republican and Democratic identifiers. Faculty and Public 

(row percentages) 



Strong Democrats, Faculty 
Strong Democrats, Public 



Cut 
welfare 
spending 

14 
34 



Increase 
spending on 
urban problems 

89 
65 



Increase 
spending for 
health care 

90 
75 



Strong Republicans, Public 61 
Strong Republicans, Faculty 70 



48 

37 



50 
45 



The Republican and Democratic faculty cohorts occupy polar positions 
on these issues, with the former actually more conservative than the GOP 
rank and file and the latter more liberal than the Democratic citizenry 
party. 

o o 
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Again, there are parallel findings from Klrkpatrlck^s study of 
presidential convention delegates. She reported the persistence of a 
"New Deal consensus," uniting party elite and mass, on such matters as 
"inflation, union leaders and business interests." 

Delegates to the 1972 Democratic National Convention were chosen 
through a highly specialized — and much debated — set of procedures, and in 
response to efforts on behalf of various presidential contenders, notably 
George McGovern who amassed majority delegate support- Faculty Democrats 
obviously came to their positions through entirely distinct processes. 

Still, as one compares the Kirkpatrick data and those from our faculty 
study, acknowledging that these two surveys are three years apart, the 
following seems likely: if the 1972 Democratic Convention delegation had 
been drawn randomly from the ranks of faculty Democrats, it would have had 
a policy profile almost identical to that of the delegation in fact 
selected through elaborate, nation-wide processes. And it would have 
been equally unrepresentative of the party's rank and file. Why? What 
is happening? 

In the New Deal era, the Democratic citizenry party, disproportionately 
"have-nots," more strongly back changes of the sort liberalism then 
specified than did affluent, college and professional cohorts in the 
party. By the 19708, however, the socioeconomic position of a large 
proportion of Democrats had greatly improved, and the majority had moved 
back from the sharp cutting edge of liberal-egalitarian change. A host 
of issues involving the collison of old and new political cultures had 
become prominent on the agenda. 
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The perspectives of the new political culture comprise the contemporary 
extensions of liberalism. Support for these approaches has been strongest 
not among lower income groups, but rather among the upper middle class 
professionals who form the expanding intelligentsia in postindus trial 
America. There is an ongoing clash between broad segments of the mass 
public and the intelligentsia—the latter including the Democratic majority 
in the professoriate and the new middle class activists who were dominant 
at the 1972 Democratic Convention — extending across the entire arena of 
social and cultural change. 

Polarization 

Republican and Democratic faculty appear sharply at odds on a wide 
assortment of issues. At the same time, supporters of the two parties 
within the general public are only modestly distinguished. The "faculty 
parties," but not the citizenry parties, are polarized- 

This point is best conveyed through a simple measure we call "party 
distance." It is computed by finding the difference between the percentage 
of Republicans backing a given measure, and the proportion of Democrats 
in favor of it. If 70 percent of both party groups back Proposition X, 
the party distance score is 0; if 98 percent of Republicans and only two 
percent of Democrats support the proposition, party distance is 96. 

On every issue, party distance is vastly greater for faculty Democrats 
and Republicans than for rank-and-file partisans. Scores for the former 
typically are on the order of 30-45 points, for the latter 5 to 10. 
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Table 3. Party distance, Democratic and Republican 
Supporters, Faculty and General Public 



Faculty 
Republicans & 
Democrats 



General Public 
Republicans & 
Democrats 



Whether busing should be used to 
achieve integration 

Whether capital punishment should 
be retained 

Whether marijuana should be legalized 

Whether cuts should be made in defense 
spending 

Whether cuts should be made in welfare 
spending 



42 

43 
38 

34 

44 



10 
7 



10 



In part, polarization of the faculty parties simply indicates a 
response common to ideologically inclined cohorts. When a group pays close 
attention to issues and their interrelationship, it is more likely to 
formulate a consistent set of responses and to be very sensitive to the 
consequences of each individual policy matter. 

But something beyond this is at work. The American polity has had to 
absorb over the past decade an extraordinary array of deeply divisive 
issues and events. In the face of this, party ranks and file have not 
polarized but party elites have. Republican and Democratic cohorts in 
the professG ate apparently reflect a trend toward greater policy 
distinctiveness evident among more activist and informed party cohorts 
generally. 
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Republicans and Conservatives 

The Republican party has an obvious problem in universities, where 
the political center of gravity stands notably to the left of what it does 
in the general public. I^s difficulty, however, goes even deeper. Whereas 
faculty liberals solidly support the Democrats, faculty conservatives—a 
smaller band anyway— much more frequently defect from the GOP. 



Table 4. Party support of Faculty 
liberals and conservatives 
(column percentages) 



Percentage who : 

Identify as Democrats or as 
"leaning Democratic'" 

Identify as independents, 
"no lean" 

Identify as Republicans or as 
"leaning Republican" 

Regularly vote Democratic 

Regularly vote Republican 

Regularly split ticket 



Most liberal 
faculty quintile* 



88 



2 

89 
1 
8 



Most conservative 
faculty quintile* 



20 

14 

66 
13 
50 
37 



*Only a fraction of one percent of the most conservative faculty 
indicate support for dny third party. On the other hand, 2.6 P^^^^t of 
the most liberal cohort indicate that they regularly vote for a left third 
party, and 3.2 percent claim identification Vith such a party. 



Only two percent of the most liberal academic cohort have Republican 
leanings, while 20 percent of the most conservative stratum identify with 
the Democrats. Eighty-nine percent of the liberals regularly support 
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DemocraLlo noraliuies. Just half of the conservatives are typically in the. 
GOP camp. An extraordinary 37 percent of this group, compared to only 
eight percent of the liberals, are habitual ticket-splitters. 

That the Republicans can't secure support among professorial liberals 
is hardly surprising. That they can't count on solid bloc support from 
conservatives points to a special weakness in academe. 

The most conservative quintile in the faculty, it should be noted, 
does indeed possess solid conservative credentials. Seventy-seven percent 
of this group, for example, want to cut welfare spending; only f6ur percent 
favor any increases. Ninety-four percent are against busing for school 
integration. And Richard Nixon received the votes of 94 percent 
of this cohort in 1972. Still, only half of them are regular Republican 
voters. 

Two factors appear to us most directly responsible for the exceptional 
Republican weakness in academe, symbolized by the party's failure to hold 
securely even its natural allies. First, a high measure of estrangement 
has developed, whereby the GOP is seen as a vehicle uncongenial to 
intellectual interests, if not hostile to intellectuals. 

Then, too, the party lacks any coherent public philosophy, comparable 
to the business nationalism of the old Republican majority or the 
governmental nationalism of the New Deal Democrats. Being an essentially 
reactive party produces weakness generally, but nowhere more so than 
among intellectuals looking for focus, clarity, direction, for an 
enhancing idea. 

3^7 



The Republican Malaise 

The Grand Old Party Is weaker today than at any time since Its rise 
to prominence before the Civil War, weaker even than during the dark days 
of the Depression. 

Nothing has contributed more to this Republican decline than the 
party's failure to maintain support within the Intellectual stratum. 
College students and the college-educated generally, as well as academics, 
now give less support to the Republicans than ever before—at least since 
the advent of survey data. 

Because this broad Intellectual stratum is now so vastly expanded 
and plays so large a role in shaping the boundaries and substance of 
political debate, the GOP weakness within it is especially consequential. 
All those who are inclined to favor a vital, competitive two-party system 
have reason to ponder the increasing inability of the Republicans to 
attract support among the college cohorts, among the idea-generating 
segments of post Indus trial America. 
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Ideological Orientations 
and Journal Readership 

Thoughtful analysis of survey data often servos to establish precise 
relationships which otherwise could only be guessed at, enlarges and 
sharpens our understanding of social phenomena. Only rarely does it 
absolutely confound our expectations. We have just encountered an 
instance of the latter, however, and in a somewhat unlikely place — as we 
explored faculty readership of journals of social, political, economic 
and cultural commentary. 

Journal readership : What determines how much ? 

Professors read the professional journals of their respective 
disciplines, of course, but when they want general information and 
opinion on the political order, business and economic affairs, social and 
cultural life, where do they turn? And with what frequency? How different 
are the mixes of journals relied upon by faculty in the many "houses" of 
the multiversity? 

Academics vary grertly in how much they read such publications as 
Harper's , Business Week , the New Republic , National Review , the New York 
Times, and Saturday Review. We assigned all faculty to five response 
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categories in a summary index of journal readership — from quintile 1, 
which comprises those who almost completely ignore these journals (the 
full list of which is contained in Table 2); along to the fifth quintile, 
containing professors who read very heavily among these periodicals. 

It was our expectation that the more intellectually inclined and 
achieving academics would distinguish themselves as notably high journal 
consumers. But this proved not to be the case. Twenty-two percent of 
professors at elite universities scored in the "highest readership" 

-.41 

quintile defined by the index, compared to 21 percent of those at junior 
colleges. Faculty who described themselves as "intellectuals" read no 
more widely across these publications than those who considered themselves 
"teachers." There is no difference in the level of journal readership 
between professors primarily involved in research and those heavily 
committed to teaching. High publishers read no more (among periodicals 
of social, political and cultural commentary) than those who publish not 
at all. Eighteen percent of academics who (a) are heavily into research, 
(b) publish extensively, and (c) receive extramural funding to advance 
their scholarship^ appear in the high readership category — compared to 
20 percent of all professors. That the level of readership of these 
general periodicals is not, contrary to our expectations, at all a function 
of intellectuality is confirmed by analysis of the entire range of 
publications individually, as well as collectively through indices. 

We see still further evidence of this lack of relationship when we 
look at religious background. Professors of Jewish parentage show up 
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especially high in all measures of intellectuality and intellectual 
attainment, but they score no higher in level of journal readership than 
academics raised in any of the principal Protestant denominations or as 
Catholics. 

Analysis of the survey data revealed a lot of other blind alleys. 
For example: 

There is no relationship between any facet of social background and 
the frequency of journal readership, 

g^The link between political perspectives — in the sense of Republican 
or Democratic, liberal or conservative — and level of reading is so weak 
as to be essentially unrelated to variations in the latter. 

•fc'There are some differences in gross readership by discipline, with 
social scientists and humanists, for example, scoring higher than natural 
scientists. But the field differences are not large or consistent, and 
appear in large measure a product of the fact that any listing of journals 
must get skewed somewhat toward one set of subjects and against others. 
Thus, the New York Review of Books is surely an important general 
publication of cultural and social commentary, but it is also to some 
extent an ''in our field" periodical for many humanists. 

Enter the activists . 

Only one set of variables, among all those examined in our survey, has 
any significant independent relationship with level of journal readership, 
but this relationship is exceptionally stroag. The more activist faculty 
members are, the more they try to influence the course of events in the 
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university and in the society, the more heavily they read journals of 
social, political, economic and cultural commentary. 

We arrayed academics along a continuum of political involvement or 
activism. On the one end are professors who consistently eschew any and 
all efforts to shape the external world through giving money to campaigns, 
working for candidates, running for office, berving on government boards, 
assisting nonparty groups seeking to affect public policy, and the like. 
At the other are faculty most participant in these areas. Thirty-five 
percent of those totally inactive politically are in the lowest readership 
quintile, compared to just 1 percent of the most politically active. Fifty- 
six percent of the latter, on the other hand, score in the highest readership 
quintile, where only 10 percent of politically inactive faculty are found. 
The link between activism and readership shown in Table 1 is very unusual 
in the world of social data— in terms of its symmetry, its strength and 
coherence. 

Table 1. Relationship between political activism 
and level of journal readership (row percentages) 



Political 
activism 

1 (low) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 (high) 



Journal 


readership 


Lowest 


Highest 


quintile 


quintile 


35 


10 


23 


11 


23 


15 


15 


20 


13 


29 


8 


40 


6 


44 


1 


56 
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This general conclusion — that the readers are the activists — is 
sustained not only for the entire range of periodicals examined, but for 
every subgroup within the list. The relationship is as strong in the 
case of the cultural journals, such as Atlantic , Saturday Review , the New 
York Review of Books , and the American Scholar , as with the "news'' 
periodicals, including Time , Newsweek, U.S . News and the New York Times . 

That we have located a response in journal reading (or information 
seeking) dictated by an inclination to activism generally is indicated 
by other measures. Faculty highly participant in university affairs are, 
in similar fashion, disproportionately high readers of all of these 
sets of journals. 

Academics who see their professional work tightly bounded by the 
specific demands and concerns of their respective disciplines read much 
less widely among these general periodicals. Those describing themselves 
as "scientists," who think of their scholarship as "pure," "basic," or 
"hard," attend much less to the journals of social comment than do other 
professors. This holds across the entire array of disciplines. Thus 
among social scientists, the minority (10 percent) who claim that scientist 
best represents them — rather than teacher, professional, intellectual, or 
scholar — read much less in these periodicals than do their colleagues. 
Only 11 percent score in the highest readership quint ile, as compared to 
30 percent of other social scientists. 

Those who read most widely among periodicals of general commentary 
are led to do so not by some special measure of intellectuality — as we 
had expected — but rather by a special interest in doing things to influence 
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the flow of decisions and events. If one wishes to shape the world, one 
must know the world. The social-political-cultural journals serve the 
latter need. The same impulse to activism is an impulse to applied 
social knowledge. 

We must be careful about the adjective ''applied,'' because most of 
the periodicals listed in Table 2 are far removed from the "how to do it" 
school of Popular Mechanics and Building Better Birdhounes . Commentary , 
the New York Review of Books, Fortune , the Times, Saturday Review , and the like, 
are periodicals of serious intellectual content. But they are all "of the 
world," rather than of the discipline, and they appeal most to those faculty 
who in some measure want to influence things of the world. 

We obviously have not measured how much academics read generally. 
We have said nothing about involvemPsnt in the scholarly-scientific 
literature of the respective fields. We assume, although our data do 
not permit us to state definitely, that professors pursuing "pure" science 
and scholarship are as much, perhaps more, devoted to the printed word 
as their colleagues, but they give primacy to the literature of the 
discipline. 

Journals : the most read . 

Time can claim a higher proportion of regular readers among academics 
than any other serious journal of news and comment. Thirty-eight percent 
of professors read it regularly, while another 41 percent attend to it 
occasionally. The New York Times occupies third place, after Newsweek, 
an extraordinary compliment to a daily paper printed only in New York. 
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Science is the most widely followed of the more specialized journals, 
although its audience is understandably skewed sharply toward the natural 
sciences. Saturday Review , the New Yorker , and the New York Review of Books 
have the largest academic readerships among the culture journals, read 
regularly by, respectively, 16, 15, and 11 percent of all professors. 
Journals of political opinion and policy analysis reach rel'itively small 
faculty audiences. The New Republic is followed regularly by 6 percent 
and occasionally by another 25 percent. Commentary , an influential 
publication, is read regularly by only 2 percent of academics, from time 
to time by 12 percent more. 

Table 2. Rank ordering of selected journals*, by the size of their 
regular readership, all faculty and those at major universities 



Faculty at 

All faculty major universities 



1. (most read) 


Time 


New York Times 


2. 


Newsweek 


' Time 


3. 


New York Times 


Science 


4. 


Science 


Newsweek 


5. 


Saturday Review 


New Yorker 


6. 


New Yorker 


New York Review of Books 


7. 


U.S. News 


Saturday Review 


8. 


Wall Street Journal 


Wall Street Journal 


9. 


New York Review of Books 


U.S. News 


10. 


Harper ' 8 


New Republic 


11. 


Business Week 


Harper 's 


12. 


Playboy 


Washington Post 


13. 


Atlantic 


Atlantic. 


14. 


New Republic 


Playboy 


15. 


Fortune 


Business Week 


16. 


Nation 


Daedalus 


17. 


Washington Post 


Commentary 


18. 


Daedalus 


Fortune 


19. 


American Scholar 


Nation 


20. 


National Review 


Foreign Affairs 


21. 


Foreign Affairs 


American Scholar 


22. 


Commentary 


Public Interest 


23. 


Encounter 


National Review 


24. 


Foreign Policy 


Encounter 


25. 


Public Interest 


Foreign Policy 



*We have located the serious journals of opinion and information which stand 
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at the top of their respective areas: business, political opinion, news, 
culture. We have not sought to measure the relative standing of all lower 
circulation publications in each of these areas. Thus, The Public Interest 
occupies 25th place only in the Table 2 grouping, not 25th in some larger 
list of such periodicals. 

Among faculty at the major research-directed universities, Table 2 
shows, a somewhat different rank-ordering of journals emerges. The most 
notable shift, at least symbolically, is the elevated status of the Times. 
It is read more widely than any other periodical. 

Who reads wha t? 

The United States does not have a national newspaper — a daily publication 
read by some substantial slice of the population, or of leadership strata, 
across the country. For corporation executives, of course, the Wall Street 
Journal does perform this national paper function. Among faculty, the 
Times makes a run at it, and from one important perspective actually 
succeeds. 

The New York Times blankets the college and university scene in the 
Northeast, with its regular readership comprising 56 percent of all professors. 
Among the region^s social scientists, those whose subject matter involves 
them directly with the performance of the social order, 76 percent read the 
Times daily (another 19 percent occasionally, only 5 percent not at all). 
The periodicals with the next highest readership. Time and Newsweek, are 
attended to in a regular fashion by only one third of this group. The 
Washington Post , harder to come by, of course, is read daily by only 
A percent of northeastern social scientists. 

O xw 
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Outside the northeastern states, the Times* audience Is naturally 
much smaller: 17 percent of all faculty in the Midwest, 15 percent in the 
South, 9 percent in the western states. But at the top of academe, 
nationally as in the Northeast, the Times holds impressive sway. It is 
read regularly by 40 percent of professors at major universities throughout 
the country, and by a quite extraordinary 54 percent of social scientists 
and humanists of hign scholarly attainment at these schools. No other 
publication approaches the New York Times in level of readership among 
this group. Only the Times approximates common currency. 

While it is hard to be precise as to the impact, we assume that where 
faculty (or any other group) get their information on social matters is 
consequential — because the various periodicals naturally display distinct 
interpretation and selection. Apart from gross readership, groups within 
the professoriate differ greatly in information sources. 

Disciplines are a notable case in point. The variations here are 
entirely in the expected direction, but are still impressive in their extent. 
For example, 84 percent of business school faculty are heavy readers of the 
journals of commentary on economic affairs, compared to just 11 percent of 
humanists. Only 18 percent of business administration professors show up 
in the two high readership quintiles defined by the cultural journals index, 
while 55 percent of humanists are in these categories. 

Journal reaHership and political opinion . 

Since the cultural journals manifest a generally critical and liberal 
posture vis-a^vis the society, while business affairs periodicals are 
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largely conservative and supportive, the fact that liberal arts professors 
are heavy readers of the former and applied professional field faculty 
of the latter appears as one more component shaping the distinctive 
discipline political cultures. The subject matter of a field inclines 
its members to materials distinguished not only by specific professional 
concerns, but as well by general political coloration. 

Academics are not, of course, simply pushed along in journal selection 
by discipline-related interests. Personal political perspectives loom very 
large. Conservatives and liberals seek out periodicals congenial to their 
respective viewpoints — and in the process, presumably, serve to reinforce 
and round out these perspectives. 

Seventy percent of the regular academic readership of Fortune comes 
from the ranks of the most conservative faculty .lefined by our composite 
liberalism-conservatism scale), as do 70 percent of the readers of the 
National Review. Seventy-eight percent of the New Ret^ublic 's regular 
professorial readers are from the most liberal faculty cohorts. Only 
eight percent are academic conservatives. The New York Review of Books 
draws 66 percent of its followers from the most liberal faculty. 

Some of the most interesting matf^rial on ideological selection comes 
from looking at academics whose reading habits depart sharply from those 
of their discipline colleagues. Social scientists and humanists generally 
are not, we have noted, heavy readers of business periodicals, but 8 percent 
do partake extensively. Professors in the applied professional fields as 
a group pay relatively little attention to the culture journals; 6 percent, 
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however, are heavy readers. These two groups of "deviating'* academics 
hold to very different political views than do the rest of their discipline 
colleagues, as Table 3 shows. The liberal arts professors who choose 

Table 3. Position of faculty on the Liberalism-Conservatism Scale, 
by discipline and journal readership (row percentages) 

Liberal* Conservative* 
All applied professional faculty 15 68 

Applied professional faculty who are 

heavy readers of culture journals 36 ^1 

All social scientists and humanists 61 22 

Social scientists and humanists who 

are heavy readers of business journals 29 51 



*We have omitted the "middle of the road" category, so row percentages 
do not add to 100. 

business periodicals are vastly more conservati/e than other members of 
these fields; while academics in the applied professional subjects who selec 
cultural journals are a far more conservative group than others of their 
colleagues. 

Conclusions . 

Which came first: ideology or journal selection? Surely there is an 
interaction, but just as surely prior ideological leanings are decisive. 
Liberals seek out journals which state things they want to read, and 
conservatives do the same. 
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Together, activism, discipline, and Ideology pretty much explain 
journal readership among academics. Actlvlst3 read more heavily in these 
journals of social commentary than do other professors, because "knowledge 
is power." Field of specialization pushes faculty toward one cluster of 
these general periodicals or another. And the sharing of political views 
plays a very large part in bringing together a journal and the individual 
professor. 
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SECTION 31 



Culture and Politics: 
Automobile Buying as a Case Study 



Academe clearly, differs from other occupations In its Interests 
and style of life. Earlier, we saw that one fifth of academics, 
or over 100,000, report roaHina /The New Yo rk Times regularly, 
while another 45 percent read it occasionally, a fact which means 
over 10 percent of the daily circulation of that paper of record 
comes from faculty. Close .to tv;o-fifths read Time regularly, 
while about one third see Newsweek on a weekly basis. Conversely 
only 7 percent look at each issue of Playboy. 

Academics, not surprisingly, are relatively heavy consumers 
of high culture. Over a quarter, 27 percent, report going to a 
concert at least once a month, and another 51 percent attend a 
few times a year. Similarly, 22 percent see a play at least once . 
a month and an additional 56 percent go a few times a year . Only 
a fifth of the faculty indicate that they attend plays or 
concerts once a year or less. 

Yet when asked about athletic events, which draw tens of 
thousands to football and baseball stadiums or basketball courts, 
forty percent report minimial or no attendance. A slightly 
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higher percentage, 42, rarely or never go to church. Clearly 
the worlds of academe and those of most other people are 
quite different* 

. To find such variations v/ith recoect ^ o reading habits 
and cultural tastes v/ill not surprise many. Equally obvious, 
perhaps, to residents of university communities, is the fact that 
academics have a propensity to own foreign made cars. Fully 
42 percent of them reported owning a foreign c^r in 1975, while 
only 18.5 percent of all cars on American roads in 1974 were 
foreign. While 42 percent owned "*at least one foreign car, almost 
half of them, 19 percent, had a foreign car in addition to an 
American one, and the majority of the faculty, 56 percent^ owned 
only American cars. Two percent of our sample did not have any 
car. 

Types of Car Owners 

The correlates of these variations in car habits are almost 
as intriguing as the differences in propensity to support 
different faculty unions, to be a liberal or a conservative, or 
to favor or oppose meritocratic policies on campus.. Car purchases 
turn out to be almost a proclamation of a social-political-religious 
orientation or style of life. On question after question, those 
who own one or more American car are the most conservative, con- 
ventional, and the least involved in "high culture." Those who 
own a foreign car as well as an American one are somewhat less 
conservative, followed in a more liberal direction by faculty own- 
ing one or more foreign cars. The small category of those who 
do not own any car are the most liberal or non-conventional of all. 
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'These differences show up in many ways. Only 13 percent 
of the No Car group voted for Richard Nixon in 1972, as did 18 
percent of the foreign only, 36 of the mixed, and 45 percent of 
the American only group. Car ownership also shows significant 
differences in feelings about Gerald Ford. The percentages 
reacting positively to him in 197 5 v/ere 36 for American-only 
owners, 32 for both kinds, 17 for foreign only, and 15 for no car. 
These reactions, of course, reflect underlying predispositions 
toward liberalism or conservatism. The owners of American cars 
are clearly the most conservative. Forty-eight percent of the 
only American group and 46 percent of those who own both an American 
and foreign car fall into the two most conservative quintiles 
on the liberalism-conservatism scale. Conversely, only 26 percent 
of the all foreign group are in the two conservative quintiles, 
as contrasted to but 18 percent of the no car group. 

The choice of an American or foreign car is also strongly 
related to attitudes toward foreign policy. Only a third, 34 
percent, of faculty who own only American cars fall into the 
two most supportive quintiles on our scale measuring attitudes 
toward detente. Conversely, almost three-f if.ths of those who own 
foreign cars are favorable to detente. 

Car ownership naturally differentiates attitudes toward faculty 
unionism. Those who abstained completely from owning cars are 
the least likely (16 percent) to indicate they would vote for 
"no agent" in a collective bargaining election, and reveal the 
highest percentage, 36, in support of the AFT. At the other 
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extreme, the American-only buyers are highest in support for "no 
^^geg'^" 31, and the lowest for the AFT, 16. 

Comparing these gx^oups by their cultural behavior again points 
to the extent to which taste in automobiles is linked to other 
values • Almost half of the American-only faculty reported 
attending a church service at least once a month, as did 43 percent 
of those who own both types; 25 percent of the all foreign 
group and 21 percent among those who do not own cars report the 
same frequency of church attendance. As might be exi^ected, similar 
divisions occur with respect to frequency of attending concerts, 
with the all Americans lowest in attendance. For athletic events^ 
the no car group is by far the lowest. The no car 

group is also the least likely to read business-related magazines 
and most disposed to subscribe to cultural journals, a jjattern 
followed in second place by the foreign only group. Those who 
ov/n only American cars are highest in readership of business 
journals and lowest for cultural ones. 

Occupational self-image correlates somewhat with car owner- 
ship. Those who identify themselves as intellectuals, scholars and 
scientists, are more likely to own f oireign-made vehicles. 
Conversely, a self-description as a "professional" is associated 
more with possession of American cars. 

Given the linkage between patterns of preference for American 
and foreign cars and general socio-political attitudes, one would 
expect to find that most of the factors which differentiate liber- 
als from conservatives also divide American car owners from foreign 
car owners, with the small group who own no car corresponding 
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to the far left politicalxy. 

Essentially, the results bear out this expectation. Thus 
40 percent of the no car group prefer research to teaching, as do 
32 percent of the foreign only, 27 of the mixed category, and 
22 percent of only /vmerican owners. As a group, those' who do not 
own any car are much more likely to be at prestigious schools 
than the. owners of American made cars. Only two fifths of 
American car owners are in the more politically liberal fields, • 
the social sciences and the humanities, as contrasted to 
three-fifths of those who own foreign vehicles only or do not. have 
a car. Younger faculty are more "likely to own no car or to have 
a foreign one, while increased age is associated with a propensity 
to drive an American vehicle. 
Types of Automobiles 

The growth in the demand for foreign cars has brought about 
a considerable increase in the manufacture of compact and 
subcompact vehicles designed to compete with those made abroad. 
The increased demand for such cars has been linked to the higher 
cost of gasoline. Yet if we examine the variations in the values 
and traits of those whose first or only car is a small American 
one with those who own a large one, v;e see that these two groups 
vary in much the same way as do owners of American and foreign 
cars. 

The owners of large American cars are somewhat more conser- 
vative than those who drive American-made compacts, who in turn 
are more conservative than owners of foreign made automobiles. 
These differences hold up with respect to position on the liber- 
alism-conservatism scale, 1972 Presidential vote, attitude towards 
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Gerald Ford, cultural tastes/ attendance at religious services, 
academic preferences, and scholarly behavior* For example, 
29 percent of those whose first or only car is a small American 
one prefer research to teaching as contrasted to 20 percent 
among large car owners* Among ov/ners of American cars, those who 
drive compacts are more likely to describe themselves as 
intellectuals, scholars or scientists, than those who prefer 
large cars whose self-images tend to be that of professionals 
or teachers. 

V/hich cars do they ov/n? ^ 

Looking at preferences for specific automobile companies 
yields interesting but curious results. It is difficult to draw 
reliable conclusions, since the numbers in our sample who report 
owning some foreign brands are often quite small. Yet the • 
variations are suggestive anvi worth reporting, if only to 
illustrate in detail how taste in consumption goods may be 
related to other values - 

Among American companies. General Motors, the largest by 
far, stands out as appealing most to more conservative faculty. 
In general, G.M. owners are the most conservative in terms of 
responses to the items in the liberalism-conservatism scale than 
those who own Ford, AMC or Chrysler products. Almost half, 49 
percent^ of those who drive G.M. cars as their first or only 
vehicle, voted for Richard Nixon in 1972, as contrasted to 40 
percent among Ford owners, and 37 percent among those who prefer 
Chrysler products. The same patterns among the Big ITiree hold 
up with respect to attitudes toward Gerald Ford and Barry 
Goldwater. Those who bought their primary car from. G.M. 
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reveal the lowest percentage, 22/ to identify themselves as an 
intellectual, scholar, or scientist, as contrasted to 24 percent 
among Ford owners, 30 for users of Chrysler products, and 34 for 
American Motors. Almc^ half (49 percent) of American Motors 
buyers report attending an athletic event once a. year or less, 
as contrasted to 40 percent for Chrysler people, 38 for Ford 
owners, and 32 for General Motors. 

In reporting on foreign cars, we can only report on striking 
variations, given the small numbers involved for any given company 
except for Volkswagen (11 percent) , Volvo (5), or Japanese 
cars considered as a group (7). ^Owners of Swedish cars have the 
most liberal views of all, a fact which suggests left disposed 
faculty may associate Saabs and Volvos with Swedish socialism. 
Saab owners appear to differ quite a bit from those who buy 
Volvos. The former are much more liberal in their social and 
political attitudes than the latter. Almost every driver of 
a Saab (98 percent) reported having voted for George McGovern 
in 1972 as contrasted to 80 percent among Volvo Wners. Eighty- 
four percent of Saab drivers have a negative reaction to Gerald 
Ford, while only 55 percent of Volvo owners give the same response. 
V/ell over half, 57 percent, of SAab owners fall into the most 
liberal quintile, while the equivalent figure for the Volvo 
people is 32. Among owners of German cars, those who drive 
Mercedes were more for McGovern (02 percent) than were Porsche 
people (76) or the much larger group of Volkswagen owners (74). 
Mercedes owners are also much less favorable towards Gerald Ford 
(12) than are those who own Volkswagens (27). Those v/ho can afford 
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a Mercedes show up as more liberal^ 32 percent in the highest 
quintile, than Volksv/agen drivers (26). V^c did not dif fcronl.iciio 
In coding car ov/nership for the different Japanoi»e c:ompauiori» 
It may be noted however that thoae who own Jopancije vo)iic.les 
(seven percent of the entire sample) are more liberal on the 
whole than the average owner of an American vehicle/ but con- 
siderably more conservative thah those who x-^J^efer Swedish : 
or German cars. 
Conclusion 

It is difficult to know what to make of these, dif ferences^ 
except to suggest that a loose pattern appears to exist/ 
popularity or sales' appeal is associated v;ith more conservative 
social views and less "intellectual" orientations. These patterns 
hold up in comparing the majority v/ho own an American car with 
those who have only a foreign made vehicle, users of General 
Motors products with those who own other American cars^ and v/lthin 
other national contexts ^ Volvo owners with Saab owners ^ and 
Volkswagen with Mercedes. And finally last but certainly not 
least relevant are the two percent who refuse to own a car and turn 
out to be the most liberal to left in social views^ the least 
religious/ the most involved in "high" culture and scholarly 
research activities, the least interested in sports and 
the least committed to teaching. 
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Faculty Attitudes and Car 0;mership Patterns 

Only U.S. U.S. + Foreign Only Foreign No Car 



2 Vote 

McOove'rn 55 
'^ixo:\ 45 

itude to Gerald Ford 

Positive 36 

Neutral 32 

Negative 33 

eralism-Conservatism 

le (Quintiles ) 

Most Liberal 15 

Liberal 19 

Middle 19 

Conservative 22 

Most Conservative 26 

ente Scale (Quintiles. ) 

Very Positive 14 

Favorable 20 

Center 18 

Less Favorable 23 

Very Negative 25 

lective Bargaining 

fercnce 

AFT 16 

AAUP 28 

NiEA 12 

Other Agent .13 

Mo Agent 31 

rch Attendance 

Dnce a month or more " 49 

ser t A ttend an ce 

Dnce a month r more 26 

letic Event 

Dnce a month or more 28 

t Self-Description 
Intellectual, Scholar 

or Scientist 26 
Professional or 

Teacher 78 



64 
36 



32 
30 
38 



17 
22 
15 
22 
24 



16 
22 
17 
27 
19 



17 
25 
13 
18 
27 



43 
22 
21 

29 
73 



81 
18 



17 
28 
55 



30 
25 
19 
17 
9 



30 
16 
17 
29 
30 



23 
35 
9 
12 
22 



25 
34 
18 

35 
68 



87 
13 



15 
25 
60 



31 

28 
23 
11 
7 



20 
13 
14 
31 
28 



36 
18 
9 
22 
16 



21 



31 



35 
60 



TABLE I continues 
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rtefer Teaching or 
eeearch . 



Research 
Teaching 

Hocitil Scleneoe 
Humanities 
Natural Sciences 
Education 
Business 
Engineering 
Other Professions 
Agriculture 



Only U.S. 



22 
78 



19 
21 
27 
8 
8 
6 
15 
3 



+ Foreign Only 



27 
73 



21 

20 
30 
9 
7 
7 
14 
2 



TABLE II 

Faculty Attitudes and Size of Primary Car 

(U.S. Cars Only) 



1972 vote 



McGovern 
Nixon 



Small Car 



68 

32 



Large Car 



53 
46 



tititude to Gerald Ford 



Positive 
Neutral 
Negative 

.iberalism-Conservatism 
icaleC tin tiles. 



Most Liberal 
Liberal 
Middle 
Conservative 
Most Conservative 



f 



'refer Teaching or Research 



Research 
Teaching 



best Se l f -Description 
r Intellectual, Scholar 
or Scientist 

(Professional or 
Teacher 

O 
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30 
31 
39 



22 
21 

21 
20 
16 



29 
71 



32 
68 



37 
31 
32 



13 
18 
17 
24 

28 



20 
80 



24 
76 



310 
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Perspectives on Watergate 

The acts and events forever linked as "Watergate" comprise one of 
the causes celebres of American politics. In the aftermath of Watergate, 
faculty were asked to assess the preclpltants and implications of this 
debacle. 

Most academics are Inclined to attribute Watergate to serious 
fallings of the political order. Watergate cannot be dismissed, they 
argue, as a temporary aberration, as a tragic departure brought about 
largely by the Inadequacies of one occupant of the White House or one 
unique, not to be repeated set of circumstances. 

More than 80 percent of the faculty maintain that "Watergate 
testifies to the dangers Inherent In the stefidy growth of presidential 
power over the last several decades." Three-fourths of the professoriate 
Insist that the scandal reveals a number of "basic weaknesses" In 
American Institutions. At the same time, seven faculty members In ten 
refuse to accept the argument that Watergate occurred primarily because 
of Richard Nixon, and that nothing comparable would have taken place 
under another president. And the suggestion that "a mentality of 
sus'plclon" nurtured by developments peculiar to the late I960's, 
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especially the Vietnam war, stands as a primary cause of Watergate Is 
rejected by two- thirds of all academics. The source Is seen as 
systemic, rooted in elements of a political order rather than In 
specific Individuals and events. 

Seven months after President Ford Issued an unconditional pardon 
to Richard Nixon, the decision remained highly unpopular among faculty. 
Seventy-one percent of them, compared to roughly 60 percent of the 
general public, held to the view that Ford should not have issued the 
pardon as he did. 

Seeing Watergate through a^ political prism 

Some observers have maintained that the slow process of drawing out evidence 
on Watergate, from Judge John Sirica's courtroom in early 1973 through 
the House Judiciary Committee Impeachment hearings in the summer of 
1974, served finally to unite the country, to produce something as 
close to consensus as can be Imagined on such a thorny issue. A good 
bit can be said on behalf of this interpretation. Still, it should not 
be carried too far. Watergate suggests quite disparate things to 
different groups of Americans. For many in the public and in the 
professoriate* the events continue to be filtered through elaborate 
perceptual prisms built of Ideology or political preference. 

In the fall of 1974, interviewers from the University of Michigan's 
Center for Political Studies probed a large cross section of Americans 
concerning Watergate, impeachment, resignation and pardon. While a 
large majority supported the Judiciary Committee's decision to impeach 
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Nixon, nearly 30 percent— -40,000,000 voting -age Americans, if one 
extrapolates from the survey to the populace — ^disapproved of 
impeachment. Over one-fourth of the electorate regretted Nixon's 
resignation, arguing variously that he was not guilty, that he may 
have been wrong on Watergate but was generally doing a good job, that 
he was unfairly treated by the press and that he had been made to suffer 
too much. 

The varying assessments of Watergate-related developments were not 
scattered randomly across the citizenry. Conservative Republicans were 
vastly more inclined to side with Nixon, to reject the Judiciary 
Connn:. ; ? ee aocisions, and the like. And at the other pole, liberal 
Democrats were much more critical of the former President and the 
deci ^ on co -ardon him, more supportive of the House impeachment hearings 
than the public generally. 

Looking to academics, we find much this same bending by Ideological 
prisms of light reflected from Watergate., Only 15 percent of 
faculty strongly identifying with the Democratic party approved Ford's 
pardon of Nixon, compared to 74 percent of strong Republicans. Three 
percent of the most liberal academics — as classified by our elghtr-ltem 
liberalism-conservatism scale for national issues — endorsed the pardon, 
in sharp contrast to the 69 percent approval among the most conservative 
professors . 

Liberals in the faculty are much more inclined than conservatives to see 
broad systemic causes and consequences in Watergate. For example, eighty^six 
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percent of the most liberal professors, but only 55 percent of those most 
conservative, argued that Watergate reveals basic weaknesses in American 
institutions. 

Table 1. Positions of faculty on Watergate-related 
issues, by general political ideology 

Very Very 

liberal conservative 

faculty, faculty 

Agree, Watergate reveals basic 

weaknesses in American institutions 86 55 



Agree, Watergate resulted from the 
growth of presidential power in 
recent years 



92 61 



Agree, Watergate would not have 

occurred under another President 13 

Agree, the pardon of Nixon was 

justified ^ 

Agree, the media much exaggerated 

Watergate 7 82 



Only in part facetiously, we observe that liberal academics are 
wont to find the causes of Watergate everywhere, and conservatives 
nowhere . The most liberal cohort believes, by overwhelming 9 to 1 
margins, that Watergate occurred because of the excessive growth of 
presidential power and because of fundamental inadequacies in American 
institutions. But at the same time, 40 percent of this group insist 
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that Watergate occurred primarily because of Richard Nixon. Conservatives 
are much less inclined to see systemic breakdowns— and they are less 
willing to fault the individual, Richard Nixon. This say^ primarily, 
that liberal to left academics are , vastly more troubled by Watergate 
than their conservative colleagues. Once again, ideology is mother to 
interpretation. 

The Press and Watergate 

The role of the communications media in Watergate's unfolding rather 
sharply divides professors as, apparently, it divides substantial segments 
of the general public. Thirty-six percent of all academics maintained 
that the scandal received "excessive, exaggerated treatment" by 
newspapers and television. Just 14 percent of those who voted for 
George McGovern in 1972 offered this criticism of the media, compared 
to 74 percent of professors who voted for Richard Nixon. Eighty-two 
percent of the most conservative group of academics charged the press 
with dwelling too much on Watergate, with exaggerating its significance. 
Ninety-three percent of the most liberal faculty rejected this charge. 

Judgments as to the role of the pres s 

The division between liberal and conservative academics over the 
media's performance during Watergate appears to be just one battle in 
a larger war. Economics and technology have worked together to reduce 
the number of units primarily engaged in the dissemination of information 
on public affairs, and to enlarge dramatically the audiences of some 
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of these units • There were, for example, 800 fewer dally newspapers In 
1974 than there had been In 1909. And the audiences reached by network 
news programs dwarfed those attained by any news source In days gone 
by. At the same time, Increased education and leisure have enlarged the 
audience for the communication of Ideas. So a relatively small number 
of national news media now reach very large slices of the public, and 
serve as the primary Interpretors of the big world outside. It Is 
hardly surprising. In this context, that people with strong political 
preferences frequently find themselves highly concerned with communication 
media performance. 

Liberals and conservatives In the faculty are sharply at odds In 
their assessments of what the media should be doing and how It is in fact 
doing its job. Liberals are, on the whole, satisfied with the performance 
of the press. They want it to be more aggressive in its pursuit of 
governmental malpractice, more subjective, more a major force for" 
reform. Conservatives are vastly more dissatisfied with the icedia. 
Believing that it is hopelessly in the liberal camp, they urge **straight 
news reporting,** an effort to hide existing biases. They do not like an 
adversary relationship between the press and government. And they do not 
believe the media should concern itself with reform. 

Eight faculty members in ten within the most conservative cohort 
argue that newsmen should try to avoid any Ideological point of view in 
their reporting, the position of just half the conservatives. Seventy 
five percent of the conservatives strongly agree that the task of 
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the press should be solely "to convey informatio Only 28 percent of 
faculty in the most liberal cohort take this position. Three-fourths 
of the liberals, compared to just one-third of the conservatives, 
endorse an adversary relationship between the media and the state. 

Table 2. Positions of faculty on the role 
of the media, by general political ideology 



Strongly asree, major role of 
media simfl'/ to convey informacion 

Agree, adversary relationship, 
media-government, best for country 

Afr.ree, the media should play major 
role in reform 

^gree, newsnen should be given 



Very Very 

liberal Al 1 conserva tive 

faculty f aculty faculty 

28 50 75 

76 51 ?0 

91 75 51 

1 



immunity from subpoena 82 59 32 



We have smmr/irized the positions of faculty on matters relating to 
media role In a six-item scale. Scoring in the catagories at one end of 
this measure are thost> who fp.vor an activist press, at odds with "the 
pow^:rs," pushing the cavr . reform. Recorded at th? opposite pole 
are academics endorsing neutral, "straight-news" reporting, nonref ormist , 
nonoppocitionist cc^unica^ions media. Seventy-five percent of the 
most liberal faculty give broad endorsement to an activist media, as 
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defined above, the stance of only seven percent of the academic 
conservatives. The relationship between general llberallsin-conservatism 
and support or opposition vls-a-vls media actlv-lsm Is exceptionally 
strong and consistent. The more liberal the ; ilty cohort In national 
affairs, the more likely the group Is to champion a reformist, activist 
press. 

There has been a good bit of argument In recent years as to whether 
the national communications media are predominantly liberal In their 
political thrust. That argument will doubtless go on. Faculty liberals 
and conser^ratlve^ , however, seem In a curious fashion to have reached 
agreement on the matter. Tha liberals are happy with media performance 
and endorse an activist posture, apparently confident that activism 
will be for policy objectives they find congenial. Conservative^ In 
the professoriate, troubled over the present directions, seem to agree 
wltii the liberals that an activist press will not actively pursue 
conservative goals. 
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Perspectives on the Vietnam War 



American academe, both students and faculty, probably had its most direct 
impact on American politics with its opposition to the Vietnam war. Though 
the protests of the students received more attention than the activities of 
their teachers, there can be little doubt that the faculty turned against the 
war earlier than other strata, including students. 

In 1966 a National Opinion Research Center survey of faculty opinion, 
reported a small majority opposed to the Vietnam policy, most of them 
favoring reduction or curtailment of American involvement. Surveys of public 
and college student opinion taken at the time found substantial majorities in 
support of American intervention. Not until 1968 did both show majorities 
against Lyndon Johnson's policies. 

The sprin<> 1969 Carnegie Commission survey of the professoriate reported 
three-fifths, a substantial majority, in favor of withdrawing all troops 
immediately (19 percent) or of a proposal to end the war through a coalition 
government with the Communists (41 percent) as contrasted with 33 percent who 
supported the then Nixon policy of Vietnamizat ion or the 7 percent who favored 
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"committing whatever forces are necessary to defeat the Communists." A 
Gallup survey of public opinion taken eight monchs later found 56 percent 
endorsing either Vietnaraization or "more military force". An October. 1969 
national survey of students found 50 percent approving "The way President 
Nixon is handling the situation in Vietnam," while percent were opposed. 
Three years later, our 1972 faculty survey found a decisive majority, 57 
percent of the faculty, in support of immediate American withdrawal while 
34 percent still supported Vietnamization. 

In our 1975 faculty survey, we sought to retrospectively explore the 
extent of faculty involvement in opposition to the war. Clearly, responses 
as to past attitudes and behavior are less reliable than those gathered 
about ongoing events. Some indication that faculty responses in 1975 were 
reliable, however, may be seen In the answers to the query as to the 
position of our respondents at the time the war first became an issue. 
Almost half, 45 percent , indicated seme degree of opposition to American 
participation in its early period, while 37 percent acknowledged having 
supported intervention, with 18 percent placing themselves in undecided or 
ambivalent categories. This retrospective report is quite close to the 
distribution of faculty opinion reported by N.O.R.C. in 1966. By the end of 
direct U.S. involvement, the opposition had increased to include four-fifths 
of the faculty. 

What are the sources of academe's opposition to the war? Why did it 
come earlier and remain greater than other strata? The answer seems to 
lie in the same factors that predispose American faculty to a greater and 
more consistent ideological liberalism than other groups. For an analysis 

of the 1 3 survey indicates a very high relationship between having liberal 
attitudes on gerieral socio-economic issues and attitudes toward the Vietnam 
war, as shown in the response pattern in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 

Relationship between Attitudes on Selected Political Issues 
and Attitudes tov/ard the Vietnam War 



Political Issues 



Favored Complete Withdrawal 
at Start of U.S. Intervent ton 



Favored Everything 
to Win a Military 
Victory toward End 
of Direct U.S. In- 
terventiog 



Differences in income be- 
tween people in the U.S. 
should be reduced. 

Big corporations should be 
taken out' of private owner- 
ship and run in the public 
interest . 

Racial integration of the 
public elementary schools 
should be achieved, even 
if it requires busing. 

Capital punishment should 
[not J be retained for 
crimes such as kidnapping 
and premeditated murder. 

There should be no laws 
forbidding the distribution 
of pornography. 

The use of marijuana should 
be legalized. 



74 



44 



62 



63 



65 



73 



25 



11 



16 



5 



26 



19 



Party Preference 



(Democrat) 
76 



(Republican) 
25 
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The response pattern revealed in Table 1 points up the consistency of 
academe's ideological orientations. Compared to most other groups, faculty- 
are more likely to respond in ideological terms. That is, if we know an 
individual's political position on two or three issues, we are more likely 
to successfully predict his attitude on others if he is a professor than 
if he is in another less Ideologically involved profession. Academe's 
response to the Vietnam war> therefore, was an extension of its ideological 
liberalism to that issue. 

Reactions to the war, however, probably led to more intense feelings 
and political activity than any other issue. When asked about their 
involvement in political activities related to the war, substantial segments 
indicated their position, pro or anti, had not simply been a passive one. 

TABLE 2 

Faculty Involvement in Activities 
Related to the Vietnam War 



Percent Involved 



Wrote to public official. 

Signed a published petition. 

Wrote to a publication. 

Took part in meetings of 
organizations . 

Took part in demonstrations. 

Tried to convince others to 
change their position. 



Often or From Time to Time Never 

27 55 

41 A3 

9 81 



27 
21 

61 



55 
66 

16 
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The record of active participation reported by our sample points up 
the intensity of feeling within the academic community. Translating per- 
centages into absolute numbers indicates that close to 200,000 faculty 
wrote to a public official,, signed a published statement, or attended 
meetings of organizations concerned with the war and that about 125,000 
personally took part in demonstrations. A smaller but still substantial 
minority reported having done these things a number of times. 

As might be expected, most of this activity was on the anti-war side. 
Thus, the 45 percent who indicated opposition to U.S. involvement from 
the beginning were three times as likely to have signed a published petition 
as the 37 percent who initially looked favorably on intervention. The 
early opponents of t'e war were also three times as 11' to have taken part 
in war-related meetings as the supporters. 

The dramatic character of the v^iriation in the behavior of the prob- 
and anti-war faculty is pointed up by cneir reports as to the extent of 
the involvement in war related political activity of those who took 
extreme positions at the beginning and the end of American participation. 
In Table 3 we compare such activities by the 25 percent who were totally 
against any involvement at the start with the 10 percent who still took 
a hard line in support of efforts to attain military victory at the end. 
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TABLE 3 

Participation in War-Related Activities By 
Faculty Stroncly Opposed to U.S. Intervention From 
Start and by Those Still Strongly in Favor of All Efforts to 
Secure a Military Victory at the End 



Strongly Against 
Involvfcment at Start 



Everything for Military 
Victory at End 



Amount of Participation 



Activity 



Often & From Often & From 

Time to Time Never Time to Time Never 



1) Wrote to key congressmen' or 457. 
the President or some other 
government official about 

the war. 

2) Signed a published petition 67 
expressing an opinion on the 

war. 

3) y^-" • e to a newspaper or other 18 
i- 1/ cation about the war, 

4) Took part in meetings of groups 49 
or organizations concerned with 

the war. 

5) Tried to convince people indi- 82 
vidua lly to change their posi- 
tion on the war. 



377. 



21 



35 



167. 



15 



43 



687. . 



68 



76 



33 



These data present a dramatic picture of the role of American academe during 
the Vietnam war. Not only were American faculty more opposed to the war from 
the start than any other segment of the population, including their students, but 
the majority of the stron-ly anti-war faculty put their influence, reputation, 
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and time on the line to halt intervention. Fully two-thirds signed published 
statements, almost half attended meetin^^^s and wrote to public officials, Con- 
versely, however, the pro-war minority, who held on to their convictions to the 
bitter end, were much less disposed to take such actions. Three-quarters of 
them never attended a single meeting concerned with the war; two-thirds neither 
wrote to a public official nor signed a statement on the war. Little wonder 
then that the public and college students, alike, received the impression of 
an almost unanimously anti-war professoriate. The impact of the massive 
anti-war segment of academe was even greater than these statistics suggest, 
for in line with our earlier analyses of the greater propensity for liberal 
to left socially critical politics of the more scholarly eminent faculty at 
the most prestigious institutions, anti-war sentiment and activism was 
concentrated among these more visible and influential segments. Thus, among 
faculty at major universities only 10 percent supported the war from the 
start as contrasted to A6 percent among those at lower tier colleges. 

Discipline affiliation also affected attitude from the beginning of U.S. 
involvement. Three-fifths of the social scientists and 55 percent of the 
humanists queried in our survey indicate having been opposed to U.S. involvement 
from the beginning of the war. The corresponding figure for natural scientists 
is 40 percent and for applied professional fields it is 30 percent. 

These factors continued to divide the opinion of faculty at the end of 
American participation. Only 10 percent of faculty in the social sciences and 
the humanities reported were still in favor of efforts to secure military 
victory rather than withdrawal while 30 percent of the natural scientists and 
almost half, A9 percent, of those in applind professional fields, continued to 
support the military victory position. Comparing faculty by quality of school 
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finds A2 percent in the lowest tier colleges backing ^'military victory" at 
the end of the conflict compared to 15 percent at major universities. 

The picture is clear. Academe, because it is disproportionately 
liberal, led all other population segments in opposition to the Vietnam war 
from the start to the end; faculty opponents were much more accive in 
diverse ways than supporters, and were* drawn from the most prestigious and 
visible sectors of the profession. 
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Perspectives on Foreign Affairs 

The disastrous outcome of United States involvement in Vietnam has 
sharply undermined national self-confidence with respect to continued 
commitment to an internationalist and interventionist ^^^reign policy. 
Americans now doubt their country's ability to play the leading role in 
a system of alliances designed to prevent the expansion of Communism. 
Similarly the failure cf U.S. policies to foster economic growth and 
democratic institutions in the less developed countries, together with 
the criticisms of the United States by the leaders of many of these 
nations, has led to a sharp decline in support for foreign aid. And 
the combination of foreign policy failures and economic recession has 
t.mdennined American willingness to pay for an expensive defense 
■ blishment. 

Academics had once been in the lead of those committed to «-.ri 
internationalist program, particularly efforts to enhance econcrnic 
growth and populist institutions abroad. But as we pointed out in 
the last sectionf American faculty took the lead in opposing the 
Vietnam war, and as a group so strongly engaged might have been notably 
influenced by the debacle, What is the current mood of the professoriate? 

3 J 7 
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The answer, as revealed by responses to the 1975 survey is clear. 
Faculty have lost their enthusiasm for a strong American world leadership 
role, do not believe in the need for or possibility of an aggressive 
anti-Comunist foreign policy, are less committed to foreign aid, and 
would like to curtail military spending. 

The Cold War and Detente 

Some "revisionist" historians have long argued that the U.S. bears 
major responsibility for the massive tensions which developed between 
east and west after World War II. Now, in an atmosphere of national 
self-criticism following Vietnam, many academics have come to accept 
at least part of this critique. Fifty-four percent of faculty, for 
example, assert that "the United States e:icaggerated the Communist threat 
in order to justify the Cold War." Only 36 percent of professors are 
inclined to place blame for the Cold War largely on "Soviet hostility 
to the West." 

Academics strongly support efforts toward accommodation with the 
U.S. S.R. and other Communist nations. More than two-thirds of them 
favor increasing U.S. efforts to negotiate arms control with the Soviet 
Union. Two-thirds would encourage American business firms to invest 
in Communist nations^ and more than half believe the United States 
should give technological aid to Communist countries "to help them 
in their industrial development." Nearly nine out of ten in the 
faculty think the American economic embargo against Cuba should be 
ended. 

"l Q 
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The responses to these and other similar questions clearly point 

up the erosion of support for anti-Communism as a foreign policy. The 

bulk of the American professoriate simply does not see the justification 

for an activist anti-^Coramunist approach. It is detente-minded, and wants: 

the United States to do a great deal to secure good relations wic:. 

Communist countries. Underlying this mood is the fact that Communism 

is no longer seen as a particularly bad social system. Thus when 

asked, "Thinking about all the different types of social systems in 

the world today, which of these statements comes closest to how you feel 

about Communism," professors responded as follows: 

It's the worst kind of all 11% 

It's bad, but no worse than some others 43 

It's all right for some countries 43 

It's a good type of social system 4 

Tolerance or even support for Communism as beinj; all r^.ght for 

other countries, particularly poor ones, has undoubtedly increased in 

recent years. Thus in 1969, only 20 percent of those queried in the 

Carnegie Commission's survey agreed that a "Communist regime is probably 

necessary for progress in underdeveloped countries." This figure may 

be contrasted to the 43 percent in 1975 who believe that "Communism is 

all right for some countries." 

Intervention 

Reactions to the Vietnam experience , and the diffusion of broad 
opposition to an activist role by the U.S. in world affairs fostered by 
the anti-Vietnam war movement, have clearly pressed acaderue into a broadly 
isolationist posture, one going beyond anti-ant i-Communism as such. Thus 

o 
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a majority, 51 percent, favor reducing the number of American tr ops in 
Europe who are "part of the NATO commitment." A comparable majority 
sh 'W a similar lack of enthusiasm for "applying economic sanctions 
against countries whose policies we disapprove of." Over two-fifths 
favor doing less to try "to settle disputes between other countries, 
such as Turkey and Greece." 

Whenever the question raises the matter of whether the U.S. should 
intervene forcibly in the world outside, faculty display a decided 
preference for drawing back. Seventy percent believe their country 
should end any and all efforts toward military or political subversion 
of Communist governments. Only 21 percent find it proper to use the 
CIA "to help support governments friendly to the U.S. and to try to 
undermine autocratic governments." Professors are much more willing 
to see American soldiers employed In the event the Soviet Union invaded 
West Germany or West Berlin than in almost any other potential trouble 
spot, but only half favor commitment of U.S. ground forces even in this 
hypothetical instance of Soviet troops attacking Western Europe. 

Defense spending 

Supportive of detente and opposed to an interventionist posture, 
academics are, not surprisingly, strongly inclined to reduce the level 
of U.S. defense spending. Nearly three-fourths of the faculty believe 
their country is spending too much for national defense. Fewe^" than 
one in ten want to incxease spending on "the military armaments and 
defense." Over half of the faculty are untroubled by the Soviet Union's 
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reaching (present reality or prospect) parity in military strength with 
the linited bcates. Only one-quarter of all academics endorse an all- 
out effort by the U.S. to niaintain ^or achiev^ military supremacy. 

Foreign aid 

The desire to reduce the American commitment abroad also applies 
to foreign aid. A substantial majority, 57 percent believe that the 
U.S. is spending too much money on foreign aid, as contrasted to but 
eight percent who believfe too little is being spent in this area. When 
a somewhat comparable question asked about commitment to give "economic 
aid to poorer countries to help their standard of living," the proportion 
favoring doing more increased — but only to 30 percent of the total. Their 
reactions, do not reflect a general faculty unwillingness to approve 
increased spending since fully three-quarters think the U.S. is spending 
too little on improving and protecting the Environment, or the nation's 
health; 70 percent believe more should be expended on "solving the 
problems of the big cities and two-thirds favor higher expenditures 
to halt the rising crime rate. Clearly the American professoriate remains 
liberal with regard to domestic spending. Its mood of retrenchment 
applies only to foreigners and to the military. 

Variations on a National Theme 

The increased strength of the new isolationism is, of course, not 
limited to academe. Opinion polls of the general population taken by 
Gallup, Harris, and the National Opinion Research Center also indicate 
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Increased opposition to U,S, ccmmitments abroad and to foreign aid. 
Thus the 1975 NORC survey of public attitudes found that 77 percent of 
the public believed the U.S. is spending too much on foreign aid, 
putting them ahead of the 57 percent of the faculty with comparable 
opinions. But, it should be noted, only one third of the public 
maintained our military spending level was too high, as contrasted to 
69 percent among the faculty. Professors, though hostile to foreign 
aid in the majority, have a larger internationalist minority than does 

the general public; while the latter remains more sympathetic to the 

t 

funding claims of the military than does the professoriate. 

Once again, the Political Prism 

That a mood, best summarized by detente and withdrawal , has enveloped 
the faculty in the years of apres Vietnam is apparent. But it should be 
stressed that these new perceptions are bent mightily as they are 
filtered through the general liberal and conservative ideological 
perspective of academics. 

Faculty liberals are markedly more resistant to military spending 
than are conservatives, much more in favor of accommodation with the 
U.S.S.R., less supportive of American military intervention anywhere in 
the world. Ninety-four percent of professors comprising the most liberal 
quintile — as measured by an eight item Liberalism-Conservatism scale 
for domestic issues — favor cutting defense spending; 66 percent of 
conservative faculty oppose such cuts. Ninety percent of the liberals, 
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as against just 18 percent of the conservatives, want to end the U.S. 
economic embargo against Cuba. Sixty-one percent of liberals, compared 
to 31 percent of conservatives, think the U.S.S.R. should be able to 
buy wheat and other commodities from the U.S. "at favorable prices." 
About 19 out of every 20 with the most liberal cohort believe attempts 

Table 1- Positions of Faculty on Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Issues, by General Ideological Stance 

Very Very 
liberal conservative 
faculty faculty 

Favor cuts in military spending 94 3* 

Favor letting the U.S.S.R. reach 

military parity with the U.S. 84 27 

Agree the U.S. exaggerated the Communist 

threat to justify the Cold War 83 26 

Favor ending the U.S. economic embargo 

against Cuba 90 18 

Favor letting the U.S.S.R. buy wheat 
and other commodities at favorable 

prices 61 31 

Favor giving technological aid to 

Communist countries 82 29 

Favor ending efforts toward military 
and political subversion of Communist 

governments 94 38 



Favor using U.S. troops to defend 
West Germany in case of Soviet 
attack 



39 



61 
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at military and political subversion vis-a-vis Communist governments 

should be ended; 62 percent of conservatives insist such efforts form 

a legitimate part of American foreign policy. A large majority (61 

percent) of conservatives are willing to employ U.S. troops in Germany's 

(39 percent) 

defense in the event of a Soviet attack, while only a minority of liberals / 
would defend the west European heartland with American soldiers. Only 
on the question of foreign aid are liberals more willing than conservatives 
to intervene in the world outside. 

The challenge to Gerald Ford's quest for renomlnation, coming from 
Republican conservatives, involves foreign policy issues to a substantial 
degree. Conservatives are unhappy with detente, as carried ahead by 
the Ford Administration, following the inauguration of this approach 
by Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger. Faculty conservatives, surely, 
strongly reject many of the policies associated with the attempt at 
Soviet-American rapprochement. 

It is striking to see how sensitive a matter detente is among the 
ideologically icciteu. Within the mass public, there are only 

modest links between domestic policy preferences and these foreign 
policy concerns. But among faculty, the linkage of domestic liberalism-- 
conservatism to position on detente is exceptionally strong. Only five 
percent of the most liberal faculty resist the detente initiatives — 
measured here by a ten-item scale — while 80 percent strongly endorse 
it. ^mr-^rvatives present the mirror image of this distribution: 86 
percent reject detente, and only six percent of them approve of it. 

o 
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Tab .e 2. Positions of Faculty on Detente, 
by General Ideological Stance 



Very liberal faculty 
Liberal faculty 
Middle-of-the-road faculty 
Conservative faculty 
Very conservative faculty 



Anti-detente 
5 
17 
37 
60 
86 



Strongly 
Pro-detente 



80 
61 
38 
23 
6 



The New Isolationism 

Big events. It may safely be asserted, have important consequences. 
The decade-long U.S. intervention in Indochina was surely a "big event,** 
and it stands as a watershed in American foreign policy thinking. Together 
with the econoralc downturn of the 19 /Os, it has contributed to an 
inclination "to cultivate one's own garden" to the resurgence of a type 
of isolationism. 

Spend less for defense and for foreign aid. Strike an accommodation 
with the Soviet Union. Cut back heavily on American intervention in 
the world outside. These central elements of the new mood find adherence 
in the professoriate. 

But foreign policy judgments reflect underlying ideological 
commitments, especially for a group of "idea people" like the faculty. 
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Academics are disproportinately liberal, compared to most oLner cohorts 

in the population, and faculty liberals have swung heavily away from 

perhaps less than 

anti-Communism — to which they were / viscerally attached / conservatives 
as a pillar of U.S. foreign policy. Conservatives remain actively 
hostile to the U.S.S.R., continue to support heavy defense spending, 
are much more willing to commit American forces abroad. 

Probably for tha first time in the post-World War II era, faculty 
conservatives are now cast in some fairly consistent fashion in the 
role of interventionists. The one notable exception is economic 
assistance for needy countries, which remains a liberal value and an 
area of liberal interventionism. For the most part, liberal academics 
urge the withdrawal of the U.S. from efforts to sustain a pax 
Americana. 
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Perspectives on the Middle East Conflict 



The most potentially divisive political issue for 
/cnerican acadene is the Middle East conflict. Although 
college faculty and intellectuals generally in the United 
States have a consistent record of backing ATierican support 
for the state of Israel and professorial support for the 
Arab cau£.e has been very weak, the evidence suggests that 
this pattern may be in the process of changing. Given the 
shift in the position of the international left political 
coOTHunity, including many of the intellectuals among them, 
to an anti-Israeli position, the question must be raised 
v/hether comparable developments are occurring here, whether 
or not the increase in militant liberal-left, isolationist 
and anti-militarist sentiments a, ong American college faculty, 
v/hich occurred in the past decade, has affected their support 
for the American corrL-nitment to Israel. The answer, like 
all efforts to specify attitudes towards a complex issue. 
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At first glance, it v/ould appear that as a group 
American college faculty reaain among the staunchest suppor- 
ters of th2 Jev/ish state in the country. A solid majority, 
.'57 percent of the respondents, indicate that their "sympathies 
lie predominantly with Israel," as contrasted to the 8 percent 
who are pro-.\rab. But 34 percent refused to make a choice. 
Faculty support for the Jewish state appears be about the 
same or slightly below the level among the college-educated 
generally (Harris finds them 60 percent for Israel) , but 
somewhat above that repotted among the general public v/here ' 
pro-Israeli feelings have hovered around 50 percent in 
surveys conducted by Gallup, Harris and Yankelovich. Pro- 
Arab sentiments in the general population are about the. same 
low level as among the professoriate. 

Strong pro-Israeli sentiments are apparent in faculty 
responses to a number of other questions. An overv/helming 
majority, 7 6 percent, reject the Arab contention, recently 
advanced in the U.N. resolution that Israel is "a racist 
and imperialist country. " A comparably large percentage of 
the fac; y, 77, assert that "Israel has a right to keep the 
city of Jerusalem as its capital." Almost three-quarters, 
73 percent, believe that the United States should continue 
"to supply Israel v/ith v/eapons and military equipment;" 
58 percent, hov/ever, v/ould have us refuse "to sell arms and 
military equipment to Saudi Arabia." Only 13 percent feel 
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that '^Guerrilla activities on the part of the Palestinian 
Arabs are justified because there, is no other v/ay for thera 
to bring their grievances to the attention of the world." 
Yet alnost tv;o-thirds, 65 percent, approve of Israel's right 

.''"to retaliate against the Arabs v/henever Arab guerrillas 
coniiTiit an act of terrorisn*" 

The picture of an intensely pro-Israeli academe suggested 
by these responses is, hov/ever, countered by the clear un- 
v/illingness of the majority to have the U.S. do little more 
to aid the Jev;ish state than send it arms and equipment. 
Less than a thirds 31 percent/ feel that if Israel "v/ere 
threatened vrith defeat" that the U.S.. should help it v/ith 
"air support" or "ground troops". The proportion v;ho 
believe that "If the United Nations v;ere to vote to expel 
Israel, the U.S. should v/ithdrav; from the U.N. in protest'* 
is comparably small, 32 percent. ;JLmoat half the prorejssors/ 

46 percent, .do not agree v/ith the statement that the "U.S. 

has an unquestioned moral obligation to prevent the destruction 

of the state of Israel." 

The majority of the faculty clearly do not see Israel 

as an American ally who mu^rt be protected from destruction. 

In spite of their sympathies for the beleaguered state, they 

favor American pressure on Israel to ma]ce major concessions. 

Overall, almost two-thirds, 64 percent, believe that "The 

U.S. should pursue a more neutral and even-handed policy 

in the Middle-Sast . " Half of the respondents agree that 

EKLC 
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"The U.S. should apply pressure on Israel to give in more 
to Arab demands*'* The price that the majority feels Israel 
should pay is clear: 56 percent feel thot it should give 
up "most of the territory it gained from the Arabs" in the 
Six Day Vlar, in spite of its security needs; 64 percent 
believe that the "Arabs should be allowed to set up a sep- 
arate nation of Palestine on the VIest Bank of the Jordan 
River* " 

The response pattern of academe tov/ard the Middle East 
conflic": may appear to be contradictory. In fact/ the seaming 
confusion is probably typical of public reactions on most 
issues. Almost all policy matters are invariably more 
complicated than is suggested by the replies to any one or 
tv;o questions designed to locate respondents as positive 
or negative on a specific view or proposal. People are 
rarely unqualifiedly racist or not, liberal or conservative, 
isolationist or interventionist/ pro-Israeli or pro-Arab* 
If issues are complicated^ if specific proposals may. work 
under some conditions and not under others, there is clearly 
no reason to expect or deb;ire the public or academe to have 
simple unqualified reactions. 

If one looks carefully at the responses reported here, 
it is possible to detect an underlying syndrome of attitudes 
of a large number of professors on M3^<dle East and foreign 
policy questions. On one hand, as indicated in the last 
section, they strongly seek a reduction of international 
tensions, support cuts in military expenditures, favor 
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detente wich the boviet Union, and hope that America can 
avoid foreign entanglements v/hich .ixght involve it in another 
war, limited or not. On the other hand,, many of those who 
are predispOoed this v/ay remain symr> ^-hetic to Israel, and 
'hope the Jewish state v/ill survive rosper. The first 

set of preferences, however, appear outv;eigh the second. 

'^:he53 or:*.erl:--^ions result ir a majority faculty opinion 
v;hich v/ants th- to do all it can to press the conflicting 

parties to make peace in the xMiddle East. Hence, v/e find 
majority sentiment for a "more neutral and even-handed policy'* 
by the U.So, for /vmerican pressure on Israel "to give in 
more to Arab demands," for Israel to yield territory, etc. 
The strong post-Vietnam isolationist or anti-war sentiments 
among the faculty lead to opposition to American direct military 
intervention even if necessary to avoid the "defeat and 
destruction" of Israel. But at the same time, a large 
majority remains much more favorable to Israel than the Arabs, 
v/ould supply it v^ith the v/eapons to defend itself, v/hile 
opposed to selling arms to the Arabs, and hopes; that Israel 
can hold on to Jerusalem. Viev; i in these tenvis, these 
responses are not Inconsistent. But they do represent a 
retreat from an endorsement of the pre-Vietnam position of 
the United States to do all it can to help its allies against 
aggression. 
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Jev/ ish Conct.rns 

To give a full account oT ar"^demic sentiment on the 
Middle East question, hov/ever/ it is necessary to point out 
some implications of the fact that a sigaificaiit minority, 
10 percent, are Jev/ish, As mig^xt be expected, Jev;ish 
professors are more supportive of Israel than their non- 
Jev/ish colleagues. The differences, hov/aver, are staggering* 
Thus, almost tv/o-thirds of th3 Jev/s v/ould favor direct Amer- 
ican military intervention to prevent Israel from destruction 
as contrasted to 20 percent of nOn-Jev/s; 92 percent of the 
Jews believe that the U^So has "an unquestioned moral obli- 
gation to prevent the destruction of the state of Israel," 
a belief held by less than half of the Gentile professors; 
72 percent: of the Jews oppose "American pressure on Israel 
to give in more to Arab demands," as contrasted to 47 ;^ercent 
among non-Jev;s; 71 percent of the Jev;s arc against our 
pursuing "a mo::e neutral and even-handed • policy, " v/hile only 
21 percent " others hold this view; 60 percent of the 
Jews believe that the U.S. should v/ithdraw from the U.N. 
in protest if Israel is expelled, compared to but 30 percent 
am.ong non-Jev;ish faculty, and s'' on. 
Ideological Sources of Diversit'" 

The opposition of the T'ajority of non-Jewish faculty 
to treating Israel as an ally is clearly linked to the 
strength of anti-v/ar and a ^i-milit rist sentiments among 
them, feelings v/hich were accentuated during th ^ Vietnam 
War. Such pacifist orientationG , a& nated earlier, are 
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correlated with liberal social and political attitudes. 

'"1, 

It is not surpriGing/ therefore, to learn that holding left- 
liberal values within academe are also associated with lessened 
enthusias.-n for Israel, much as they v;ere linked to opposition 
to South Vietnam. In the table belov;, v;e present the re- 
lationship between political beliefs as reflected by position 
on a liberalism-conservatism scale constructed from 
attitude items v;ith position on an Israel support scale 
developed from responses to questions bearing on the 

Middle East. As is evident fror, the data in the table, those 
v/hose attitudes place them in the rr, :3t liberal quintiJ a of 
the sample are least favorable to support of the Jev/ish 
state. 

Position of the Most Liberal and Most 
Conservative Quintile on Israel Support Scale 

Among Non-Jev/s 

Israel Most .. Mo;=-.t ^ 

Support Scale Liberal ' Conserv^jvcrve 



. High 



305^0 67% 



Low 70 



33 



Given "^he fact ^ noted in previous sectimu; that 
libe.. als are t'. be found disproportionately in major uni- 
versities and in social science departments, while conser- 
vative strength is locatec. most heavily in lower tier colleges 
and in the applied professional schools and departmeni:'^, 
it is not surprising that the sama factors differentiate 
v/ith respect to opinion on the Middx.a East. Over tl i ..ce-f i i ths , 
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TionJevlsh 

61 percent of /faculty in applied professional schools at 
lov/er-tier collego.9, may be classified as high on the Israel 
support scale as contrasted to 42 perceal: of social science 
professors of Christian parentage at major univ v ^uies. 

"^"le same ideological variables differentiate rjruong 
Jev/s. V/hile as noted/ the overv/helming majority of Jev/i '^h 
academics are intensely pro-Israel, the most liberal among 
them are somev/hat more qualified in their support than the 
more conservative. Seemingly the events v/hich havn placed 
much of the international . left in opposition to Israel have 
also affected the opinions of American leftists, both Jev/ish 
and non-Jev/ish/ toward the Middle East conflict/ although 
less powerfully here than abroad* The association of Israel 
v/ith the United States and the developed v/orld generally/ 
while the Arabs are positi^M^d as part of the :^nti-imperialist 
left oriented Third VJorld/ m^ilces those on the .:t \centify 
support for Israel as a conservative stance.' 

These findings suggest that an awkward situation may 
he An che "naking v/ith respect to relations between Jev/ish 
an; noa-Jev/ish professors/ and students as v;eil. Jev/ish 
faculty, compared to their non-Jev/ish colleaguejS/ are more 
likely to ;.e found in major universities and to be more 
heavily liberal in their ijocio-political attitudes. (Some 
of the recj::ons for both are explored in sorae detail in our 
recently published book/ The Divided Acadentv ) . But non~Jev/s 
v/no are liboral and in major universities are less friendly 
to Israel than oth t segments of academe. As v/e have seen. 
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the vast majority of Jev/ish academicn, whether liberal or 
not/ are intensely concerned for the survival of Israel. 
But ironically circumstances now place tham in a potentially 
hostile environment v/ith respect to these values. 

The situation is clearly . ne which is fraught v/ith 
poijsibilities for bitter conflict, given the propensity 
of academics to ideological politi s, and to acting out 
their political beliefs. hould future political events 
threaten the. survival of Israel or press the U.S. to becoiue 
more directly involved as a participant in the Middle East 
conflict, one p.ay anticipate a campus so sharply divided 
on these issues that the conflicts of the late 19C0's v/ill 
appear as relatively peaceful by contrast. 
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Epilogue: Portrait of the Profession 



In assessing any institution, froxxp or process, the matter of vantage 
point is critical. What one sees depends upon where one stands. 

In the vork we jtuits done based upon the N&tional '^nstitut^ of Education 
sp oorad surrey o.*: 3^500 JUioidcan acadeedcs— reporoai hare and earlier in the 
£fi£rii£i£ Hijiher BducAtign series— wo have rLeved the profession from two 
cQo&rastJURC perspective And two rat^^r different sets of conclusions ha^ eaerged* 
In some instances, we have looked at the professoriate "from a 
dirtance," and thus have tried to locate it ns a distinctive occupational 
cohort in the context of American scciety. Or. other occasions, we have 
viewed the profession from wit ' ., and have been more sensitive to what 
differentiates or divides its many component parts than to wi:at distinguishes 
it ars a whole. 

Politics 

The varying implications i two perspectives become evident 

as one assesses the political orientations of facul 7. Compared to 
other groups in ^he U.S . the disproportionaJ:.^ liberalism of academics 

' 
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stands out. No other large occup tional cohort is as supportive of 

liberal and equalit£.rian values. 

Professors have delivered majorities to Democratic nominees in 

oince 

every presidential election/the Great Depression. Fifty-seven percent 
of them voted for George McGovem in 1972, for example, when only 
3^ percent of all professional men and women, and just 38 percent of 
the entire electora'.e, were so recorded. Within Democratic rankr, 
moreover, the faculty preference is for the more equalitarian and 
"New Liberal" candidacies. While we have not collected any survey data 
subsequent to the 1976 presideni.i.al campaign, we found it entirely in 
keep-'ng with established professorial commitments that the college town 
of Mansfield, Connecticut — whose electorate is heavily coTiposed of 
University of Connecticut faculty — gave Morris Udall a higher sh^ of 
the vote -gains.. Jimny Carter and K ry Jackson t;:an any of the ciher 
l68 communities in the state in the May 11 Democratic primary. (The 
vote in Mansfield was 67 percent for Udall, 22 percent for Carter, 
6 percent for Jackson, and 6 percent for an uncommitted slate, compared 
to percentages of 31> 33? and 13 re:::pectively among all Connecticut 

DeTiocratic primary voters). This pattern has been evident in college towns 
across the country in 1976. 

The relative liberalism of professors can be seen not only in voting, 
of course, out in their positions on the entire range of social and 
economic issues. Facult;'' more heavily support increasing social welfare 
spending, advancing the claims of minorities to equal treatment, imposing 
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more sharply graduated income taxes, bringing private business under 
more stringent public control, i\nd the like, than do any of the other 
major occupational cohorts in the country. The view from without, then, 
is clear. 

But those inside the academy have a different perspective. "Things 
are just not that way," faculty often tell us. "Professors are not thai 
liberal. They are a very heterogeneous group, reflective of almost the 
entire range of political viewpoints." 

Of course they — wr -are. From wiShin see the diversity, the 

extraordinary variatic:. in social and political commitments — between 
faculty in sociology and those in ci/il engineering; f.X)m professors 
in major research universities to their counterparts in community colleges; 
between young and old. And within a single discipline, within one 
university, the variety in viewpoints i^ oitcn immense. Having themselves 
so frequently been present^^id with tangible evidence of the extent and 
the range of differences within their profession, faculty understandably 
draw back from any assertion that the professoriate is a liberal club. 

In fact, academe is c?.t once aistinctively liberal and much divided. 
The products of both an "outside" and an "insioe" perspective are essential 
in locating the sociopolitical position of the profession. 

Ascendant and influential t or troubled and declining ? 

There seer to be a large measure of disagreement as the place 
of higher education in the contemporary U.S. Once again, the rr.atter 

ntage point is critical in accounting for the divergent perspectives. 

From without, academe appears to be a formidable stratum. Its 
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numbers have increased tremendously in the years since World War II. 
The re ape now 2|800 institutions of* higher education | a half mil J ion 
full-time professors, nine and a half million students. Some AO billion 
dollars were expended by U.S. colleges and universities in 1975. The 
research and development enterprise is critical in advanced industrial 
society, and universities play a decisive role within it. Universities 
also play a strategic "gate keeping" role, serving as the primary 
credentialing institution for virtually the entire array of professional 
and managerial occupations — surely the most influential occupational 
cohorts and those most rapidly expanding in terms of their proportion of 
the total labor force. 

While dr -lining birth rates means that the pool from which college 
students are drawn will shrink somewnat — and hence that the frenetic 
growth of the recent past is over, there is no indication that the desire 
of Americans to see th»^ir offspring college educated is diminishing. 
There is no indication that the dependency of postindustrial societ^'' on 
universities — for technical expertise and for the extending of culture 
generally- -will be anything other than extended. 

National opinion surveys shew that the public rather highly regards 
the professc ate and has CL:iL.iderable confidence in it, in terms of 
how well it is seen performing its role. The research of Allen Barton, 
Carol Weiss and their colleagues at Columbia University's Hure/ju of Applied 
Social Rei>earch indicates that other elites consider intellectuals to be 
a stratum influentia ■ in the broad arena of public policy. The capacity 
of ac iemics and other members of the intellectual community to influence 
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thinking a) the society and its problems and to help shape the 
political agenda has bden widely noted by social theorists* 

We have called attenti( n to such obsr zn/ations in earlier writing — and 
in so doiiif:* have of^-^v ovok^i u quizzical, if not an actively dissenting 
rcs/^onne from soine of our faculty readers. One recent reviewer, for 
example, wondered whether Ladd and Lipset "are living in the same real 
world the rest of us." 

The view from within is simply very different from that without. 
Decline, or stagnation, is ve.y much on the minds of professors these 
days, as they see their salaries struggling to keep pace with inflation, 
as they see many of their better graduate students placed in Jobs below 
their expectations or not placed at all, as they perceive the consequences 
of an end to an era of unprecedented growth. 

Like seemingly every other elite occupational cohort, faculty consider 
themselves more lowly valued by the society than others consider them, 
and believe they are less influential than other groups deem them to he* 
Perhaps this is because the faculty, like other strata — businessmen, labor 
leaders, governmental officials, etc. — has a biased "agenda" c what t 
considers the ''important" issues, and finds itself frustrated in achieving 
its goals. Object:^. ves attained are ov'ickly forgotten, wiriie area'^ in which 
expectations are blunted and goals denied remain highly salient. 

The problems e the academic professi-^n and its inadequacies very 
much occupy faculty thinking. The profession is dissatisfied with many 
0/ the old institutional arrongements, and is inclined to experi .* ^ with 
xiew forms. The professed willingness of 72 percent of all academics. 
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including a clear majority of those at major reser^'-'h universities, to 
vote for a collective bargaining agent seems indicative less of the 
actual behavior likely if and when an Election is held than of a 
general malaise and a gropping for new forms. 

The acader ic profession is extraor Inarily self-critical. 
Many of its members doubt they are doin an adequate job for their 
student const ^nts. They see higher education as overspecialized and 
compartmentalized. Too much energy is going into research, not enough 
into teaching. Higher educat^-on "turns -.f" many of the better students. 
It rewai^s conformity and blunts creativity. It is, a majority of faculty 
believe, insufficiently responsive to the needs of minorities who have 
been deprived historically. 

Our survey reveals general config i.'^ations in faculty thinking much 
liKa one would expect fromClark Kerr*s apt description of the "iiiultiversity" 
a decade and a half ago. Academe has grown so much, assummed so many 
divergent — even contradictory — roles and responsibilities, absorbed so 
many new people at both the faculty and the student levels, that It, no 
longer has a "soul" — in the sense of widely shared norms, expectations, 
sense of purpcse. It is bureaucratized and intellectually fragmented. It has 
become a central social institution, but this has hardly been a painless 
process. And its members have not escaped the general tendency of this 
postindustrta] era — of expectations expanding faster than any other facet 
of existence. 

C^: the academic profession feels undervalued and undersupported , 
wonders what its mission isp doi:->ts the adequacy of its performance. 
And when it is told it is a big, central, vital, influential, irr.portant 
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:.'trati'm in the contemporary noclety, it blinks and asks, "who, me?" 

But again, it is all a matter of vantage point. The secular [-irwth 
^ . importance of the intellectual stratum, of which faculty are a 
major part, is a central fact of the cont?mporary U.S. social 
experience. The view from within emphasizes much more, though ^ h'r^- 
many problems which have followed in the wake of the new status higher 
education has atl a. (vi* 

Consensus 

For all ferences in interpretation which result from differences 

in vantage puxin. 5 ne characteristics of the faculty emerge from our inquiry 
in a fashion -^^r^^.tting little variety of interpretation. Let us note Just 
three of as examples. 

■P^The professoriate is highly stratified vertically. The variations 
by type of school in role, educational orientations, and sociopolitical views 
are very substantial. 

6»^The professoriate is highly stratified horizontr.lly. Academic 
disciplines, so important to the work life and organizational structure 
of universities) 5 cor;tribute more than any other variable to tl^e internal 
professorial differences in sociopolitical ideology, and contribute 
importantly to diffr^rences in academic ideology. 

lanir Thu professoriate is, predominantly, a teaching profession, with a 
relatively small research layer. A majority of academics are primarily 
-interested in teachiag, not researcii, have contributed little if at all 
to scholarship, chink of themselves teachers or professionals — not as 
scientists, scholars, or intellectuals — are prepared to cut fm^'-ls for 
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research before those connected with the teaching progra. are touched. 
Conclusions 

In 1969. a large survey of American academics was conducted unde^ 
the sponsorship of the Carnegie Commission. Six years later, we again 
surveyed a national sample of faculty. What sorts of shift^s^^olcurred? 

Overall, these data seem to confom to the familiar French aphorism 

concerning change and continuity. On or near the surface, things have 

has 

changed greatly. Academe/moVed from an era of campus protests and 
activism, to an era of retrenchment and quiescence. Faculty concerns 
are obviously very different now than in the Vietnam years. The substance 
of professors' opinions on a few issues, most notably unionism, ha^ 
shifted extensively. 

But the underlying structure of professorial opinion has been little 
affected. The nature and configuration of divisions among academics is 
unchanged. The relationship of faculty views to those of other strata in 
the society has held constant. The most striking elements of the opinions 
of the American academic community remain these: a strong commitment to 
equalitarian goals within the university and beyond it in the larger 
society; a deeply-etched pattern of divisions, most notably organized by 
type of school and discipline; and an intense professional self-criticism. 
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SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

As a starting point In our sampling prodedUre, we employed as a basis 
for selection a ?.i8t of 2,827 Institutions found In A Classification of 
Institutions f Higher Education (Berkley, Calif.: Carnegie Conlmlselon 
on Higher Education, 1973). The classification scheme therein, based on 
stratification by Institutional type, was adapted to meet the specific 
needs of the 1975 survey. Five groups of eligible Institutions were 
defined from which 111 schools were randomly chosen: Doctoral-Granting 
Institutions, which comprises two levels each of Research Universities 
and Doctoral-Granting Universities; all Comprehensive Universities and 
Colleges; Category I Liberal Arts Colleges; Category II Liberal Arts • 
Colleges; and all Two-year Colleges and Institutes. A total number of 
2,406 colleges and universities within these five groups were eligible 
for sampling. 

Measures were taken to ensure that all schools had an equal 
opportunity for inclusion in our survey, and to eliminate t: r las 
presented by varying institutional size. In each of the five 
classification groups the colleges and universites were assigned a 
consecutive number, or range of consecutive numbers, based upon their 
size. After all Institutions had been asfigned numbers. 111 schools were 
chosen through random number generation (See Appendix A) • 

When the initial task had been accomplished,, we began contacting the 
111 schools selected, requesting current (1974-1975) lists, with rank 
and department designations, of all full-time faculty in actual teaching 
sitlons. All ranks below instructor, visiting faculty, those known 
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to be on leave, and any npnteaching professionals were eliminated from 
the rosters before the Sample was drawn. 

Once the ros" .rs were obtained and Inappropriate members excluded, 
the drawing of names was Initiated. A ratio for drawing faculty was set 
for each classification category so that the final distributions of 
faculty would be proportional to the ratio set for the various types of 
Institutions. From each list every Nth name was randomly selected, with 
the N varying for the five classifications: Class I, every ninth name; 
Class II, every sixth ; Class III, every second. Class IV, every third; 
Class V, every third. The sampling design provided an adequate 
representation of faculty In all sizes of Institutions, as well as 
In most classifications. 

As the names and addresses were selected and recorded for the total 
of 7,798 potential respondents, the University of Connecticut Computer 
Center supplied a complete prlnted-label mailing list. Each faculty 
member on the list was then sent a questionnaire (see Appendix B) and 
asked to participate. The mailing procedure and time schedule are 
described below where administration of the survey Is reviewed. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTRATION 

Once the mailing lists were In hand for the entire sample, the 
administration phase was initiated. The extensive mailing operation 
was handled through th« Social Science Data Center of the University of 
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Connecticut. An eighteen-page queationnalre , with return envelope, was 
mailed to each of the 7,798 faculty inriuded in the sample. The first 
mailing began on March 13, 1975 and continued to April 16, 1975. 
Approximately three weeks after the initial mailing, beginning on 
April 7 follow-up reminder postcards were sent out over a one-month 
period :o those faculty not responding. Aiming for the highest possible 
response rate, the first week in May was directed toward sending a second 
questionnaire, with cover letter requesting sunporf, to all remaining 
nonvespondants. 

Four thousand and «ighty-one questionnaires were returned, a rate of 
52.3 percent. Of thes^ 279 were s .bsequently excluded because they had 
been only partially completed. Another 265 of the returned questionnaires 
arrived after the July cut-off date— more than three months after the 
original mailing. Our final working sample, then, comprises 3,536 ' 
respondents who fully completed the questionnaire and returned it within 
a 100-day period following the mid-March 1975 preliminary mailing. 

A codebook was constructed to meet the basic needs of both the 
investigators and of future outside users, following the format employed 
by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. Once 
completion of the codebook was achieved, a meeting of the coding staff 
was convened. Each staff member was given a coder's manual, developed by 
Peter Hooper and Diane Reed, which not only served the purpose of clarifying 
basic coding instructions, but also anticipated various coding dilemmas. 

The actual coding of questions began at the end of May 1975, with a 
tentative completion date set for August 15. By August 19, the coding had 
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been completed. Throughout the coding phase, continuous efforts were 
made to check the accuracy of the data. Error rates for coders were 
established at the outset and were rechecked weekly to insure quality 
performance and the best possible product. 

All coded material^ were sent in batches to a campus facility for 
keypunching and verification. The data were placed on tapes and returned 
to the project staff. From that point, project programmers began cleaning 
the dataaet, creating new variables, collapsing existing oneo into more 
manageable forms, constructing scales, and beginning comparative analysis. 
Additional facets of this phase of the project, the weighting and data 
validation procedures, will be discussed at length elsewhere in this 
report. By September 1, 1975 the dataset was operational. 



IVBIOHTING PROCEDURES AND NONRESPONDENT BIAS 

rue purpose of these procedures was the standard one — to so adjust the 
weight given each individual response that one could reasonably p-neralize 
from the sample to the entire body of full-time faculty within colleges 
and universities in the United States. 

Several sources of information on the "universe" — the professoriate 
at large— were tapped as the weights were developed. The most useful 
was the 1973 American Council on Education's (ACE) Institutional 
Characteristics File. 
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Weighting was by 'type of school (employing the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education structure as presented In a Classification of Institutions 
of Higher Education ), academic rank, and discipline. The weights listed 
below were derived and employed. ' 



Table 1. Assigned Weight Values, 36 Faculty Groups 
Defined by Rank, Discipline, and School Type 



Class I: Doctoral-Granting Itistltutlons 



Field 



Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Business Applied 



Professors 

.7639 
.5708 
.5209 



Associate 
Professors 

.7544 
.5558 
.7796 



Assistant Professors 
and Instructors 

.8216 
.7712 
1.1068 



Class II; Comprehensive Colleges and Universities 



Field 



Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Business Applied 



Professors 

1.0119 
.7273 
3.6757 



Associate 

Professors 

1.2303 
1.2918 
1.2391 



Assistant Professors 
and Instructors 

1.2534 
1.4414 
1.5354 



Class III: Liberal Arts and Colleges 



Field 

Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Business Applied 



Professors 

.7864 
.7895 
1.1111 



Associate 
Professors 

1.0578 
1.2065 
1.1666 



Assistant Professor?. 
and Instructors 

1.0516 
1.4539 
1.3600 



Class IV: Two-year Institutions 



Field 

Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Business Applied 



Professors 

3.4839 
5.6667 
4.9167 



Associate 
Professors 

2.2439 
2.1219 
3.7600 



Assistant Professors 
and Instructors 

2.1787 
1.9037 
3.5102 
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These Itenw, type of institution, discipline, and rank (the latter 
largely as a function of age), had been found in previous analysis to 
differentiate powerfully faculty social, political and educational 
attitudes. The weighting formula thus adjusted respondents to the 
universe on variables known to be critical to the areas of research 
emphasis. 

The principal Impact of the weighting stheme was to adjust for our 
Intentional oversaopling of major universities and undersampling of junior 
colleges. Even at that, a perueal of the actual weights demonstrates that 
no one cell was drastically reduced or exaggerated. The additional weights 
for rank and teaching field had a smaller impact. 

Table 2 shows the unweighted distributions for the 1975 survey, and 
for the entire faculty population by rank and field. The data do indicate 
that professors and associate professors were originally overrepresented, 
notably the former. Assistant professors were utiderrepresented. Social 
scientists and natural scientists were both sligtitly overrepresented 
among unweighted respondents, and applied professional faculty slightly 
underrepresented . 



Table 2. Proportions of Faculty by Rank and Discipline; 
Survey Respondents and Total Population 



1975 Faculty Survey Respondents 

Associate Assistant Professors (Row 

iield Professors Professors and Instructors Totals ) 

Social Sciences .i427 .1107 .i936 44.70 

Natural Scisnces .1418 .1120 .1367 '3905 

Business Applied .0729 .0424 .0456 .*i609 

(Column Totals) .3574 .2651 .3759 

O J £^ 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Population Statistics 



Field 

Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences - 
Business Applied 

(Column Totals) 



Professors 

.1093 
.0870 
.0476 

.2439 



Associate 
Professors 

.0961 
.0939 
.0408 

.2310 



Assistant Professors 
and Instructors 

.2365 
.1910 
.0956 

.5231 



(Row 
Totals) 

.4419 
.3719 
.1840 



Earlier we noted that 52 percent of the 7,7«8 faculty menibers Invited 
to participate 1« our survey returned completed questionnaires. Forty-eight 
percent of the selected sample, for one reason or another, declined to 
participate. Our Intention was to Identify characteristics of this 
nonrespondent group, so that a comparison might be made to the group who 
did respond. Our goal was to determine whether or not a nonrespondent 
bias existed. 

To conduct this follow-up Investigation, It was necessary to return to 
the faculty lists of the respective Institutions participating In the 
survey (from which the original sample was drawn) , to learn as much about 
the nonrespondents as possible. Information was obtained on six variables: 
Carnegie Institution Classification, schrol type, school size, rank, 
teaching field and sex. 

The Investigation began with an examination of the variables upon 
which the weighting scheme was based, namely, Carnegie Institution 
Classification, rank, »nd teaching field. 
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Comparing and contrasting the three categories of Table 3 (weighted 
respondents, unweighted respondents, and nonrespondente) reveals the effect 
that the weighting scheme had on the distribution of this data. In order 
to obtain a large enough N that would enable us to make comparisons of 
faculty members within the Doctoral-Granting institutions, as well as' 
between various other classifications, that group was initially oversampled. 
This is reflected in i;he fact that among respondents (unweightecft 53 percent 
were from the Doctoral-Granting institutions, and also, that the largest 
percentage of the nonrespondent category (46 percent) was from this same 
school classification. 



Table 3. DlstrHhitions of Respondents and Nonrespondents 
by Type of Institution, Carttegie Class-Lf icscion 
(column percentages) 



Classification 

Doctoral-Grant ing 
Institutions 

Comprehensive Universities 
and Colleges 

Liberal Arts Colleges I 

Liberal Arts Colleges II 

Two-year Institutions 



Respondents 
(Weighted) 



33 

29 
8 
2 

28 



Respondents 

(Unweighted) Nonrespondent s 



53 

26 
9 
2 

11 



46 

25 
8 
3 

19 
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When the percentage* of the reapondenta (unweighted) and tlje 
nonreapondent. were compared, the Doctoral-Granting Institutions were 
found to be more likely among the ranks of the respondents than 
aonreapondento (53 percent-46 percent) . Moving to the other end of 
the table the data for the Two-year Insti.-itlons show this category was 
leas represented among the reapondenta than the nonreapondents (11 percent- 
19 percent). A possible explanation for this ma> be that the more research- 
oriented faculty (I.e., those at the Doctoral-Granting Institutions) were 
more Inclined to participate In a research project of the sort we were 
conducting. 

The effects of the weighting scheme are manifested In the distributions 
observed In the weighted respondent category. As was mentioned above, the 
Doctoral-Granting Inatltutlona were Intentionally oversampled. Consequently 
to bring our sample more In line with the universe, we had to adjust for 
this bias. Thus, the percentage of Institutions of this classification 
among the respondeu- category drops from 53 percent to 33 percent, while 
the percentage of TVo-year institutions falling within the response category 
increases by 17 peccant, (11 percent -o 28 percent). Similar trends are 
seen in Table 4. 



Table 4. Distributions of Respondents and Nonrespondents by School Type 

(column percentages) 



School Type 

University 

4-Year Institution 

2-Year Institution 



Respondents 
(Weighted ) 

33 
39 
28 



I^espondents 
(Unweighted) 

53 
36 
11 



Nonrespondents 

46 
35 
19 
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Table 5 suggests that faculty members with the rank of assistant 
professor were less likely to be respondents than nonrespondents, while 
professors were more likely to be registered among the respondent category. 
Assistant professors comprised 37 percent of the respondents (unweighted), 
while contributing 46 percent to the nonrespondent group. Tne professors, 
on the other hand, placed 36 percent of their rank among the respondents, 
while only 29 percent fell among the nonrespondents. The weighted data 
show, as had been expected, a close similarity between respondents and 
nonrespondents . 



Table 5. Distributions of Respondents and Nonrespondents 
by Rank, (column percentages) 

Respondents Respondents 
Rank (Weighted) (Unweighted) Nonrespondents 

Assistant Professor 43 37 46 

Associate Professor 25 27 25 

Professor 32 36 29 



The third variable upon which the weighting scheme was based was 
teaching field. The assumption was made that of all the teaching disciplines, 
the social scientists would probably be more likely to respond. Our 
survey was primarily a social science activity, and it was expected 
that social Scientists would relate most favorably to it. 

An examination of the data In Table 6 indicates that the distributions 
between respondents (unweighted) and nonrespondents are in fact quite 
similar. There was minimal overrepresentation or underrepresentation of 
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faculty by field In the original sample, and there was a minimal variation 
in the rate of response, by discipline. 



Table 6. Distributions of Respondents and Nonrespondents 
by Teaching Field, (column percentages) 

T y,.~rr , Respondents Respondents 

Teachin f ^ Figld; I (Weighted) (Unweighted) Nonrespondents 



Social Sciences 45 45 

Natural Sciences 27 31 

Business-Applied 28 24 



42 
30 
27 



Finally, Table 7 Indicates that women were slightly underrepresented 
among survey respondents. They comprised 18 percent of the respondents 
(unweighted) and 22 percent of the nonrespondents. When the weights are 
applied, the contribution of women to the respondent category is increased 
from 18 to 21 percent, which brings the proportion into correspondence 
with the distributions among nonrespondents, And with what we Icnow the 
distribution within the entire professoriate to be. 

Table 7, Distributions of Respondents and Nonrespondents 
by Sex, (column percentages) 

Respondents Respondents 
Sex (Weighted) (Unweighted) Nonrespondents 

Male 79 82 



Female 21 18 



78 
22 



107 
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COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS : 

Once we began analysis of our data. It was our Interest to determine 
how closely our results reflected other distributions known to exist within 
the American professoriate at large. Drawing a composite of the total 
faculty population Is not an easy task, since few faculty census studies 
tap a broad range of variables. We were very fortunate, however, to have 
access to two extensive surveys of the American professoriate: The first 
Is the 1969 Carnegie Commission on Higher Education Faculty Study. The 
second Is the 1972-73 Faculty Study of the American Council on Education. 
Both studies have N's In excess of 50,000. The Carnegie Study comprises 
60,028 respondents, while the 1972-73 ACE Survey has 53,029 faculty 
participant*. These studies, then, are of unprecedented size. They more 
nearly resemble cedsuses than convantlonal studies. 

One might argue that even if we find similarities between the three 
studies, this doesn't necessarily suggest we have discovered reality; that 
in fact, all three surveys may ba committing similar sampling errors. 
This is certainly not beyond the realm of possibility. But it is highly 
unlikely when we keap in mind that these three studies were conducted by 
three different inatitutions, employing three different sampling procedures, 
at three different points in time. The credibility of the Carnegie and 
ACE studies is further enhanced by their size. So, while we can not be 
positive that the results reported in these surveys are a microcosm of 
the entire population of the professoriate, we can be reasonably confident 
that we have obtained an accurate portrait. 
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With this background, how closely do the results of our survey reflect 
there of the Carnegie and ACE studies—for variables on which no census 
u^ca exist and surrounding which continuity from 1969 to 1975 would be 
expectcjd? 

In the past six years, since 1969, ther* has been some shift In the 
composition of the professoriate, but actually a shift of a very modest 
nature. Hiring, firing, deathjc^ nd moving have all prompted expected 
changes In staffing, but not altered the makeup of the profession 
significantly. Probably the largest change, though by no means dramatic, 
has occurred In the age strata which comprise the membership. With the 
advent of recent economic conditions there has been a substantial cut-back 
in hiring. As a consequence, fewer young faculty have entered the 
profession and tha under-30 age group has decreased In size, naturally 
Increasing the older cohorts. Beyond the age element, only modest alterations 
in the composition of the faculty population would be expected. 

In our comparison of the results of the 1975 survey with those of the 
Carnegie Commission and ACE, the data fully supi. " i these notions. The 
fact that the data did Indeed show similarities and differences just where 
they were expected to appear Is striking. An unusually abundant variety of 
background, professional and political variables were In fact compared In 
this analyalsi and those that follow are only a small representation of what 
was evidenced throughout the Investigation. 

Background. A comparison of the three above-mentioned surveys revealed 
that an altaratlon In th« age distributions of faculty had occurred over 
the six-year period. A clear pattern emerged, as witnessed In Table 8, 
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reflecting the recent decrease In young faculty due to hiring practices. 
The 1975 results support this expectation. 

Table 8. Distributions of Faculty by Age 
(column percentages) 



1969 Carnegie 1973 ACE 1975 Ladd-Llpset 

Age Survey Survey Survey 

Under 30 15 lo 6 

30-39 34 33 35 

40-49 28 30 30 

50-59 16 18 21 

60 and older 79 o 



Unlike the age factor, which has been Influenced by social conditions 
there are other background characteristics which logically should not change. 
There is no reason to believe that as a whole the religious or family 
background of faculty would shift In any significant manner. For Instance, 
no evidence exists which would lead one to suspect an Increase In the 
proportion of Catholic academics. Table 9 supports this notion of 
continuity. The 1975 survey shows background distributions very close 
to those of the Carnegie survey. 

_ Table 9. Distributions of Fa cul ty by R^liglpus 

fiactground (column percentages) 

Religion Raised 

Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Other 
None 
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1969 Carnegie 
Survey 

66 
18 

9 

4 ' 
3 

400 



1975 Llpset-Ladd 
Survey 

60 
19 
10 
7 
5 
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Looking at father's principal occupation the results are strikingly 
similar. Both the Carnegie and 1975 surveys show virtually Iden t ical 
distributions. As one would expect, this factor remains stable; (Table 10) 
the continuity Is there. 

Table lO. Principal Occupation of Father 
(column percentages) 

Occupation 

College/University Teaching, 
Research, Administration 

Elementary or Secondary 

Teaching or Administration 

Other Professional 

Managerial, Administrative, 
Semi-professional 

Owner, Large Business 

O^mer, Small Business 

Other White Collar: Clerical, 
Retail Sales 

Skilled Wage Worker 

Semi- and Un-skllled Wage 
Worker, or Farm Laborer 

Armed Services 

Farm Owner or Manager 



Another background variable of Interest Is mother's education. One 
could say that over recent years more women have been furthering their 
education, and an increase In the percentage of more highly-educated mothers 
would exist. Minimal variations are found across the three studies, as 



196?_Carnegle 
Survey - 

4 

3 
14 

16 
2 
18 

8 

16 

8 
1 
10 



1975 Ladd-Llpset 
Survey 

4 

3 
16 

17 
1 
18 

7 
17 

9 
1 
8 
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noted m Table 11, but they do. interestingly, show a modest shift in the 
expected direction. 



Table 11. Educational Background of Mother 
(column percentages) 



Education 

Less than high school 
High school y ^duate 
College 



1?69 Carnegie 
Survey 

38 
28 

34 



1973 ACE 
Survey 

r 

35 
31 
34 



1975 Ladd-Lipset 
Survey 

33 
30 
37 



"rofesBlonal life. When various aspects of the professional life of 
faculty were reviewed, no significant differences were found between the 
surveys. One would not expect any major changes in cultural' orientations 
over a six-year period, and indeed very little was found (Tables 12-13). 



Table 12. Frequency of Attending a Concert 
(column percentages) 



Once a week or mora 
2-3 times a month 
Once a month 
Few times a year 
Once a year or less 



1969 Carne3le 
Survey 

3 

9 
21 
46 
22 



1975 Ladd-Lipset 
. Survey 

3 

8 
16 
51 
22 
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Table 13. Frequency of Attending a Play 
(column percentages) 



Once a week or more 
2-3 times a month 
Once a month 
Few times a year 
Once a year or less 



1969 Carnegie 
Survey 

1 

4 
19 
55 
22 



1975 Ladd-Llpset 
Survey 

1 

4 
16 
56 
23 



As a small matter, It Is Interesting to note that even the proportions 
of faculfv with nine- or elever-month contracts were cortsUtent throughout 
the three surveys. The nlne-mcnth contract applied to 66-69 percent of 
faculty in each survey, and the eleven-month contract to 31-34 percent. 

When these types of variables were encounteredl the absence of variation 
across the timespan was generally the conclusion. The wide range of analysis 
consistently revealed only minoi; if a-y. changes in the professional life, of 
faculty. 

Political stance. It is difficult to find variables to compare in 
term.: of continuity when political issues are involved. Opinions and agendas 
chanRe and that is, of^ourse, to be expected. One place where a meaningful 
comparison could be drawn is in voting behavior. Though the question of 
vote recall i« dubious in some cases, an examination of the 1964 and 1968 
presidential vote shoved almost perfect agreement in recall from the 
1969 Carnegie survey and recall from the 1975 Ladd-Lipset survey (Tableo 14-15) . 
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Table 14. 1964 Presidential Votd Distributions 
of Faculty (column percentages) 

1969 Carnegie 1975 Ladd-Llpset 
Survey Survey 

Johnson 

Goldwater 21 22 

Other J ^ 



Table 15. 1963 Presidential Vote Dlrtrlbutlons 
of Faculty (column percentages) 

1969 Carnegie 1975 Ladd-Llpset 

Survey Survey 

Humphrey 59 

Nixon 37 3g 



3 



Wallace 1 
Other 2 2 



From these representative examples of an Impressive number of background, 
professional, and political variables, the striking similarities found between 
the 1975 survey and the two landmark surveys of the Carnegie Commission and 
the American Council on Education, are clearly seen. This comparative 
analysis has strengthened our confidence In the 1975 survey as an accurate 
portrait of the American professoriate. >' 
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s^:ale construction 

Following an IntMltlve analysis of those variables that might 
constitute a logical group of attltudlnal scales, a factor analysis of 
these variables was utilized to Identify the underlying dimensions that 
would statistically warrant the inclusion of 'such variables to create a 
group of attltudlnal scales. For each set of variables, unidlvnensionality 
was establiflhed by coding responses in such a manner as to reflect one 
direction. Secondly, utilizing the OSIRIS III G-Score proftram, the 
variables were arranged as cumulative scales. Operationally, s cumulative 
scale implies that variables are ordered by degree of difficulty such that 
a respondent who answers in the affirmative to the most difficult item 
will consistently answer affirmative to less difficult items. The criteria 
of acceptance for the varlaoles to be incorporated for scales was a 
coefficient of reproducibility equal to or above .90. 

Finally, to assign scale scores to individuals, the coded responses 
were given values in accordance with the dimension to be expressed by 
each scale. For examplfe, ordinal response codes were often given values 
ranging from -2 to +2 indicating intensity as well as directionality. In 
cases where the range of the scale values was too large, (i) the scales 
were collapsed into quintiles retaining the distribution of the responses; 
and (2) the scales were collapsed so as to represent a lO, 20, 40, 20 and 
10 percent diatribution of responses. 
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INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN THE SAMPLF. 



1975 SUHVET OP THE AMERICAN PROFKSORlATE 



CATEGOKr I , 
Research and Doctoral-granting Universities 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park 
University of California, Davis 

Kansas State University of Agriculture and AppUed Sciences, Manhattan 

University of Arizona, Tucson 

University of California, Berkeley 

State University of New York, Buffalo 

Carnegie-Mellon University, Pittsburgh 

University of Portland, Oregon 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burli.gton 

Miami Unive 3ity, Oxford, Ohio 

John.'3 Hopkins University, Baltimore 

Tulano University of Louisiana, New Orleans 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology, Ames 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Utah State University, Logan 

Stanford University 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
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Colorado State Univefrsity, Fort Collins 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
University of Northern Colorado, Greeley 
Arizona State University, Tempe 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
University of South Carolina, Coluipbia 

CATEGORT II 
Comprehensive Universities and Colleges 

Angelo State University, San Angelo, Texas 

Eastern Washington State College, Cheney 

Chadron State College, Nebraska 

California State University, Los Angeles 

Albany State College, Georgia 

University of Central Arkansas, Conway 

Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York 

East Carolina University, Greenville, North Carolina 

Central Washington State College, Ellensberg 
University of Texas, El Paso 
Southwest Missouri State ''ollege, Springfield 
City University of New York, Brooklyn College 
Elmira College, New York 
Northeastern Illinois University, Chicago 
California State University, Fullerton 
City College of New York 
Chico State College, California 
Florida Technological University 
Florida Altantic University, Boca Raton 
Lewis-Clark State College, Lewiston, Idaho 
Salem State College, Massachusetts 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Ferris State College, Big Rapids, Michigan 
Fairfield University, Connecticut 
University of New Orleans, Louisiana 
Humboldt State University, California 
Augusta College, Georgia 
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Fayetteville State University, North Carolina ' 
Southern Oregon Collsge, Ashland 
Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Connecticut ^ 
San Diego State University, California 

CATEGOHT III 
Liberal Arts Colleges I 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania 

Claremont Men's College, California 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

Columbia University, Barnard College, New York 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Purman University, Greenville, South Carolina 

University of California, Santa Cruz 

Ur sinus College, Colls^eville, Pennsylvania 

CATEGOig IV 
Liberal Arts Colleges II 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 

Wilmington College, Ohio 

Greenville College, Illinois 

Averett College, Danville, Virginia 

Anna Maria College, Paxton, Massachusetts 

Notre Dame Ccilege, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kansas Newman College, Wichita, Kansas 

John Brown Universitji Siloam Springs, Arkansas 

Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina ' 

School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Missouri 

CATBGORT V 
Two--year Institutions 

Cabrillo College, Aptos, California 

American River College, Sacramento, California 
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City College of San Francisco, California 

Palomar College, San Marcos, California 

Rhode Island Junior College, Providence 

County College 01' Morris, Dover, New Jersey 

Kirtland Communiiy 'College, Roscommon, Michigan 

Oakland Community College, Orchard Ridge, Farmington, Michif^an 

Erie Community College, Buffalo, New York 

Thornton Community College, Harvey, Illinois ' 

San Diego Evening College, California 

Riverside City College, California 

Flathead Valley Communally College, Kalispell, Montana 
Merritt College, Oakland, California 
Moorpark Junior College, California 

Northampton County Area Community College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvani 

Florida Junior College, Jacksonville 

Behrend College, Erie, Pennsylvania 

West Valley College, Campbell, California 
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QUESTIONNAIRE - 394 _ 

THE 1975 SURVEY OF THE AMERICAN PROFESSORIATE 



Dear Colleague: 



Every year, pollsters conduct literally hundreds of surveys of the opinions of the 
American general public. On only a few instances, however, have the views of college and 
university faculty throughout the country been systematically assessed. The present survey 
nroWn^r^t? ^° P3rt'<='P3te. is actually the first to cover the entire 

professoriate, and to deal with a broad range of critical national and international issues as 
well as major internal problems confronting universities. 

. ; "l^^uT ^^""'^ '^^""^ '^'^^'"^ ^° »he help we are asking of you. It is 

important that the opinions of faculty be known. It is important to those of us who are 
academics, so that when we participate in decisions affecting universities we are apprised of 
the judgments of the entire community to which we belong. And it is important that policy 
makers in the United States know the views of the more than a half million women and men 
who by their training, their place in the enterprise of scholarship and research, and their 
position of responsibihty in educating over eight million college students, play a significant 
role in American life. ' » 

We are aware that this survey, like any other, has its limitations, and that there are many 
other ways in which the positions of faculty members are made known. But we believe that 
the responses to a questionnaire which is carefully designed„which is sent to a representative 
sample of all academics, and which includes the widest spectrum of salient national and 
academic issues, can make a real contribution. 

iQCQ°o °^ ^^^^ privilege of being associated with the 

19b» Carnegie Commission surveys of faculty and students. Wc have reported on the survey 
findings in a number of articles and monographs, and now in an "overview" volume (The 
Divided Academy: Professors and Politics, McGraw-Hill, 1975). We have undertaken this 
new inquiry both to update the earlier work and to extend it more directly to national and 
international affairs. 

This questionnaire is a long one. Our pretesting shows that faculty require, on average 
about one hour to complete it. But the questionnaire could have been shortened only by 
excluding important substantive areas, thereby making the ultimate results less valuable. 

Your help is obviously critical. We want to secure thfe views of a fully representative 
sample of all faculty, not just a portion of the professoriate. The accuracy of the survey is 
entirely dependent upon your willingness to answer the questions. We believe the 
importance of the study will justify the time you give to it. , 

The general results of this survey will be made available promptly to the academic 
community. If you would like to receive, with our compliments, a preliminary report on the 
findings, please check the circle at the bottom of this letter. Within two years after the 
questionnaires have been returned, the entire data set and supporting rr\aXer\a\s-coded so as 
to preclude identification of any individual or institution -w\\\ go into the public domain 
and will be available to all researchers. 

One other matter. It Is impossible to frame questions all of which are equally relevant to 
faculty members In many different disciplines and kinds of institutions. You may find some 
that seem Inappropriate to your situation. We urge you to answer all the questions as well as 
you can; in our analyses we will be able to take into account special circumstances that 
affect replies to some of the questions. 
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Most importantly, we assure you that your ansvVers will be held in the strictest 
confidence. This commitment is absolute. We are interested only in the total distribution of 
responses and in statistical relationships, and will under no circumstances report responses 
on an individual or departmental basis. The identifying number which appears on the 
questionnaire is solely for internal administrative purposes-tor example, so that we can 
send copies of the findings to those who want them. 

We hope you will find the questionnaire interesting to answer, and that you will 
complete and return it to us while you have it at hand. We will welcome any comments you 
might make, and will endeavor to answer any questions you might choose to raise. 

Thank you for your help. 



Sincerely, 





Everett C. Ladd, Jr. 

Mathematical Sciences Building, U-164 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 



Seymour Martin Lipset 
William James Hall 580 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 



O Check here if you wish us to send you a preliminary report on the survey findings. 
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RESPONSE INSTRUCTIONS 
Most of the questions below can be answered by simply 
putting a check mark in the numbered circle or circles 
which identify what you consider the ihost appropriate 
response. It does not matter what type of pen or pencil 
you use. 




a. 



b. 



d. 



I. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
The first set of items comprise matters of public policy and 
your judgments as to what are the appropriate governmental 
responses. 

1. Please Indicate whether you agree or drsagroa with each of 
the following statements on economic policy. 

-1. Strongly agree 
-2. Agree with reservations 
- 3. Disagree with reservations 
-4. Strongly disagree 

® ® ®© 

Rigorous application of wage and price 
controls is necessary to combat current 

inflation in the U.S ®®®® 

In times of recession, government spend- 
ing should be held down to avoid a 

deficit ®®®® 

Differences in income between people in 

the United States should be reduced . ® ® ® ® 
Special tax exemptions like the oil 
depletion allowance should be elim- 
inated ® ® ® ® 

Poverty could be eliminated within ten 
years if it were given a high national 

priority ®®®®. 

Americans are insufficiently appreciative 
of the extent to which social problems 
can submit to governmental solutions. 
We remain excessively suspicious about 
the use of positive government . . . . ® ® ® ® 
Big corporations should be taken out of 
private ownership and run in the public 

interest ®®®® 

The Federal Government should support 
the creation of jobs in the public Sector 
for those to whom the private sector 
does not provide employment . . . . ® ® ® ® 
There should be a top limit on incomes 
so that no one can earn too much niora 

than others ®®®® 

Much higher inheritance taxes should be 
imposed to minimize the passing on of 

large family fortunes ®®®® 

A higher degree of governnr)ental control 
or regulation of the Amtrican economy 
is essential ®®®® 



f 



k. 



I. 



m. 




Poverty in the U.S. is now due mainly to 
cultural flnd psychological problems* of 

P°°^ ®®®® 

The political power of the poor should be 

increased by encouraging community 
organization and participation in con- 
trol of government programs ® ® ® ® 

Workers should have a larger role in 
management of the plant in which they 

®®®® 



2. The causes and implications of the events known as 
"Watergate" continue to command attention, please indi- 
cate whether you agree or disagree with each of the 
following statements on Watergate. 

— 1. Strongly agree 

' -2. Agree with reservations 

^ r 3. Disagree with reservations 

• ^ I 4. Strongly disagree 

® ® ® ® 

a. Watergate testifies to the dangers inher- 

ent in the steady growth of Presidential 

power over the last several decades . . ® ® ® ® 

b. Watergate occurred primarily because of 

Richard Nixon; nothing comparable 
would have taken place under another 
president ®®®® 

c. Watergate reveals a variety of basic weak- 

nesses in American political and eco- 
nomic institutions ®®®® 

d. Serious though the scandal was, Water- 

gate received excessive, exaggerated 

treatment by newspapers and television ® ® ® 0 

e. A mentality of suspicion, nurtured by the 

events of the late 1960s, especially the 
Vietnam war, was a primary cause of 
Watergate ®®®® 

f. Judge John Sirica's handling of the 

Watergate trials represents the best in 

the U.S. judicial system ®®®® 

g. Considering all of the circumstances, 

Gerald Ford's pardoning of Richard 

Nixon now 3ppears justified ® ® ® ® 



3. Pleasa answer the following questions, to provide a profile 
of your electoral preferences over the past decade and a 
half. 

a. For whom did you vote In the Presidential Election of 
1960? 
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Kennedy Q 

NI*on @ 

"Left" third 
party candidate . @ 



Other candidate . .0 
Not eligible to vote ® 
Did not vote . . . . ® 
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Continued 

b. For whom did you vott in tho Presidential Election of 
1964? 

Johnson 0 

Gofdwater @ 

"Left" third 
party candidate . .(3) 

For whom did you vote in the Presidential Election of 
1968? 

Humphrey 0 

Nixon @ 

Wallace @ 

"Left" third 
party candidate . . 0 



Other cahdidate . .0 
Not eligible to vote (S) 
Did not vote .... 0 



Other candidate . .0 
Not eligible to vote 0 
Did not vote . . . . @ 



For whom did you vote in the Presidential Election of 
1972? 

McGovern 0 

Nixon 0 

"Left" third 
party candidate . 0 



Other candidate . . 0 
Not eligible to vote 0 
Did not vote . . . . ® 



Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, Democrat, Independent, or what? 

Strong Democrat 0 

Not very strong Democrat 0 

Independent, closer to Democrat 0 

Independent 0 

Independent, closer to Republican . 0 

Not very strong Republican 0 

Strong Republican 0 

Other party 0 

Do you typically find yourself voting for all or most of the 
candidates of one party, or do you typically split your 
ticket, voting for candidates of one party or another 
depending upon the specific contest? 
Always vote straight Democratic ticket 0 
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Always vote straight Republican ticket 0 

Usually vote for Democratic candidates, but occasion- 
ally vote for a candidate from another party . . . © 
Usually vote for Republican candidates, but occasion- 

ally vote for a candidate from another party . . . © 
Vote most often for Democratic candidates, but 

freqijently support candidates of other parties . . © 
Vote most often for Republican candidates, but 

f-'equently support candidates of other parties . . © 
Regularly split ballot among candidates of the 

contending parties 0 

Regularly favor the candidates of some party other 
than the Republican or Democratic © 

6. The following describe different types of involvement in 
public affairs in the various levels of government- 
municipal^ state, and national. Please indicate alt of the 
forms of involvement which apply to your experience. 

-1. Involved at the national level 
-2. Involved at the state level 
-3. Involved at the local level 
"4. Not involved 



a. Have stood as a candidate for elective 

office ®®©® 

b. Have been actively involved in the affairs 

of a political party ®®©© 

c. Have assisted candidates in their cam- 

paigns for office ■..®®@® 

d. Have served as a consultant to political 

leaders or government agencies • . . . ® ® © ® 

e. Have served as an appointed member of 

government boards, commissions, or 

task forces ®®®® 

f. Have contributed money to political 

campaigns ®®®® 

g. Have worked for nonparty groups which 

attempt to influence public policy . . ® ® @ ® 




The political leaders listed below have been prominently involved in American political life, either holding or being considered 
for the Presidency. Would you indicate the strength of your approval or disapproval of the policy orientations and general 
political position of each of them. 





















-5 




Strongly 
approve 
















Strongly 
disapprove 


a. 


George McGovern 




















^5 +4 


+3 


+2 


+ 1 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-4 


-5 


b. 


Richard Nixon 




















+5 +4 


+3 


+2 


+ 1 


~1 


-2 


-3 


-4 


-5 


c. 


Henry Jackson 




















>5 +4 


+3 


• +2 


+ 1 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-4 


-5 


d. 


Eugene McCarthy 




















+5 +4 


+3 


+2 


M 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-4 


-5 
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e. Gerald Ford 
■»-5 '1-4 



+3 



+2 



+ 1 



-1 



~2 



f. Barry Goldwater 
•fS 44 



-^4 



~5 



+3 



+2 



+ 1 



-1 



-2 



-3 



g. Walter Mondale 
■»-5 +4 



-4 



+3 



+2 



+ 1 



^1 



-2 



-2 



h. Hubert Huaiphrey 

+5 1-4 +3 



-5 



+2 



+ 1 



-1 



~2 



-4 



Charles Percy 
+5 +4 



-5 



+3 



+2 



j. Edward Kennedy 

+5 +4 +3 



+2 



+ 1 



k. George Wallace 
-»-5 +4 



+3 



+2 



+ 1 



I. Nelson Rockefeller 

15 -*-4 +3 



-^2 



+1 




B. In view of the extensive debate on the subject, we are 
interested in your opinions concerning the proper role of 
the national communications media in our society today. 
For each of the following statements, would you agree or 
disagree? 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

3. Disagree with reservations 

4. Strongly disagree 



©0® ® 



a. Publication by the press of "secret" 

government documents (e.g., the Penta- 
gon Papers) serves the public interest 

b. Newsmen should strive to avoid any 

ideological point of view in their 
writings 

c. The government and news media should 

pursue a policy of mutuality and 
cooperation 

d. The major role of the media should be to 

convey information ®(D®® 

e. The media should be a "watchdog" on 

government ® ® ® ® 

f. An adversary relationship between the 

media and the government is in the 

best interest of the country © ® ® ® 

g. Newsmen should not be granted immun- 

ity from subpoena and trial testimony ® ® ® ® 

h. The media should play a major role in 

^^^^^"^ ®®®® 



® ® ® ® 



® ® ® ® 



® ® ® ® 



-1 



~2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



~5 



9. How closely do the viewpoints generally expressed by each 
of the following publications correspond to your own 
point of view? 

1. There is a very high degree 
of correspondence. 

2. There is considerable 
correspondence, but some 
important divergence. 

3. There is considerable 
divergence, bui some areas 
of correspondence. 

4. There is a very high degree 
of divergence. 

® ®— 7. I am not sufficiently familiar 

with the viewpoint to express 
a judgment. 




a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 

h. 
i. 

j. 
k. 



New Republic ®®®®® 

Commentary •® ® ® ® ® 

^'^^''^ ®®®®® 

/Veiv York Review of Books ® ® ® ® ® 

'^^^'^'^ ®®®®® 

National Review ®®®®® 

f^^9ressive ®®®®® 

Public Interest ®®®®® 

Human Events ®®®®® 

The New York Times Editorial Pnge ® ® ® © ® 
New Left Review ®®®®0 
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Ptt«S0 indicate your agreement or disagreement with each 
of the foltowing stataments «bout American society. 

1. Strongly »9rat 

2. Agree with reservations 

3. Disagree with reservations 

y— 4. Strongly d»iagree 

® ©d) © 

a. American society will advance most if 
each individual is Competitively 
motivated ®®©© 

b. Leaders of the major institutions have 
!o5t confidence in the'r abfnty to con- 
trol the direction in which America is 
moving 

c- In ihe U.S. today there can be no 
justification for using violence to 
achieve political goals ®(2)®® 

d. Most youth who currently reject society's 
economic and political valgus y^jn out- 
grow their period of rebellion . - - - ® © ® ® 

e. Meaningful social change cannot be 
achieved through traditional American 

PO»'t'« ®®®© 

f. The bolief that where social problems 

exist, governmental solutions should be 
sought, has attained too high a measure 
of casual accvtptance ®®®® 

g. The environmental problern jj as 

serious as people have been igd to think ® ® ® ® 

h. Generally speaking, our political system 
is working well in handling America's 

problems ®®®® 



on 




. Do you agree or disagree with the following statements 
civil rights and race relations? 



1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

3. Disagree with reservations 

4. Strongly disagree 



a. Racial integration of the Public elemen- 

tary schools should be achieved, even if 

it requires busing ® ® (3) ® 

b. Where de facto segregation exists^ black 

people should be assured control over 

their own schools ®®®® 

c. While major problems remain, the United 

States has made continuing, r^ieaningful 
progress over the past twenty years 
toward achieving equality of opportu- 
nity for black Americans - , ® ® ® ® 
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12. Here is a set of statements concerning various forms of 
regulation. Please indicate whether you agree or disagree 
with each. 

-1. Strongly agre« 
-2. Agree with reservations 

^ I 3. Disagree with rcservatiors 

I ^-—4. Strongly disagree 

®® ® ® 

a. Capital punishment should be retained 
for crimes such as kidnapping and 
premeditated murder ®®®® 

b. Sportsmen should not be required to 
register their firearms Qj ^ ® ® 

c. Lesbians and homosexuals should not be 
permitted to teach in the schools . . . ® ® ® ® 

d. Everything possible should be done to 
protect the rights of those accused of 
crime ®®®® 

e. Avowed Communists should not be 
permitted to hold public office . . . . ® ® ® ® 

f. There should be no laws forbidding the 
distribution of pornography ® ® ® ® 

g. The use of ma, ijuana should be legalized ® ® ® ® 

h. Competition is an essential ingredient of 
a healthy business system in the U.S., 
and governmental policy should en- 
courage more of the competition 
associated with a traditional free 
market system ®®®® 

13. Here is a list of some groups and institutions in our 
society. How would you rate the Influence of each of these 
groups in the setting of public policy in the United States? 

- 1- Very high 
-2. High 
-3. Moderate 
.4. Low 
y- — 5. Very Low 

CD®®®® 

a. Cabinet members, assistant secretaries ® ® ® ® ® 

b. Executives of large corporations . . ® ® ® ® ® 

c. High federal civil servants ® ® ® ® ® 

d. Intellectuals (university professors, 

social scientists, leading writers) . ® ® ® ® ® 

e. Labor union leaders ®®®®® 

f. The major newspapers ®®®®® 

g. Members of Congress ®®®®® 

h. Military leaders, the Pentagon . . . . ® ® ® ® ® 

i. News magazines ®®®®® 

j. Opinion of mass publics ®®®®® 

k. Political party leaders ®®®®® 

I. The President and White House staff ® ® ® ® ® 

m. Television news departments . . . . ® ® ® ® ® 

n. Very wealthy individuals and families ® ® ® ® ® 
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jl4. A varitty of areai in whkh public fundi ara axpondad are 
liitad balow. For aach ona pla«sa indicate whether, given 
avaHable resource^ you think we're' ipanding too much 
money on it, too little money, or about the right amount. 

-1. Too much 
-2. About right 
-3. Too little 

0)®® 

a. Space exploration program ® ® ® 

b. Improving and protecting the environment ® ® ® 

c. Improving and protecting the nation's health ® ® ® 

d. Solving the problems of the big cities . . . ® ® ® 

e. Halting the rising crime rate ® ® ® 

f. The military, armaments and defense . . . ® ® ® 

g. Foreign aid ■ ® ® ® 

^- . . . ® ® ® 



[15. The following ii a list of areas in which the U.S. is involved 
with other countries. For each item, please indicate 
whether you think the U.S. should increase its commit- 
ment, keep its commitment at roughly the current level, or 
reduce its commitment. 

1. Increase the commitment 

I 2. Keep at current level 

/ I 3. Reduce the commitment 

0 ® ® 

a. Giving economic aid to poorer countries to 

help their standards of living ....... ® (5) @ 

b. Keeping American troops in Europe as part 

of the NATO commitment ® ® ® 

c. Selling arms and giving military aid to 

countries which are against Communism ® ® ® 

d. Negotiating with the Soviet Union to obtain 

arms control ®®® 

e. Applying economic sanctions against coun- 

tries whose policies we disapprove of . . ® ® ® 

f. Trying to settle disputes between other 

countries, such as Turkey and Greece . . ® ® ® 

g. Applying pressure against the Soviet Union 

so that they will allow more Jews to 
emigrate to Israel ® ® ® 

h. Preventing other countries from getting 

nuclear weapons ®®® 



«. When the war first became an issue: 



Complete 
Withdrawal 
1 2 



I Had 

Military No Po- 



Victory 
6 7 



sition 
9 



b. Toward the end of U.S. involvement: 



Complete 
Withdrawal 
1 2 



I Had 

Military No Po« 



Victory 
6 7 



sition 
9 




17. During the course of the Vietnam war, academics together 
with other Americai^s variously expressed their support for 
or opposition to U.S. policies. Some common forms of 
involvement are listed below. For each, please indicate if 
you were active in that way, and if you were, the 
frequency of your involvement. 

1, Often 

/ I 2, From time to time 

/ r 3. Rarely 

/ / / Never 

CO ® ® ® 

a. Tried to convince people individually to 
change their position on the war . . . ® ® ® 0 

b. Wrote to my Congressman or the Presi- 
dent or some other governmental 

official about the war ®®®® 

c. Signed a published petition expressing an 

opinion on the war ® ® ® ® 

d. Wrote to a newspaper or other publica* 

tion about the war ® © ® ® 

e. Took part in meetings of groups or 

organizations concerned with the war ® ® ® ® 

f. Took part in demonstrations concerned 

with the war ® ® ® ® 

18. What do you think are the main "lessons" that those who 
make American foreign policy should have learned from 
our involvement in Vietnam? 



16. During the Vietnam war, some academics (along with 
others in the population) thought that we should have 
done everything to win a complete miliUry victory. Other 
people thought we should have withdrawn as toon as 
possible. Still others, of course, had opinions somewhere in 
between. We would like to know where you stood-both 
when the war first became an issue and later toward the 
end of direct U.S. involvemfnt. Where would you place 
yourself on the following scale? 
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|9. Do you think that current policy makers have in fact 
learned these lessons? 



Yes 



® 



No 




. Many people are reconsidering the nature of the "Cold 
War" between the United States and the Communist 
powers. Here are some statements about the Cold War. 
Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with each. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

^3. Disagrae with reservations 

I — 4. Strongly disagree 

® ® ®® 

a. The Cold War was entirely the- result of 
Soviet hostility to the West ® ® ® ® 

b. The United States exaggerated the 
Communist threat in order to justify 
the Cold War ' ® @ ® ® 

c. Since our relations with the Soviet Union 
are so much better now, we can say 
that the Cold War Is over ® @ ® ® 

1. How do you feel about each of the following measures for 
improving relations with Communist regimes? Some of 
these have already been implemented, while others have 
been proposed. In each case, indicate whether you approve 
or disapprove of the measure. 

1. Strongly approve 

2. Approve but not strongly 

3. Disapprove but not strongly 

4. Strongly disapprove 

® ® ® ® 

a. Granting diplomatic recognition to 

Communist China ®®®® 

b. Ending our economic embargo against 

Cuba ®®®® 

c. Allowing the Soviet Union to buy wheat 

and other commodities from the U.S. 

at favorable prices ®®®® 

d. Allowing the Soviet Union to reach 

roughly equal military strength with 

the U.S ®®®® 

e. Supporting the membership of Commu- 

nist China in the United Nations . . . ® ® ® ® 

f. Encouraging American business firms to 

invest in Communist countries . . . . © ® ® ® 

g. Giving technological aid to Communist 

countries in order to help them in their 

industrial development ®®®® 

h. Ending any underground efforts toward 

military and political subversion of 

Communist governments ® ® ® ® 
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22. Thinking about all the different types of social systems In 
the world today, which of these statements comes closest 
to how you feel about Commun'sm as a social system? 



It's the worst kind of all 



® 



It's bad, but no worse than some others @ 

It's all right for some countries ^ 

It's a good type of social system 0 



23. Please itidicate your agreement cr disagreement with each 
of the following statements. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

3. Disagree with reservations 
I 4. Strongly disagree 




® ® ® ® 



a. The President should be required in all 

cases to get the approval of Congress 
before sending U.S. armed forces into 
action outside the U.S ®®®® 

b. The United States should maintain its 

dominant position as the world's most 
powerful nation at all costs, even going 
to the very brink of war if necessary . ® @ ® ® 

c. The United States is spending too much 

money for national defense and mili- 
tary purposes ®®®® 

d. There is nothing wrong with using the 

CIA to help support governments 
friendly to the U.S. and to try to 
undermine autocratic governments . • (j) @ (5) 0 



24. For each of the following situations, what do you think 
the U.S. should do? 



1. Take no military action 

2. Send military aid but not U.S. 
personnel 

'3. Send air support but not ground troops 
4. Send U.S. troops if necessary 




0® (D® 



a. 

b. 

c. 
d. 



If the Soviet Union invaded West Ger- 
many or West Berlin ®®®0 

If North Vietnam launched a massive 
invasion of South Vietnam ® ® ® ® 

If China invaded India ®®®® 

If Israel were attacked by Arab countries 
and threatened with defeat ® ® ® ® 
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25. Pftift indiciti whathtr you agree or disagree with each of 
the following statementi concerning the Middle Eait 
conflict and U.S. policy in the Middle East: 

I.StrongI, agree 
■2. Agree with reservationi 

3. Disagree with reservationi 

4. Strongly disagree 

CD® (5)© 




a. 



c. 



h. 



m. 



Israel's security requires that it keep most 
of the territory it gained from the 
Arabs in the 1967 "Six Day War." . . © © ® ® 
It is wrong for Israel to retaliate against 
the Arabs whenever Arab guerrillas 

commit an act of terrorism © © ® ® 

The Arabs should bt allowed to set up a 
separate nation of Palestine on the 
West Bank of the Jordan River ....©© ® ® 
. Israel is basically a racist and imperialist 

country ©©®® 

Israel has a right to keep the city of 
Jerusalem as its capital, so long as the 
Israelis respect the religious rights of 

Christians and Moslems ©®®® 

Guerrilla activities on the part of the 
Palestinian Arabs are justified because 
there is no other way for them to bring 
their grievances to the attention of the 

world ©©®® 

The U.S. has an unquestioned moral 
obligation to prevent the destruction of 

the state of Israel ®©®® 

If the United Nations were to vote to 
expel Israel, ihe U.S. should withdraw 

from the U.N. in protest © ® ® © 

The U.S. should continue to supply Israel 

with weapons and military equipment © © ® ® 
In order to maintain good relation^ and 
promote its interests, the U.S. should 
be willing to sell arms and military 

equipment to Saudi Arabia © © ® ® 

The U.S. should apply pressure on Israel 

to give in more to Arab demands . . . ® © ® ® 
The U.S. should pursue a more neutral 
and even-handed policy in the Middle 

^^'^ ©©®® 

If Israel were threatened with defeat and 
destruction, the U.S. should send 
troops to help protect Israel © ® ® ® 



26. On the whole, in the Middle Eait situation, do your 
sympathies lie predominantly with Israel or predomir>antly 
with the Arabs? Please indicate your positior> on the scale 
below. 



complete 
sympathy 

with 

Israel 

1 



in 

between 



complete 
sympathy 
with the 
Arabs 



II. UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS 
The next set of items comprise matters of university policy, 
and your assessments of educational standards and practice. 



27. Please indicate your aareement or disagreement with the 
following statements, all bearing upor> your work and roJe, 
and those of scholars generally. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

3. Disagree with reservations 

4. Strongly disagree 




©©® ® 



a. 



b. 



e. 



h. 



It is more important for a scholar to be 
precise and rigorous in his thought than 

speculative and intuitive © © ® ® 

The most Important work of scholarship 
involves probing of new, unsettled 

Problems ®©®® 

Careful scholarship is that wl ich provides 
us with hard data, independent of our 
subjective desires, wishes, and biases . © © ® © 
The larger system of American scholar- 
ship is overly conservative © ® ® ® 

Scholars must be emotionally neutral and 
impartial toward their Ideas if these 
ideas are to stand a fair chance of 

ultimately being proved valid © © ® ® 

The more competitive a scholarly com- 
munity becomes, the more likely it is 
to discover new knowledge and other- 
wise to progress ®®®® 

I like new and wild ideas .©©®® 

I don't believe in rigorously formulating 
hypotheses and experiments before 

carrying out my research © © ® ® 

I do not like fancy, speculative theories 
that are not firmly grounded in hard 

^^^3 ®®®® 
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J, Faculty are vary much at oddi over quaitioni of raiponio 
and raiponiibilitiai in tha faca of diKriminatory practical 
and undarrapraiantation affacting woman and varioui 
ininoritlai luch ai blaoki. Propontmi of ona ganarai 
poiitlon maintain that tht univanity ihould itriva to 
bahava ai a maritooracy, rawarding only quality of 
acadamic parformanca, ragardlaii of tha impact of thii 
policy upon tha raprasantation of woman and minoritiai. 
Othari maintain that tha univanity hai a strong obligation 
to implamant programi to increaie raprasantation of 
woman and minorities, and to create an acadamic climate 
more attractive for these groups, even if this means 
modifying otherwise valued emphasis upon rewarding only 
acadamic merit. In this general context, how would you 
respond to the following? 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

3. Disagrea with reservations 
^—4. Strongly disagree 

® ® ® ® 

a. The above distinction is essentially false. 

College and universities for the most 
part have not applied meritocratic 
standards in the past ®®®® 

b. There is no way to determine what is 

"the best" academically. "Merito- 
cracy" is a smoke screen behind which 
faculty have hidden in promoting 
discriminatory practices ® ® ® ® 

c. Before awarding tenure, faculty of a 

department or college should satisfy 
themselves that the candidate for ten- 
ure is the most deserving by the most 
demanding national standards which 
can be applied ®®®© 

d. In a Jme of scarce resources, salary 

increases should be awarded on the 
basis of academic merit, even though 
this means denying increases to many 
faculty of lower scholarly attainment ® ® ® ® 

e. The need to increase the representation 

of blacks, women, and various other 
minorities on the faculty is such as to 
justify use of "benign" quotas . . . . ® ® ® ® 

f. It may be necessary, in order to increase 

opportunities for minority students, to 
admit some whose prior academic 
records fall below those of competing 
white students, by conventional aca- 
demic criteria ®®®® 

g. If there are two students in a class, one 

from a privileged background and tha 
other who has had few educational 
opportunities. It may be both necessary 
and appropriate for the faculty mem- 
ber to apply differing standards in 
grading them ®®®® 



29. In your opinion, has tha status of tha academic profession 
increased, declined, or stayed roughly the same over the 
past decade? 



Increased signifjcantly0 
Increased moderately 0 
Stayed the same . . 



Declined moderately @ 
Declined significantly® 




I • 

30. Please Indicate your agreement or disagreement with each 
of the following statements about contemporary scholar* 
ship and university life. 

— 1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

' I 3. Disagree with reservations 

I ^ ^ Strongly disagree 

® ® ® ® 

a. Many of the best students can no longer 

find meaning in science and scholarship ® ® ® ® 

b. • The typical undergraduate curriculum has 

suffered from the specialization of 

faculty members ®®®® 

c. Scholarly competition has generally been 

an element destructive of an appropri- 
ate intellectual environment ® ® ® ® 

d. Most American colleges reward conform- 

ity and crush student creativity . . . . ® ® ® ® 

e. Faculty promotions should be based in 

part on formal student evaluations of 

their teachers ®®®® 

f. Teaching effectiveness, not publications, 

should be the primary criterion for 

promotion of faculty ®©®® 

g. The concentration of federal and founda- 

tion research grants in the big institu- 
tions contributes substantially to the 
advancement of knowledge ® ® ® ® 

h. Many of the highest-paid university 

professors g^et where they are by being 
"operators," rather than by their 
scholarly or scientific contributions • ® ® ® ® 

i. No one can be a good teacher unless he 

or she is actively involved in research • ® ® ® ® 

j. Excessive commitment to research has so 
drawn energy and attention from 
teaching that the quality of under- 
graduate education has suffered 
significantly ®©®® 

k. The recent revival of competition for 
grades among students is beneficial, 
because this competition spurs students 
to work harder ®®®® 

I. Faculty with proved research records 
should be given lighter teaching loads 
than other faculty ®®®® 
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31. Th« stateiTHnts which follow relat* to a striM of internal 
political argumtnti which hava divided faculty. Please 
Indicate whether you agree or disagree with each. 
1. Strongly agre« 
Z Agree with reiervationi 
•3. Disagree with reservations 
4. Strongly disagree 




c. 



d. 



Academic research on the genetic bases 
of differences in tnteUlgence shou/d not 
be permitted, because it serves to sus- 
tain a fur)dam«ntally racist perspective ® ® 
Academic research on the genetic bases 
of differences in intelligence shou/f^ be 
discouraged because it can easily serve 

to reinforce racial prejudices ® ® 

Academic research on the genetic bases 
of differences in intelligence s/iou/d 
encounter no /imitations at b\\ . . . .®@ 
Student demonstrations have no place on 

a college campus i. . . 0 ® 

Students who disrupt the functioning of 
a college should be expelled or 

suspended ® ® 

Classified weapons research is a legitimate 
activity on college and university 

campuses ® ® 

Most American colleges and universities 
are racist whether they mean to be or 

®® 



®® 

®® 

®® 
®® 

® ® 

®® 

® ® 



2. Various critics have asserted that sor- ^ groups-blacks, 
women,, political radicals, and politica. conservatives-are 
seriously underrepresented today among the faculties of 
American colleges and universities. Please indicate which 
of the following positions best approximates your own 
response in each instance. 

-1. There simply is not significant 
underrepresentation. 

2. There is significant underrepresen- 
tation, but no remedial action 
is called for. 

3. There Is s«rious underrepresentation, 
but strict adherence to the merit 
standard, not preferential treat- 
ment, is the appropriate remedy. 

4. There Is serious underreprMentation, 
and preferential treatment In the 
recruitment process is needed to 

, , correct this problem. 

®®® ^ 

^- Women ®®®® 

Blacks ®®®® 

Radicals ®®®® 

d. Conservatives ®®®® 




33. What role do you believe undergraduate students should 
play in decisions on the following? 




1. Control 

2. Voting power on committees 

3. Formal consultation 

4. Informal consultation 

5. Little or no role 



® ® ® ® ® 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Faculty appointment and promotion • ® ® ® ® ® 
Undergraduate admissions policy . . . ® @ ® ® ® 
Provision and content of courses , . . ® ® ® ® ® 

Student discipline 0®@®® 

Bachelor's degree requirements . ■ . . ® ® @ ® @ 




34. It is evident that university resources in the ensuing decade 
will be insufficient to all claims made, upon them. Please 
indicate where among the following areas of university 
expenditure you believe cutbacks must be most vigorously 
resisted, and where cutbacks can most readily be accom- 
nf>odated, as an era of relative austerity requires that such 
choices be made. 



■1. Should be among the last to be cut 

2. Occupies an intermediate position, if 
cuts become necessary 

3. Should be among the first to be cut 



Funds for libraries and laboratories • • • . ® ® ® 

Faculty salaries ®®® 

Number of senior faculty ®®® 

Number of junior faculty ®®® 

Number of support staff (secretaries, lab- 
oratory assistants, etc.) ®®® 

Funds for athletics and related student 

activities ®®® 

Financial assistance to students ® ® ® 

Funds directed primarily to the teaching 

P^oS^a"^ ®®® 

Funds directed primarily to research support ® ® ® 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



9- 
h. 
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5. Not associated with the organization 

American Association of University 

Professors (AAUP) ©©®© 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT) © © ® © 
A National Education Association (NEA) 

©©©© 

A state, county or city employees' associ- 
ation not confined to college teachers © © © © 
An association formed for collective 
bargaining purposes, limited to the 
faculty of your institution (j) © ® © 

36. Hal an election for a collective bargaining agent been held 
at your institution? 



r-Ycs 
No 



■© 
© 



37. (IF YES) How did you vote? 

For the AAUP as the bargaining agent 0 

For the NEA or an NEA affiliate as the bargaining 

agent 0 

For the AFT or an AFT affiliate as the bargaining 

agent @ 

For an alliance of two of the above 0 

(Please specify which:_ ) 

For some other bargaining agent 0 

(Please specify which: 

Voted for no agent 0 



38. If an election for a collective bargaining agent were to be 
held now at your institution, how would you vote? 

For the AAUP as the bargaining agent 0 

Far the NEA or an NEA affiliate as the bargaining 

fg*?"' 0 

For the AFT or an AFT affiliate as the bargaining 

^«g«nt 0 

For some other bargaining agent 0 

For no agent 0 
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III. FACULTY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
j Tb« unionization of collegi' and university professors, scarcely 
I discuisad as recently as a decade ago, has become a major 
j *tvtlopment and source of contention. The following lte.*ns 
I Involva your experience with and assessments of collective 
I bargainirig in higher education. 

j35. Ar« you a formally enrolled member of any of the 
following organizations? Do you regOlarly attend meetings 
Of the organization? Have you served as an officer or 
committee member in the organization? (Mark all that 
apply.) 

-1. Member 

-2. Regularly attend meetings 
-3. Served as officer or committee member 



39. Which of the following terms characterize the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT), the National Education 
Association (NEA), and the American Association of 
University Professors (AAUP)? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 
f. 

9- 
h. 
i. 



A£I 

S o 

School teachers organization 0 0 

Militant group © © 

Professional society . ■ . . © © 
An organization too 
heavily politicized ... © © 

£'•^•51 © © 

Unprofessional © © 

Radical © © 

Conservative © © 

Undemocratic © © 



NEA 



o 

2r. 



© © 
© © 
© © 

© © 
© © 
©© 
© © 
© © 
© © 



6 o 

0 © 
© © 
© © 

© © 

© © 

© © 

© © 

© © 

© © 



40. Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with each of 
tfr - following statements. 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree with reservations 

3. Disagree with reservations 

4. Strongly disagree 




a. 



b. 



9- 



Collective bargaining by faculty members 
has no place in a college t< jniversity © © ® © 

Faculty unionization benefits persons in 
the junior ranks more than the senior 

5^^^^ ©©©© 

Representation by a union increases the 

amount of dissent within the faculty . © © @ © 
Faculty unionization improves academic 

opportunities for women ® © © © 

Student representatives should be 
allowed to take part in collective 

bargaining negotiations ©©©© 

Collective bargaining forces student 
groups to cooperate with university 
administrations against faculty de- 
mands and interests ©©©© 

Collective bargaining results in over- 
emphasis on rules and regulations . . © © ® ® 
Collective bargaining reduces collegiality 

between administrators and faculty • © © © © 
Faculties have little real power to influ- 
ence university policies, since the tra- 
ditional ' self-government" institutions 
such as faculty senates or councils are 

typically ineffective ©©©© 

Faculty unions have made it more diffi- 
cult for schools to deny tenure ■ ■ ■ ■ ® © © ® 
Collective bargaining is likely lo hrinci 

higher -^-^faries and improved benefits ■ ® © ® © 
Indiv salary bargaining for merit 
incf jses is bad for college faculty as a 
9''°"P ©©©© 
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40. Continued 

m. The only basis for uJary differentiation 
among faculty in the same rank at a 
given institution should be age or 

seniority q 

n. Collective bargaining for faculty is mean- 
ingless without a willingness on the 
pa,t of faculty to strike, should nego- 

tiations reach an impasse 0 

o. Collective bargaining tends to substitute 
seniority for merit and lower the stand- 
ards for tenure appointments © 

p. Union grievance procedures serve to pro- 
tect the faculty against arbitrary action 

by administrative officials 0 

q. Non-tenured faculty need the assurance 
of fair treatment at the point where the 
tenure decision is made, and only an 
employee organization can provide this © 
r. Because it is non-professional conduct, 
faculty should n r engage in militant 
actions such ,is strikes or picketing . .0 
s. Because it is not apt to produce results, 
faculty should not engage in militant 
actions such as strikes or picketing . . 0 



©0© 

® ©© 
® ® © 
®® ® 

0® © 
® ® © 
® ® ® 



IV. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CAREER DATA 
41. Where were you born? 



^(city and state) 

(coun try ) 

(If other than U.S. citizen at birth) 

(a) How old were you when you moved to the U.S. to live? 
years. 



42. Your sex: 

Female © 

43. How old era you? 



Male 



© 



M. In what ruligion were you raised? What is your present 
religious preferervoe? 

1. Religion in which raised 

y— -2. Present religion 

®® 

Baptist © @ 

Baptist (Southern) © ® 

Congregational (United Church of Christ) . . . © ® 

Episcopal © ® 

*^ewish 0 © 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) ® ® 

Lutheran © © 

Lutheran (Missouri Synod) ® ® 



Methodist © ® 

Presbyterian © ® 

Quaker (Society of Friends) ® ® 

Romnn Catholic © ® 

Unitarian Universalist © ® 

Other Protestant ® @ 

Judeo Christian - no specific denomination . . © ® 
Other religions © ® 

0® 



None 



45. From the standpoint of personal belief, do you consider 
yourself: 

Deeply religious 0 

Moderately religious 0 

Largely indifferent to religion 0 

Basically opposed to religion 0 

46. Which of the /ollowing ethnic or national backgrounds 
best describes that of your father? Your mother? 




1. Fathei 

2. Mother 



(6 

German 0 0 



0® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 



Italian 
Irish . 
French 
Polish 
Russian 

English, Scot, Welsh © ® 

Jewish, Eastern Europe © ® 

Jewish, German or Austrian © ® 

Jewish (other) © ® 

Chicano/Mexican American © ® 

Puerto Rican © ® 

Latin American (other) ® ® 

®® 



Black/Negro/AfroAmerican 
Chinese . . . 
Korean , . . 
Japanese . . 
Other (Specify, 



) 



® ® 
® ® 
® ® 
®® 



47. WhatWs (is) yogrfather'i principal occupation? 

College or university teaching, research or adminis- 
tration ^ 

Elementary or secondary school teaching or adminis- 
tration 0 

Other professional ^ 

Ma.nagerial, administrative, semiprofessional .... © 

Owner, large business 0 

Owner, small business 0 

Other white collar: clerical, retail sales © 

Skilled wage worker © 

Semi and unskilled wage worker, or farm laborer . . @ 

Armed services ^ 

Farm owner or manager ([p 
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. What it tha highatt level of formal education reached by 
your ipouia? Your father? Your mother? {Mark one in 
each column) 



^ s s 



No spouse 

Sthgradeorlas, • • • • • • .® ® ® 

Some high school ®®® 

Completed high school rtTi ^ ^ 

Some college ' . ® ® ® 

Graduated from college — ®®® 

Atten^ried graduate or professional school . . ® ® ® 
Attained advanced degree ®®® 



149. How would you characterize the 



economic status of your 



family when you were in high school? 

Wealthy 0 Somewhat below 



Above average . . . ® 
Average 0 



average 0 

Poor 0 



50. in what yeer did you obtain your highest degree? 



1928 or before 

1929 1933 
1934-1938 
1939 1943 
1944.1948 
1949-1953 



.® 
.® 
.® 
.® 
.® 
.® 



1954- 1958 
1959- 1963 
1964*1966 
1967-1971 
1972 or later 



® 
® 
® 
® 
® 



>1. Please list the academic degrees which you have been 
awarded, the institution granting each, and the year In 
which each was obtained. 



Degree 



Institution 



Year 



52. At what colleges or universities have you subsequently 
held regular, full time academic positions; (If more than 
three, list the first and the two most recent.) 



Institution 



Years 



J. What is your present rank? 

Instructor 0 

Assistant Professor ® 
Associate Professor ® 

Professor 0 

Distinguished or "Named" 
Professorship . .0 

ERJC 



Lecturer 0 

No ranks designated @ 
Other 0 



54. What kind oi appointment do you now hold? 

Regular with tenure ® Visilimj 0 

Rejular without tenure ® Other 

Acting 0 ^-"^ 

55. What ip the principal activity of your current position at 
your institution? 



Administration . . @ 

Teaching 0 

Research 0 



Other 0 

(Please specify) 



56. During the past five years, have you served in any of the 
followfhg university administrative or faculty governance 
positions? (Mark all that apply.) ^ 

Chairman or head of department ® ® 

Head of a research institute ® ® 

Full-time college- or university-wlde adminis ® ® 

tratlve position ® ® 

Member of an elected faculty governance body ® 0 
Member of a college- or university-wide® 0 
committee ® ® 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 



57. How Involved have you been In departmental and uni 
verslty affairs in recent years? 



1 

m C 

3 



Heavily Involved 
Moderately Involved 
Slightly involved 
Not involved at all 



O 

■© © 
■ © ® 
• ® ® 
•® ® 



58. During the spring term, how many hours per week are you 
spending in formal instruction in class? (If on leave, 
indicate what your normal teaching load would be.) 
None • • © 

® 

® 

® 

® 



1-4 

5-6 
7-8 
9-10 



11-12 (6) 

13-16 © 

17-20 ® 

21 or more . . . . ® 



59. From the following list, mark one subject in each column; 
mark the most appropriate fine categories, if applicable; 
where your precise field does not appear, mark the most 
similar category. 

-1. Undergraduate major 
-^. Highest postgraduate degree 
-3. Present principal teaching field 
-4. Present primary field of research 
scholarship, creativity 

D 

®®®® 

Agriculture and/or Forestry • ®®®® 

Architecture and/or Design ®®®® 




42. 
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59. Continuttd 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



Biotogicat Sciences (Generat Biology) . . CD © ® © 
Bacteriology. Molecular biology. Virol- 
ogy. Microbiology ©®®© 

Biochemistry ©®®© 

General Botany ®®®© 

Physiology. Anatomy ©©®® 

General Zoology ®®®® 

Other Biological Sciences ®®®© 

Business. Commerca and Managemant . . ® ® ® ® 

Computer Science ®®®® 

Education . . ® ® ® © 

Elementary and/or Secondary ® ® ® © 

Foundations ®®®© 

Educational Psychology and Counseling ® ® ® ® 

Educational Administration ® ® @ ® I 60. 

Other Educational fields ®®®® 

Engineering ® ® ® ® 

Chemical ®®®® 

C'vil ® ® ® ® 

Electrical ®®®® 

Mechanical ®®®® 

Other Engineering fields ®®®® 

Arts . ® ® ® ® 

®®®® 

Dramatics and Speech ®®®® 

'^"^'^ . © ® ® © 

Other Fine Arts ®®®® 

^«°9^«P^^V ®®®© 

^Health Fields ®®®® 

®®®® 

'^"^5*"9 ®®®® 

Other Health fields ®®®® 

Home Economia ®®®® 

Humanities . ® ® ® ® 

English language & literature ® ® ® ® 

Foreign languages & literature ® ® ® ® 

French ®®®® 

German ®®®® 

Spanish ®®®® 

Other foreign languages (including 

'•ngu'stics) ®®®® 

"•story ®®®® 

Philosophy ®®®® 

Religion & Theology ■ • . ® ® ® ® 

Other Humanities fields ®®®® 

Industrial Arts ' ^® ® ® ® 

J°"^"3lism ®®®® 

•■•^ ®®®® 

Library Science ®®®® 

Mathematics and Statistics ®®®® 

Physical & Health Education ® ® @ ® 

Physical Sciences ®®®(i, 

^^^^^^'^y ®®®® 

Earth Sciences (inci. Geology) ® ® ® ® 

''rL' ■ -.c - ®®®® None 
Other Phys-rial Sciences ® ® ® ® 12 



Psychology 

Clinical 

Experimental ...... 

Social 

Counseling and Guidance 



® ® ® ® 
® ® ® ® 
® ® ® ® 
® ® ®® 
® ® ® ® 



Other Psychology fields C\) (S) C^) O) 

Social Sciences ®®®® 

Anthropology & Archaeology ® ® ® ® 

Economics ®®®® 

Political Science. Government © © (5) ® 

Sociology \J 



Other Social Sciences 
Social Work. Social Welfare 
SOME OTHER FIELD 



® © © © 
® ® ©© 
© © ©© 
©©©© 



Would you characterize your recent 5cholarship. research 
or creative writing as: 



Pure or basic ... 

Applied 

Policy oriented 
Literary or expressive 



> 



©© 
©© 
©© 
©© 



61. In many disciplines, faculty differ as to whether their work 
is primarily in the area of theory, or involves a largely 
substantive or experimental approach. Is your work: 



Largely theoretical 

Largely substantive or experimental 
The distinction is not applicable to my discipline 



.© 
■© 
.© 



62. In most academic fields, scholars vary between a more 
"rigorous." "hard." or scientific approach on the one 
hand, and a more "qualitative." "soft." or humanistic 
the other. How would you locate 
"hard-soft" 



on 



approach 
approach on 
discipline? 



the 



you 

continuum within 



your 
your 



"hard" 
'rigorous" or 
scientific 

1 2 



"soft" 
'qualitative" or 
humanistic 

6 7 



63. Do your interests lie primarily in - arch or in teaching? 

Very heavily in research q 

In both, but leaning toward research 0 

In both, but leaning toward teaching 0 

■ ■ ■ ■© 



Very heavily in teaching 



64. How many books or monographs have you published 
edited, alone or in collabor;^rion? 



or 



•© 



® 

5 or more 0 
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65. How many articles hav« you published in academic or 
' professional journals? 
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None 0 

1-2 •• .© 

® 



5-10 ' . . . . 
11-20 . . . . 
More than 20 



® 
® 
® 



.How many of your professional writings have been 
published or accepted for publication in the last two 
years? 



None 0 

1-2 (D 

3-4 ® 



5-10 . . . . 
More than 10 



® 
® 



[67. To how many acaf?emic or professional journals do you 

tlih«rrikA7 



subscribe? 

None 0 

1-2 .© 

(3) 



5-10 . . . . 
11-20 . . . . 
More than 20 



© 
® 
® 



71. Have you received any scholarly honors or prizes, or have 
you been elected as an officer of a major scholarly 
association? 

. Y« 0 No © 

IF YES, please list/describe the honor [si or jff reefs). 



72. What, is your basic institutional salary, before taxes and 
deductions, for the current academic year? 



Below $7,000 . . .© 
$7,000-$9,999 . .© 
$10,000-$! 1,999 .© 
Si 2,000-$l 3,999 .© 
$14,000-$1 6,999 .© 



Si 7,000$1 9,999 . .© 

$20,000-$24.999 . .© 

S25,000-S29,999 . .© 

S30,000 $34,999 . .© 

$35,000 and over . .@ 



|68. In the past 12 months, did you receive research support 
from: (Mark all sources that apply) ^ 

Q> O 

> 2 

a. Institutional or departmental funds © ® 

b. Federal agencies © © 

c. State or local government agencies © © 

d. Private foundations © © 

e. Private industry , , (i) (?) 

- .■.■.■::©© 

g. No research support © © 



69. During the past two years, have you served as 
consultant to: (Mark all that apply) 



a paid 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
c. 
f. 

g. 



Local business, governments or schools 

A national corporation 

A non-profit foundation 

Federal or foreign government . . . . 

A research project 

Other 

No paid consulting 



o 
Z 



. ® © 
■ ® © 
® © 
® ® 
® ® 
® ® 
®® 



JO. Within the past two years, have you received an offer of 
another job or a serious inquiry about your availability for 
another position? 



An offer 



© 



Not an offer, but a serious inquiry 
Neither @ 



73. Is this based on 
9/10 months 



1 1/72 months 



® 



74. In recent years, roughly how much have you earned over 
and above your basic salary? (Please estimate as a 
percentage of your basic salary.) 

® 30%-39% ® 

Under 10% ....(§) 40%-49% @ 

^0%-'^3% ® 50% and over (?) 

20%-29% @ 



75. What are the two largest sources of your supplementary 
earnings? (Mark one in each column) 

^ O ^ 
«e JO 

Summer Teaching ® ® 

Teaching elsewhere (extension, etc.) other than 

summer teaching . . . © © 

Consulting "....©© 

Private practice ® ® 

Royalties (from publications, patents) © ® 

Fees for speeches and lectures ® ® 

Research salaries and payments ® ® 

® ® 

'^^"^ ® ® 
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r&What was your total family Income, beford taxes in 
I calendar year 1974? 
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Below $10,000 . . 0 
$10,000,314,999 . ® 
$15,000-$1 9,999 .® 
$20,00a$24,999 . ® 



$25,000 829,999 . ® 

$30,000 $39,999 . ® 

$40,000-S49,999 . ® 

Over $50,000 . . . ® 



7. Has your own economic position as a member of the 
academic profession improved, worsened, or stayed rough- 
ly the same over the past five years? 



Improved markedly 0 
Improved moderately @ 
Stayed the same . . ® 



Worsened somewhat ® 
Worsened significantly® 



JB, If you were to begin your career again, would you still 
want to be a college professor? 



Definitely yes 
Probably yes 



■© 
•© 



Probably no 
Definitely no 



.® 



^9. Some faculty are inclined to think of themselves as 
intellectuals." Others find "scholar," "scientist," 
teacher," or "professional" more satisfactory descriptors. 
Which of these terms describes you best? Which is the 
poorest descriptor? ^ 

^ 2 

CO CL 
C9 Si 

Intellectual ® ® 

Professional ® ® 

Scholar ® ® 

Scientist . , ® ® 

Teacher ® ® 



JO. The term "intellectual" has been defined in a variety of 
ways. Would you please tell us how you interpret the 
term? 



Some observers have noted a different pattern of auto- 
mobile purchases among academics than among other 
groups of professional men and women in the United 
States, ffnd have seen this related to broader aspects of the 
university culture. To permit us to check on the validity of 
these observations, please indicate what car(s) you 
presently own. 

Make Year 




82. How often, on average, do you attend: 

-1. Once a week or more 
*2. Two or three times a month 
-3. About once a month 
-4. A few times a year 
-5. Once a year or less 

a. A religious service 0®®®® 

b. A concert ®®®®® 

^- Aplay 0®®®® 

d. An athletic event 0®®®® 



83. Here is a list of riewspapers and magazines. For each, 
please indicate whether you read it regularly, occasionally, 
or rarely. 




1. Read regularly 

2. Read occasionally 

3. Rarely or never read 



American Scholar 0®® 

Atlantic 0®® 

Business Week 0 ® ® 

Commentary 0®® 

Daedalus 0®® 

Encounter 0®® 

Foreign Affairs 0®@ 

Foreign Policy 0®® 

Fortune 0®® 

Harper's 0@® 

k. Nation 0®® 

I. National Review 0®® 

New Republic 0©® 

Ne\fif York Review of Books 0 © © 

New York Times 0©© 

New Yorker 0©© 

Newsv\/eek 0©® 

Pleyboy 0®® 

Public Interest ®©® 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 
h. 

i. 



m 
n. 
o. 
p. 

q. 

r. 
s. 
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83. Continuad 



t. 
u. 

w. 

X. 

y. 



Saturday Review 

Science 

Time 

U.S.News . . . 



0® ® 

0 ® ® 

0©® 

®®® 

Wall Street Journal ®®® 

Washington Post ^' ^ ' . ® ® ® 



84. in general, how do you feel about the institution at which 
you are now a faculty member? 

It is a very good place for me . . . @ 

It is fairly good for me 0 



It is not the place for me 



85. Do you think you could be equally or more satisfied with 
life in any other college or university? 

Definitely more satisfied 

Probabjy more satisfied 

Equally satisfied 

Probably less satisfied 



® 
® 
® 
® 



Definitely less satisfied @ 




86. If you were to seek another position elsewhere, what 
Importance would you attach to the following: 
-1. Essential 
-2. Very important 
"3. Somewhat important 

4. Not important or detrimental 

5. Since condition already attained, 
not a factor 

® ® ® 0® 

fj'a^"' ®®®®® 

"'B^"'""'' ®®®®® 

J'""^- ®®®®® 

Less pressure to publish ®®®©® 

MoCe time for research ®®®®® 

Small teach ingload ®®®®® 

More opportunities to teach . . . .® ® ® ® ® 
Opportunity to teach graduate stu- 

, ®®®®® 

Less administrative responsibility . .® ® ® ® ® 
More administrative responsibility .® ® ® ® ® 

Better students ®®®®® 

Better colleagues ®®®®® 

Good job for spouse ®®®®® 

Better community ®®®®® 

Better schools for my children . . . ® ® ® ® @ 

Better research facilities 0®®®® 

Better chance for advancement . . .0 ® ® @ (5) 
Better housing 0®®®® 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

9- 
h. 



J. 
k. 
I. 

m. 

n. 

o, 

p. 

q. 

r. 



87. Comparing yourself with other academic persons of your 
age and qualifications; how successful do you consider 
yourself in your career? 

Very successful . .® Fairly unsuccessful .® 

Fairly successful . .@ Very unsuccessful .0 



Thank you very much for taking the time to 
complete this questionnaire. 
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